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JOURNEY FROM MADRAS, &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTHERN TARTS OF CANARA. 

"OEFORE I proceed to give an account of my journey through CHAPTER 

the province of Canara^ I shall prepare my reader, by detailing 

the answers which were sent to 'my queries by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Jan. i5. 

collector of the southern <fivision ; a young gentleman who does thaw’s an-* 

credit to the school of Colonel Read, and to Mr. Hurdis, under swerstomy 

queries, 

whom he was formed to business. 

Query 1st. What proportion of your district consists of land that 
has always been uncultivated ? Of this, what part might, with proper 
management, be converted into rice-ground ? what part into coco- 
nut or Betel-nut gardens ? What proportion of this waste land is now 
cleared for grass, what is under forest, and what is enclosed for 
plantations of timber trees, firewood, &c. 

Answer. No account of the extent of jungles (forests) has ever 
been taken. All the surveys^ tliat have been made only went to 
ascertain the cultivated lands, and those capable of culture, but not 
at present cultivated, and which are \\\y965^ Morays. Of this, 

J24, Morays are cleared for grass, 7,013 have a capability of being 
converted into rice ground, and 1,789 are fit for gardens. No 
VoL, III, B 
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CHAPri'R account is kept of the quantity enclosed for timber, but all the 
remainder would answer for the purpose. N. B. The average Moral/ 
Jan. 15. is 45 Glint as, each 33 feet square, or 49,005 square feet, and is 
therefore nearly acre. 

Q. 2d. What proportion of your district consists of rice-land ? 
Of this, what proportion has been cultivated last year, what has 
been waste or unoccupied ? 

yL 247,218 Morays ; of which 225,782 were cultivated, and the 
remainder was Avaste, owing to a want of tenants. Of that which 
was cultivated, 1,591 Morays were overflowed, and the crops 
destroyed. 

Q. 3d. AVhat proportion of your district consists of garden 
grounds ? In these, how many coco- nut or Betel-nut trees, and 
trees for supporting pepper vines, are planted? Is the estimate 
of these founded on any recent survey, or from an old valua- 
tion ? 

A. The number of trees contained in the gardens, according to 
the public accompts, are, coco-nut 695,060, Betel-nut 1,155,850, 
Mangos 59,77% sundries 54,362, peppe? vines 368,828. This esti- 
mate is formed from an old survey made in the year 179 t* Yhe 
number of trees, of each description, is at least double of what is 
here mentioned. 

Q. 4th. How many ploughs are there in your district ? 

A. 71,716. 

Q. 5th. How many slaves of all ages, and both sexes ? 

A. 7924. 

Q. 6th. How many houses ^ 

A. 71,856. 

Q. 7th. Of these, how many are inhabited by Christians r 

A, 2,545. 

Q. 8th. How many by Mussulmans, including Moplays ^ 

A. 5,223. 

Q. 9th. How many by BrdhmanSj including Namburis f 
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//. 7,187, exclusive of Kankdnks, the Brahmans of which nation CHAPTEU 

XIV. 

are confounded with the other casts. 

Q, 10th. How many by Jain f 
A. 2,700. 

Q. 11th. How many by those who wear the Lingam y 
A, 880. 

Q. J2th. How many by Nairs? 

A, 788 , 

Q, 13th, How many by Massadif Buntars? 

A. 7,123. 

Q. 14tli. How many hy Jain Buntars? 

A. 1,060. 

Q. 15tb. How many by Kankanies? 

A, 2,434. 

Q, l6th. How many animals of the cow kind are there in your 
district ? 

A. Cows 62,130, males 5)8,860, calves 5.9,109. 

Q. 17th. How many animals of the buffalo kind ? 

A, Females 12,125), males 43,596, calves 6,882. 

Q. 18th. What quantity of seed rice is sown annually? As the 
'Hany differs in different districts, it will he necessary to state this 
in Morays of Mangalore^ or at least to state the proportion which 
the Hany of each district has to that measure. 

A. 2,36,374 Morays of 60 Mangalore Hanks. N. B. This Moray 
contains 3,847 t cubical inches ; the seed therefore is about 423,000 
bushels. 

Q. 19 th. What goods are exported by the sea from your portion 
of Canara, and to what annual amount? 

Q. 20th. What goods are imported by sea, and to what annual 
amount ? 

Q. 2 1st. What goods are exported from your division 0 ^ Canara 
by laud, and to what annual amount? 
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CHAPTER Q. What goods are imported by land, and to what annual 

XIV ^ 

amount ? 

A, Annexed are statements of the exports and imports by sea, 
from the revenue accompts, for two years during the government 
of the Sultan ; and for one year, since the country has come under 
the government of the Company. 

The particulars of this commerce will be seen by consultinir 

*tatetnent of ^ J ^ 

commerce by these: I shall, however, state the general result. 

sea. 

Account of the exports and imports into Mangalore Taluc (district) 
by sea. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Fusly or revenue y 
Ditto - - - 
Ditto - - - 

ear 1203 

- 1205 

- 1210 

.Pagodas Fans. Anas. 

39,118 3 14^ 

13,6'41 6' ‘i 

84,401 7 19 

Pagodas Fans. Anas. 
58,581 4 2^ 

08,903 0 3 

1,72,427 2 10 


From this will be evident, the immense benefit that the country 
has received by a change of government. 

Commerce No custom-housc accompt has been forwarded of the exports 
by laud. imports by land ; but Mr. Ravenshaw states the former to con- 

sist chiefly of salt, salt-fish, Betel-nut^ ginger, coco-nuts, coco-nut 
oil, and raw-silk, to the annual amount 9.0,3%^ Pagodas. The 
imports are chiefly cloths, cotton, thread, blankets, tobacco, and 
black cattle, with a small quantity of pepper, and sandal wood, to 
the amount of 37,455 Pagodas. The balance, in favour of the di- 
vision of the province under Mr. Ravenshaw, is therefore 70,899 
Pagodas, each worth at the mint price very nearly 0\d. 

Along with these answers to my queries, Mr. Ravenshaw most 
obligingly sent me some valuable statements relative to the quan- 
tity- of seed required ^ox rice lands, and to the quantity of produce, 


Jan. 15. 


General 
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of which I shall hereafter avail myself. He also favoured me with 
a statement of the population made up about this time ; and reliance 
may be placed on its accuracy with respect to numbers. I have 
taken the liberty of altering the orthography, to make it conform- 
able to the other parts of my account. The different casts are de- 
tailed in the usual confused manner, with which they arc spoken of 
by the native officers of revenue. 


CHAPTER 

XIV. 


Jan. tS. 
Population, 


Kaneh Shu7nardh or statement of Casts, Men, Boys, Women, and Girls in 
the ten Talucs or districts of the Southern division of the province of 
Canara, 


No. 

Casts or Trades. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls, 

Total. 

1 

Pyrahmans, Nearly all but that of holding the 
plough 

6867 

12677 

6932 

15192 

4080 

36S8I 

2 

Coochastully. The same . _ _ . 

320 

762 

450 

799 

273 

2286 

3 

Katikanks, Hankers, shopkeepers, and traders 

2434 

4724 

2419 

4495 

1436 

13074 

4 

Pmnccar a 2d sort. Same, but in a l(»wer line 

152 

242 

112 

281 

542 

82 

717 

5 

Notaisgar. Cultivators, and sliopkeepers - 

277 

544 

269 

140 

1501 

(i 

Stanicas. Employed' in low offices at heathen 
temples - - - . > 

880 

1466 

744 

1396 

450 

4029 

7i 

Ct/jjer. Merchants from Gitj^jerat 

4 

38 



8 


5 1 

8 

Uuvry Chittics. Merchants _ - . 

161 

2<13 

129 

2.91 

83 

796 


Lmgabantar. Merchants, usually called lya/i/jigar. 

328 

573 1 

205 

535 

151 

1464 

10 

Rajputs, Messengers, s<ddi<’rs, and robbers 

47 

9i! 

38 

79 

23 

231 

11 

Saiank^. Adorn the idol Vishnu ' ' ' 

6 

10 

3 

67 

9 

154 

4 

26 

12 

Duscris, Keligious mendicants 

114 

181 1 

74 

476 

13 

V airdgis. Ditto - - _ _ 

6 

11 

•I 

7 


27 

140.92 

14 

Jainas, Cultivators - _ _ > 

• 2700 

5108 

2307 

4763 

1914 

15 

BiuUs. Ditto 

8183 

1934.9 

7773 

19041 

6654 

52819 

16 

Daradygar (Devagaka). Musicians 

1583 

28.93 

107.9 

2968 

918 

7853 

17 

Nairs. Parmers - _ . . 

788 

I7I8 

748 

1800 

620 

4886 

18 

Moplays. Faimcrs and merchants 

3835 

6383 

3402 

6776 

2582 

19143 

1.9 

Moylar. Similar to the Utanica, No. 6. - 

160 

206 

111 

318 

87 

722 

20 

Cavwar. Generally seamen - - _ 

28 

33 

8 

36 

5 

82 

6685 

21 

Mussulmans. Exclusive oi Moplays, and aitlsts 

1.388 

2276 

1200 

237; 

233 

832 

22 

Cuntans. l-'ortu tie- tellers, exorcists 

Chuplygur, Day labourers (a Mussulman word) 

115 

234 

J18 

83 

66's 

23 

43 

72 

24 

73 

20 

189 

1052 

24 

Ponttbuty Attendants on the idols of de.structive 
spirits - - - _ . 

224 

414 

147 

367 

124 

25 

Coilaury. Cultivators, and servants 

523 

1937 

4U> 

1052 

417 

2916 

26 

Carda Kankdnics. Ditto . _ , 

719 

K)85 

59 H 

1336 

399 

125 

37 18 
135s 

27 

Kankuny IValleygar. Messengers, &c. 

273 

511 

205 

317 

28jC'^?//;^flgar. Carpenters, woodcutters, X’C. -j 

25.0 

406 

176 

439 

126 

1117 
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CHAPTER 

XIV. 

Jan. 15. 


N«. 

1 

Casts or Trades. i 

j 

Homes. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls, 

Total. 

Oi 

Boat. Persons employed by the great to sii^ their 
praises - _ » _ . 

8 

16 

11 

17 

12 

56 

30' 

Gaitda Barla fFocul. Cultivators 

3271 

6218 

358?' 

6264 

27O8 

18777 

31 

Biluaras, People who extract the juice of palms 

11397 

20222 

8087 

19376 

6079 

53764 

32 

Marattahs (Siidras of that Desa ). Cultivators 

1943 

3298 

1689 

3152 

1285 

9424 

33 

Bedor. A savage race, who eat cats, and with 
great propriety arc called murderers 

16 

29 

13 

23 

14 

79 

34 

Kskatriyas (pretenders to the 2d. cast). IMessen- 
gers, robbers, &c. - - - . 

Mcgayar. Fishermen, boatmen • -i 

289 

657 

295 

640 

170 

1762 

35 

2410 

4017 

1530 

4166 

1349 

11062 

36 

Barsis. Merchants 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

8 

37 

Talks. Oil-makers - _ - . 

755 

1266 

553 

1283 

506 

3608 

38 

Garludda Kankdnics. Gardener's, and cultivators 

114 

193 

65 

167 

40 

465 

39 

Christians. Cultivators, merchants, &c. 

2545 

3701 

1968 

3603 

1605 

10877 

40 

Conegeyer. Cultivators - - . 

63 

89 

58 

97 

31 

275 

41 

Cabbadi. Sellers of butter, and milk 

23 

31 

12 

33 

16 

92 

42 

Cunry Cudemdaer. A low cast of cultivators 

206 

437 

261 

393’ 

182 

1273 

43 

Malayala Biluaras, 6^ ^^9 Toddy-sellers 

12a 

219 

83 

219 

62 

583 

44 

Mar ^ Marattahs. Cultivators 

41 

74' 

55 

69 

22 

220 

45 

Malay-cudis. Cultivators living on the hills -| 

479i 

885 

404 

863 

247 

2399 

46 

Hola Davaru (Halupecas?). Cultivators 

155 

330 

150 

334 

124 

938 

47 

Bhyru. Day labourers - - -! 

265^ 

402 i 

190 

377 

175 

1144 

48 

Cundlagar. Farmers - - - 

57! 

106 

71 

102 

38 

317 

49 

Upar. Pioneers . . . - 

6 

9 

3; 

6 

— 

18 

50 

Garwady. Snake-calchcrs - - - 

1 

4 


1 

— 

7 

51 

Govaygar (natives of Goa). Merchants 

46, 

115' 

77| 

94 

44 

330 

52 

Autgar. A sort of actors, who represent the 
ancient wars of India - - 

1 

3 

7 

1 

5 

2 

15 

53 

Conchittigur. Fanners 

18 

21 

18 

21 

10 

70 

54 

Cmnutty (Vaisyas). Merchants of the 3d pure 
cast - - - - - 

12 

18 

6 

27 

5 

56 

55 

Pacanat. Collectors, and venders of drugs 

12 

17 

18 

17 

8 

60 

56 

Dumbar. Tumblers. , . - 

5 

20 

10 

25 

8 

63 

57 

Bardsegar. Labourers, and cultivators 

31 

46 

26 

50 

38 

160 

58 

Baylall. Farmers 

18 

47 

11 

52 

19 

129 

59 

Rachewar. Messengers, soldiers, robbers 

5 

8 

2 

8 

3 

21 

6o 

Gursor. A set of people living in forests, on what 
they can procure wild there 

6 

6 

__ 

6 

2 

14 

6l 

Ramey. Day labourers 

14 

18 

7 

14 

5 

44 

62 

Barsagur. Farmers - - - - 

24 

54 

35 

56 

18 

163 

63 

j 

Mar Daerd (JVhalliaru?J. Day labourers. Mes- 
sengers, &C. - - _ - 

1193 

1634 

833 

1594 

603 

4664 

64 

Ctmdacar. Land measurers - - - 

5 

12 

9 

10 

2' 

83 

65 

Buy. Palanquin-bearers _ _ , 

171 

284 

134 

278 

98 

794 

66 

Mal/ii Buy. Fishermen - - _ 

7 

11 

8 

10 

4 

33 

67 

(Joomaru Marattahs. Farmers 

5 

13 

3 

10 

8, 

34 

68 

Tdinga ihilgcwars. Traders, and labourers. Tdiga 
Baiiijigaru of Karnata - - - 

32 

48 

30 

55 

22: 

135 

69 

Cunabi. Fariners of pure Sudra descent 

179 

447 

200 

361 

136 

1144 
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1 ■; ~ CHAPTER 

No. Casta or Tradci. Houses. Men Boys, Women. Girls Total. XIV. 

7^ Mouircy (Mogayar ^o. 35,). Boatmen - 135 21 S 1 Q 4 . 247 ^8 687 

71 Gollors, Various services _ - - 173 29<) 146' 291 IO 6 ' 842 

72 Jogics. Religious mendicants - - - 200 332 l6() 319 H12 913 

73 Bundarcy. Shopkeepers, servants ^ - 112 229 89 213 67 598 

7^C\irubaru. Cattle-drivers, and dealers - - 49 68 24 70 21 18 

75 Bmive ( Baswa), Prostitutes of the sect who wor- 

ship the - - - - 33 16 14 71 16 117 

76 Jotygur. Gardeners - - ^ ]5'() 33 143 33 435 

77 N^cckar CNuccal). Jugglers, &c. - - 16 21 7 23 4 55 

78 Piuda Budiky, Beggars - - - 15 21 25 30 11 87 

79 Li/igawer. Ditto - - - - 12 14 7 13 10 44 

50 Telingas. Merchants from - - 19 34 30 35 15 114 

81 Polut, Cultivators - - - - 48 83 37 92 25 237 

82 Siivunts. Ditto ... - 24231 10 

83 Carady. Various services - - - 18 33 10 34 9 36 

84 Mooskgey. Farmers - - - 6 8378 26 

85 Ambigor. Boatmen - - - - 12 22 I 6 22 6 66 

Duckty, Beggars, worshippers of J5wdrf//a - 11 15 5 17 3 42 

87 Seddar, Ditto - - - - 36 66 17 66 14 163 

88 Veor. Ditto - - - - 14 23 9 24 13 69 

89 Mistrics. Head carpenters - - - 14 26 13 23 4 66 

5)0 Chowdeky. Beggars - - -. 1122 — 5 

51 lluddi. Farmers - - - - 7 14 2 13— 29 

9‘7 Malleioar. Farmers, who wear the itngfawt - 689 1376 623 1257 472 3728 

93 Puroo, Merchants’ servants - - - 16 28 13 23 9 73 

94' Cunnucungal. Day labourers - 1 4 3 4 314 

9^ Sopucoragur (CorarJ. Ditto - - • 158 267 318 258 106 749 

96 Dcrcrd (IVhalliaru). Slaves employed in culti- 

vation . - - . . 12278 16751 7528 16633 6446 47358 

97 Dobc. ^Vashermen - - - 517 9)2 352 855 284 2403 

98 Hujam. Barbers - - - - 517 912 352 855 284 2403 

99 Chum mar. Workers in leather - - 1.93 386 187 378 149 1100 

100 Suugtrash. Stone-cutters - - - 27 48 I6 42 16 122 

101 3’Mnflr. Gold and silver smiths - - 1329 2714 1194 2640 1017 756'5 

102 Cassar. Workers in brass ... I27 234 .95 223 73 625 

103 Lohar, Blacksmiths > _ _ 127 210 101 201 95 607 

104J«/a,. Weavers - - - - 847 136? 707 1335 543 3952 

Canara Kumbhara. Pot-makers - - 2188 3892 1570 3646 1350 10458 

106 Buddai. Carpenters - . - - 60'2 986 529 1027 382 2924 

107 Hungary. Dyers - -- -14 — ^ 

108 Borudir. Mat -makers - - - 6*5 111 55 IO6 39 311 

109 Tambutgars. t oppeismilhs - - - 5 13 9 12 5 39 

110 C/ntrigar. Painters , - - - 5 9 5 9 27 

111 Pinjar. Cotton-cleaners - . - i() oj jo 28 4 71 

112 Shicuhlars. Cutlers - - - 10 26 6 23 7 62 

113 Zeendur. Saddlers - - - 32 62 2() 62 25 1*75 

114 Dirzi. Taylois - - - - 125 252 115) 245 8? 703 

Toiyha. Dancers and musicians - - 156 140 96 345 142 723 

Wrestlers - -- -25341 13 
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CHAPTER 

XIV. 

Jan. 15. 


No. 

Cast* or Trades. 

Housci, 

Men. 

Boy*. 

Women. 

Girl*. 

Total, 

117 

Killabund. Architects, literally constructors of 
forts 

4 

3 


7 

4 

U 

118 

Tapegar. Jewellers 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

11.9 

Jilligar, People who search wells, and tanks for 
lost money 

5 

7 

5 

4 

2 

IS 

120 

Moothalep. - . - - - 

26 

35 

21 

27 

24 

107 

121 

Adagathur Mogayar. Boatmen and fishermen - 

3l' 

51 

18 

6i 

14 

144 

1 22 

jCVcAey. Day labourers 

3 

11 

4 

7 

11 

33 


Grand total 

75)856 

141681 

,64952 

140302 

49737 j 

396672 


Polygamy 
not owing to 
an excess of 
females. 


Jan. l5. 
State of the 
country. 


The general result is, that in the southern division of Canara 
there are 7^,856 houses, inhabited by 396,672 persons; of whom 
Males, Men - 141,681 

Boys - 64,952 

206,633 

Females, Women 140,302 
Girls - 49,737 

190,039 

This excess of males above the female population, which also has 
been found to prevail in the Bara-mahal, and other parts of the 
peninsula where an accurate census has been taken, entirely over- 
throws the doctrine upon whicli some ingenious reasoners have 
attempted to account for the prevalence of polygamy in warm 
climates. 

l6th January j 1801. — I went about two miles, said to be two cosses 
and a half, to a place called Urigara, or the bank. Immediately 
beyond Cavai 1 was ferried over a very wide inlet of the sea, which 
separates tjie province Malabar from that Cajiara; but the 
country called Malayala by the natives extends a considerable way 
farther north. My road all the way led along a narrow bank of 
sand, between the sea and the inlet. The surf, although larger 
than any that I have seen on this coast, is by no means so violent 
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as iit Madras; and small fishing canoes go through it with ease. CHAPTER 
At Uri^'ara the sand bank increases in width, and admits of some , , 

rice fields, and plantations of coco-nut trees. There is here no Jan. iC. 
village ; but there are a few huts inhabited by Moplays, who now 
.possess the sea-coast of this part of Alalayala, as the Nairs do the 
interior. On the side of the inlet, opposite from Urigara^ is Nile- 
szvara, now a Moplay village, but formerly the residence of a Raja, 
who derived his title from the place, which is called after one of 
the names of the god Siva, Although the Nairs are still more nu- 
merous than the Moplays, yet during Tippoo's authority, while not 
protected by government, the Hindus were forced to skulk in the 
woods, and all such as could be caught were circumcised. It must 
he observed, that however involuntary this conversion may be, it 
is perfectly effectual, and the convert immediately becomes a good 
Mussulman, as otherwise he would have no cast at all ; and, al- 
though the doctrine of cast be no part of the faith of Muhammed, 
it has in India been fully adopted by the low ranks of Mussulmans. 

On entering Canara, an immediate change in the police takes place. 

No person is here permitted to swagger about with arms : these 
may be kept in the house for protection against thieves ; but 
they must not be brought into public, for the encouragement of 
assassination. 

17th January. — I went about ten miles to llosso-durga, or PungaU jan. 17. 
cotay ; both of which signify the new fort, the former in the dialect -Appearanc* 
of Kanuita, and the latter in the Malay ala language. The country try. 
near the sea, most of the way that I came to-day, is low and sandy ; 
but much of it is rice-land, ' intermixed with which is much 
sandy land, too poor, the natives say, to produce coco-nut palms. 

The whole appears to be much neglected, owing toj a want of 
inhabitants. 

Towards Hosso-durga, the dry-field rises into gentle swells ; yet 
it is too hard and dry for plantations. It is now waste ; but, when 
there were plenty of people, it was cultivated for Ragy (Cynosurus 

VoL. III. c 
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CHAPTER corocaniis). Horse-gram (DoUchos biflorus), Sesamum, and different 
pulses. The iull-rice is here unknown ; the soil, however, is exactly 
Jan. 17 . the same as that which is used to the southward for this grain, 
Hom-dnrga, The fort is large, and well built of the Laterite common all over 
Malayala. The bastions being round, it is more capable of defence 
than the native forts in general, in which the defences are usually 
square. It occupies a fine rising ground, looks well at a distance, 
and commands a noble prospect. The only inhabitants are a few 
Puttar Brahmans, who serve a temple, and whose ancestors were 
placed there by the Ikeri Raja, who built the fort. 

According to the report of the Nairs here, all this part of the 
iXajus^ country originally belonged to Colata-nada ; but from the river of 
Cavai to that near Be'dcul had been long alienated, from the house 
of Colastri, to the Nilesxvara Rdjli, a chief of the Tamuri family. In 
the year 905 {A, D, 17 -H), Rama Varmd Rajd of Nil^swara was in- 
vaded by the Ikeri Rajd, who in the following year built the fort. 
After a struggle of twelve years, the Nair prince was compelled to 
become tributary. His country was divided into three Nadas, or 
districts, for each of which he agreed to pay annually 530 Ikeri 
Pagodas, or 213/. I2s. 3d. On paying this sum the Rdjds vftXQ 
allow ed to retain the entire management of their country, and seem 
at least so early to have established a regular land-tax in lieu of 
their claims on the moveable property of all persons dying in their 
territory. These claims they entirely relinquished, and took one 
half of the landlord’s ( Jenmeafs ) profit on rice-lands, and one fifth 
of his profit on gardens. On the destruction of the Ikeri family, 
Ilyder took possession of this country, and increased the tribute to 
1500 Pagodas iQY each district; but allowed the Rdjd, as collector, 
an establishment of 650 Pagodas a year ; so that, in fact, each dis- 
trict paid Pagodas, or 517/. 2 ^. ^\d. Some time afterwards, 

some landlords (Jenmears) having made complaints of violent op- 
pression against the Rdjd, he resisted the people sent by Hyder to 
investigate the matter, and a war ensued, which ended in the 
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R/tjcVs being forced to an exile in Trwoancore. Hyder then took the CHAPTER 
country under his own management, and increased the rate of the 
land-tax; but, as usual, he made this more palatable by granting 
considerable allowances to the temples and Brahmans. As soon as 
Tippoo obtained authority in the country, these were stopped ; but, 
since the province was conquered by the Company, a part of the 
allowances have been given to the priests (Pujdris) who officiate 
in the temples. When General Mathews took Bangalore, Rdjd 
came back from and seized on the country. After the 

Sultan had triumphantly made the peace of Mangalore, he was op- 
posed with such success by this petty Rcijii, that he was forced to 
consent that the Rlijd should manage the country, and pay only the 
same tribute which had been exacted by Hyder, In the year 96 1 
(A, D. 178-I-), the Rdjd, having been lulled into security, was in- 
veigled, by repeated promises of safety and friendship, to visit 
Budr' uz Zamdnkhdn, governor of Bedcul, who hanged him instantly, 
and, having marched all his forces into the country, before any 
measure could be taken to resist him, reduced the whole to the 
obedience of his master. The younger brother of Rdma Varmd 
made his escape to and remained there until Lord Corn- 

wallis invaded Seringapatanu He then came to Tellichery, from 
whence he received supplies of arms. In the year 966 {A. D, 179f-), 
he returned with these to Nilhzvara, raised an insurrection, and 
compelled the Sultan to allow him the management of the countr}^, 
on condition of paying the former tribute. After the fall of Serin- 
gapatarn, when Major Monro arrived to take charge of Canara as 
collector, the Rdjd was sick, but sent his sister’s son, or heir, to 
wait on that gentleman; who very prmlently told the Rdjd, that 
his case would be laid before the "government for their decision. 

In the mean while, the country was put entirely under the manage- 
ment of Tahsildars, exactly on the plan introduced by Colonel Read, 
under whom Major Monro had been instructed in civil affairs. The 
Rdjd has thus been deprived of all power ; and the favourable time 
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CHAPTER was chosen, when the terror inspired by the fall of Seringapatam 
rendered this easy to be done. The Rdjd has been allowed, for his 
Jan, 17. support, a remission of the land-tax on all his Cherical lands, or 
private estate. The Nairs^ however, complain of a want of good 
faith ill the British officers. They allege, that General Hartley, on 
his return from Stringapatam^ promised the Rdjd that he should be 
continued in the management of the country. 

The dominions of the Nilhwara Rdjd extended from the sea to 
the Ghats ; and, according to the report of the same Nairs, are 
exceedingly depopulated by war, and by a famine that ensued while 
they were forced to retire into the woods to avoid circumcision. 
The inner parts of the country are much overgrown with woods, 
and are very thinly inhabited. Like the other parts of Malayala, 
they consist of alternate low hills and narrow vallies. In cultivation, 
more slaves than free men are employed. 

Jan. 18. 1*6^ January, — I went an easy stage to Bedcul. 'From Pimgah 

ofihe^cou^ to a river bounding the country of the Nileswara Rdjd to the 

irv. north, the road leads along a ridge, sloping very gently towards 

the sea, and rather steeper towards a narrow valley now covered 
with the second crop of rice. Beyond this are low hills. The soil 
of the ridge is extremely sandy, and the country is very bare. 
The river is not wide, and has at its mouth some low land well 
planted with coco-nut trees. 

Between the river and Bedcul the low hills come close down to 
tlie sea side, and are very little intermixed with rice land. In the 
w hole way I crossed only one narrow field. The hills, however, are 
not steep, and seem all to be capable of being laboured by the 
plough ; but no traces of cultivation are visible. 

Btdcul Bedcul is a strong native fort, placed, like Canamre^ on a high 

point projecting into the sea towards the south, and having within 
it a bay. The town stands north from the fort, and contains forty 
or fifty houses scattered about in great confusion. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Moplays and Mucuas, with a few Tiars^ and people of 
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Kankana, who have been long settled in Canara as shop-keepers. 
The country extending between the river south from Bedcul, and 
that near Chandra -girt, was divided into two districts (Nadas), 
which continued subject to the Cherical Rdj&Sj as representatives 
of the house of Colastriy until the invasion by the Ikeri Raja, 
Beggars begin to swarm here, as is the case almost every where 
in India in wliich I have been, except Malabar, where I scarcely 
met with one. 

The Tahsildar (collector) says, that in the part of Malayala which 
is contained in Canara, the rice-lands near the sea produce annually 
only one crop, and yield from 5 to 10 seeds, or from 12^ to 25 bushels 
an acre. In the vallies of the inland country the produce is greater; 
the land that produces one crop only gives from 12 to 15 seeds, or 
from 24 to 37|- bushels an acre; that which gives tv\^o crops, pro- 
duces the same quantity in the first, and from 8 to 10 seeds in the 
second, or from 20 to 25 bushels an acre. More grain is raised in 
the country than the small number of inhabitants can consume. 
The people are accused by the Tahsildar of excessive indolence, 
and of drunkenness; vices which he attributes to the constant 
troubles that prevailed during the government of the Sulta7i,. 

Trimula Row, the Tahsildar, says, that the nominal value of this 
part of Malay ala which is contained in Canara, according to the 
revenue accompts oiTippoo's officers, was 8000 Bahddary Vardhas, 
or 32,000 Rupees. Althougii Major Monro did not make any formal 
remission of this rent, he only levied 6000 Pagodas, or 24,000 Ru^ 
pees, and did not keep the remainder as a balance against the culti- 
vators, which would have depressed their spirits. He took from 
each man, what in his present circumstances he could afford to pay, 
and did not, for the sake of a nominal revenue on paper, prevent; 
all exertion in the cultivator, by holding over his head the terror 
of a balance which he could never hope to clear. The rice grouiia 
now is not taxed by any share of the Varum, or neat rent ; but each 
field pays so much, according to its supposed value ; and this tax 
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Nileswara 

KujL 


Jan. 19. 
Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


is alleged to consume the whole rent. Very few of the landlords 
(Jenmears) remain, and even the mortgagees (Canumcars) are 
willing to give up all the land, which they cannot cultivate with 
their own stock, to any one who will pay the land-tax. The gar- 
dens here pay not only a tax on the trees, as in Malabar, but also 
a tax on the extent of ground which they occupy ; yet by Trimula 
Koxv they are reckoned by far the most profitable heritage for the 
cultivators. He thinks that the taxes on the cultivator are heavier 
here than those in A root, I must observe, that with all these com- 
plaints there is little of the rice-land waste; while there is no tax 
on the cultivation of dry grains, and very little of them is sown. 

Trimula Roxo says, that Poduga and Cavi, the two districts for- 
merly belonging to Cherical, had been entirely subdued ; but that 
the Nil 6 &zvara Rajas had constantly disputed the authority of 
They frequently were able to retain the management, on condition 
of paying tribute, and then again were frequently driven into exile. 
The Rdjd asked nothing more, from Major Monro, than a remission 
of the taxes on the Cherical lands, which was last year granted ; 
but it is uncertain whether or not this favour will be continued. 

19th January. — I went to a temple dedicated to Iswara, at a place 
called Pulla. The first part of my journey was over a sandy spit, 
separating a salt water lake from the sea. Beyond this, the country 
rises into open rising lands, all the way to Chandra-giri river, whicli 
is the northern boundary of Malayala, This rising land is in very 
few places too steep for the plough, and these places are in general 
rocky. The whole of this land is totally waste, and looks very ill, 
being covered with long withered grass. There are traces of its 
having been formerly cultivated ; and, no douht, with manure it 
would be productive of dry grains. For the cultivation of rice, 
tanks or reservoirs might easily be constructed ; but, with the 
present paucity of inhabitants, it would be madness to cultivate 
any thing, except the richest spots. Intermixed with this rising 
land are a few plots of rice-ground, surrounded by palm gardens 
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and tlie houses of the Nairs ; but the proportion of this rich land CHAPTER 
does not seem to be above a hundredth part of the country. 

Chandra-giri is a large square fort, situated high above the river Jan. 19. 
on its southern bank. It was built, like the other forts before- 
mentioned, by Sivuppa NdpakOf the first prince of the house of 
Ikeri that established his authority in this part of Cmara. 

At low water the river is shallow, but very wide. The country South boun- 
on its north side is by the called Tidam, and resembles that 

through which I passed on the south side of the river. I left to 
my right another fort named CasselgodOj which also was built by 
Sivuppa^ when he subjected the petty Rdjds of Tulava. Pulla^ 
where I stopped, is on the banks of a salt water lake, communicating 
both with the sea and with the Chandra-giri river. 

20th January, — I went about ten miles to Kanya-pura, and about Jan. 20. 
half way crossed a river of considerable width ; yet at low water it country 
is shallow. The country through which I passed resembles much 
the part of Tulava thdX I saw yesterday, but the plantations of coco- 
nuts were rather more numerous. The rice grounds are more 1 
neatly cultivated than those in Malayala, and the water for the 
second crop is conducted to them with great care. In many places, 
where the ground is too high to give a second crop of rice, a crop 
of RicinuSy or of sweet potatoes (Convolvulus), is taken. Near the 
sea, sugar-cane is cultivated. Many traces of former gardens are 
to be seen from the road, which shows that this kind of cultivation 
may be greatly extended. 

Kanya-pura is seated on the south bank of a river which sur- Kanpa-purk, 
rounds the fort and town of Cumly, This is situated on a high 
peninsula in a salt water lake, which is separated from the sea by a 
spit of sand. Two rivers fall into this kind of lake, and contain 
between them the peninsula on which Cumly stands. By far the 
greater part of the coast is occupied by a chain of salt water lakes; 
but the necks of land interposed render them of little use for an 
inland navigation. Kanya-pura contains about 200 houses, ami 
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Cimly about 150. The inhabitants are chiefly Moplays, Mucuas, 
Mogayers^ and Kankanies. The interior parts are chiefly occupied 
by the Brahmans of Tulava., and the Bunts, px Buntar, 

The Tulava Brahmans rcsQmhXc the Namhuris, and consider them- 
selves as the proper lords of the country. 

The Buntar Zivc the highest rank Su dr as m Tulava, and resemble 
the Nairs of Malayala. Having assembled some reputable persons 
of this cast, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
They are of three kinds : Massadi Btmts, or Buiitar properly so 
called ; Jain ; and Parivarada Buntar. The Massadi Bunts are those 
whom I here examined. They can eat and drink with the Nairs ; 
but the two casts have no sexual intercourse. They do not pretend 
to be by birth soldiers; their proper duty is the cultivation of the 
land. They can keep accompts, hut are not admitted to any higher 
kind of learning. They have head-men, called Mocuslas, one for 
every district. The office is hereditary in the males by the female 
line ; the same mode of succession prevailing here, as in Malayala. 
At present, this office merely confers dignity; the officers of go- 
vernmenthaving assumed all the jurisdiction that formerly belonged 
to the Mocustas, who settled disputes not only relative to casts, hut 
also concerning property. In general, all the brothers and unmar- 
ried sisters of a family live together in the same house. All the 
property belonging to the family is considered as common, and is 
managed, for the good of the whole, by the oldest male. A man’s 
own children are not his heirs. During his life-time he may give 
them money ; hut all of which he dies possessed goes to his sisters, 
and to their children. If a man has a mother’s-hrothcr’s-daughter, 
he must marry her; but he may take two or three wives beside. 
The ceremony is performed by the girl’s father, or other near 
kinsman. When a man marries several wives, none of them can 
leave him without his consent; but when discord runs high, he in 
general sends one of the disputants back to her brother’s house; 
and then she is at liberty to marry again, A man at any time, if he 
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dislikes his wife, may send her back to her brother’s house ; and CHAPTER 

XIV 

he can do no more if she has committed adultery. In all these 
cases, or when a widow returns to her brother’s house on her bus- 
band’s death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry 
again, unless she has committed adultery with a person of low cast; 
but if that crime has been committed with a Brahman^ Kshatri, 

Vaisya, or Bunt, she is well received, her children become her 
brother’s heirs, and no man will have any objection to marry her. 

The Buntar are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. They burn the dead. They seem to be entirely 
ignorant of a state of future existence ; only they believe, that 
such men as die accidental deaths become Pysachi, or evil spirits, 
and are exceedingly troublesome, by making extraordinary noises 
in families, and occasioning fits, and other diseases, especially in 
women. To expel these, tlie Buntar apply to the Nucaru, who are 
a class similar to the Cuniano^ Malayala, and who pretend by means 
of incantations ( Mantrams) to have a power over the spirits. For 
the same purpose, sacrifices are offered to various Saktis, which 
differ in almost every different village. Those worshipped here 
are Dumawutty, Iberabuta, or the twin devils, and Birnala. Besides 
the sacrifices offered to these idols, to free the people from the 
attacks of the Pysachi, Iberabuta and Birnala must be appeased by 
an annual, and Dumazvutty by a monthly sacrifice. If these are 
omitted, the enraged devils kill both man and beast. Siva, however, 
is the proper deity of the cast ; yet the Buntar pray also to Vishnu, 

They call the Tulava Brahmans their Purohitas ; but on no occasion 
do these read Mantrams for their followers. All that they can do 
is to receive Dharma, or charity, and to bestow consecrated ashes 
and holy water. 

All this south part of Tulava formerly belonged to the Cumly Cumly lidjd, 
Rqjci, who pretends to be a Kshatri from the north of India. The 
manners of his family are the same with those of the Rajas of Ma- 
layala. All the males keep Nair girls ; but their children, who are 
VoL. III. D 
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called Tamhans^ have no right to the succession. The eldest daughter 
in the female line cohabits with TiTulava Briihman ; her sons become 
Rajas^ and her eldest daughter continues the line of the family. 
Whenever she pleases, she changes her Brahman. The younger 
daughters also cohabit with Brahmans, and produce a race of people 
called Bayllal, who have no right to the succession. The dominions 
of this family extended from the Chandra-giri river to that on the 
north side of Cumly, and produced an annual revenue of 15,000 
Ikeri Pagodas, or 6044/. 3s. 4^. The RajdWwts now in the country ; 
but he has neither lands nor authority. Before the last war he lived 
at Tdlichery, on a pension from the Company ; Avhich has been 
doubled since we got possession of the country of his ancestors. ' 
The interior parts are said to be naturally very fertile in rice, 
but they suifcred much in the last war. The Coorg Rdjd, during 
the siege Seringapat am, under pretence of assisting the English, 

made an incursion into the country, and swept away all the inha- 
bitants that he could seize. He has given them possessions in his 
own country; but tliey are very desirous of returning home, 
although I do not hear that he uses them ill. 


State of the 
natives in 
Tulava. 


The people of Tiilava, altliough longer subjected to a foreign 
yoke than those of Malabar, never have been so entirely subdued 
as the greater part of the Hindus, and have always been able suc- 
cessfully to resist the pretensions of their governors to be pro- 
prietors of the soil. Their native chiefs have, indeed, been in 
sreneral able to retain more or less of the management of the 
country ; and on the fall of Seringapatam, I am here informed, were 
very much disposed to try how far they could assert their inde- 
pendence. Two months are said to have elapsed, after the arrival 
of Major Monro in the country, before that gentleman could induce 
the people to meet him for the purpose of settling the revenue; but 
the decisive measures adopted to punish all those who presumed to 
disturb the peace, an assumed severity of manner to prevent the 
hopes of success from cajolery, and a strict forbearance from 
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making promises or concessions for the sake of a temporary sub- CHAPTEli 
mission, have saved Canara from anarchy, and destructive, though 
petty warfare. 

21st January, — I ferried over the lake to the peninsula on which Ja"* 21 . 
Cumly stands, and which was formerly joined to Kanya-pura by a ©fthe^ioun- 
bridge. The situation of the fort is very fine, and the town has 
formerly been pretty considerable. The two rivers leave a narrow 
isthmus of rice-fields. At present, both the rivers and the lake are 
salt; but in the rainy season they are quite fresh, and at that time, 
when no boats can venture to sea, might afford a fine supply of fish: 
this, however, is an article of food which, except by persons of 
very low cast, is seldom used. Having crossed the north branch, I 
went along the sca-beach, having on my right high sandy downs, 
which prevented me from seeing the country, until I arrived at the 
banks of a wide but fordable river. On the north side of this is a 
large straggling town called Manjhwara, It contains many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays^ Buntar^ and Biluars, Having 
crossed the plain on which Manjhwara stands, and forded a small 
river, I took up my quarters at a town named Hosso-betta, or the 
new-strength^ which is situated on a steep bank that overhangs the 
last mentioned river. 

Immediately after crossing the northern branch of the Cumly Byrasu Wo- 
river, you enter a country that formerly belonged to a Jain family family,^ 
called Byr'asu IVodear, which resided at CarcuUa, The Jain here 
say, that this family were overthrown by Sivuppa Ndyaka of Ikeri, 
who divided the country into small districts, each producing an 
annual revenue of from one to three thousand Pagodas, Over each Petty R6j6ii 
of these was placed a petty Rdjd of the Jain religion. Ever since, 
the country has been constantly on the decline, having been con- 
tinually in a state of insurrection or confusion. 

The dominions of the first of these Jain chiefs that I entered BungarRdjd. 
were those of the Bungar Rdjd, Tippoo hanged the last person who 
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CHAPTER possessed this dignity ; and his children cultivate some land at 
Nandavaray a village in the territory of the family, 

Hosso-betta is also frequently called Vitly Manjhwaray from its 
having belonged to another Jain chief named Hegady Rajd of Vitly, 
By the intervention of other districts it is however entirely sepa- 
rated from the other territory which belonged to the Vitly Rqjhy 
the last of whom was hanged here about three months ago. Before 
the war, he had lived at Tellicheryy and received from the Company 
a monthly pension of 200 Rupees, When the army of General 
Harris approached Seringapataniy the Rdjd came here, and, having 
collected a rabble, plundered the country with great success, and 
then returned to TelUchery, After Canara became subject to the 
Company, the people, who had been thus wantonly plundered, ap- 
plied for redress, and Hegady required to restore their property. 
This he refused, and, having procured 800 muskets, it is said from 
Mousa, he I'eturned to Vitly, dressed up some ruffians like Sepoys, 
and assumed the authority of a sovereign prince. For almost a 
year he was able to skulk about the w^oods, and support himself by 
plunder; but having been then taken, he was immediately hanged, 
ever since which the country has been perfectly quiet. 

KanUnies The principal inhabitants of Hosso-betta, and indeed of many of 
the towns in Tulava, are Kankdnies, or people descended from natives 
of Kankdna. They say, that they fled hither, to avoid a persecution 
3.tGovay (Goa), their native country. An order arrived from the 
king of Portugal to convert all the natives. The viceroy, when 
this order arrived, was, they say, a very lenient good man, and 
permitted all the natives who chose to retire to carry their effects 
with them, and allowed them fifteen days to arrange their affairs. 
Accordingly, all the rich people, Brahmans and Sudras, retired to 
Tulava, with such of their property as they could in that time 
realise, and they now' chiefly subsist by trade. Both Briihmans 
Sudras are called by the national appellation of Kankdnies, and the 
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other Br&hmans will have no communion with these exiles. They 
are, however, in flourishing circumstances ; and I saw some of their 
marriage processions passing to-day, attended by a number of ex- 
ceedingly well dressed people, and very handsome girls. The poor 
Kankdnies who remained behind at Goa were, of course, all con- 
verted to what was called Christianity. 

SSd January. — I went a short stage to Ulala^ a large town on the 
south side of the lake of Mangalore, and formerly the residence of 
a petty prince. I first passed through Harawm'ry Manjiswara, 
which is immediately north from \.\\e Manjesxvara that belonged to 
the Vitly Raja; but it is situated in the district surrounding Man- 
galore, which was not divided among the petty Rdjds, but was im- 
mediately under the government of the lieutenant of the Ikeri Rdjd 
who commanded at Mangalore. 

I afterwards crossed over the lake to the town, where I remained 
until the 29th. The lake is a fine body of salt water, separated 
from the sea by a beach of sand. In this, formerly, there was one 
opening ; the depth of water in which was such, that ships of a con- 
siderable burthen, after their cargo had been removed, could enter 
the lake. Last year a new opening formed in the beach, which has 
proved very injurious to the harbour. The depth of the old opening 
has diminished, and that of the new one has never become great ; 
so that now, even at high water, and in easy weather, vessels draw- 
ing more than ten feet cannot enter. 

For a native place of strength, the fort of Mangalore was well 
constructed ; but was destroyed by Tippoo, after he had found how 
little his fortresses were calculated to resist European soldiers, and 
with what difficulty he could retake any of them, that were gar- 
risoned by a few British troops. The town, called also Codeal 
Bandar, is large, and is built round the sides of the peninsula, in the 
elevated center of which the fort was placed. The lake, by which 
the peninsula is formed, is a most beautiful piece of salt water. The 
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CHAPTER boats that ply on it are execrable ; and the fishermen by whom they 
are managed are a very indolent drunken race. 

.tan. 22. Thesc fishermen are called Mogayer^ and are a cast of Tulava 

^hc^Mo^aj^cr rcscmblc the Mucuas of Malayala^ but the one cast 

will have no communion with the other. The Mogayer are boat- 
men, fishermen, porters, and palanquin bearers. All of this cast can 
cat and intermarry together. They pretend to be Sudras of a pure 
descent, which is rather doubtful ; and assume a superiority over 
the HalcpecaSj one of the most common casts of cultivators in Tu~ 
lava; but they acknowledge tlicmselves greatly inferior to the 
Bunts. They have head-men called Gurucaras., whose office is 
hereditary in the males by the female line. With the assistance of 
a council, tlie head-man settles disputes, and punishes all transgres- 
sions against the rules of cast. The only fault that is punishable 
with excommunication is when a woman commits fornication with 
a person of a lower cast ; but for adultery with either a man of the 
cast, or of one that is higher, a woman is seldom turned away by 
her husband ; and even if she be, she is by no means disgraced, 
but returns to her brother’s house, and may be married again when- 
ever she finds a new lover. The men may take several wives, and 
the whole ceremony of marriage consists in giving the girl some 
ornaments. After accepting these, she must live in hi« house, nor 
can she leave it without her husband's consent; but, whenever he 
pleases, he may send her back to her brother. The children always 
follow the mother, and are the heirs to her brothers, and not to 
their father. If a man’s sister be living in the house, she has the 
entire management of it, and his wives have no authority. The 
Mogayer are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink intoxicating 
liquors. Some few of them can read, and write accompts. Those 
of them who are rich burn, those who are poor bury their dead. 
The spirits of good men go to Moesha, which, according to the 
BrdhmanSy is the heaven where Vishnu resides; but the Mogayer 
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know of no other. After death, bad men are supposed to be taken 
hy Emma Dharwa Raja, the judge of the infonial regions. Some 
of the Mogayers pray to Vi hnu, and some to Sha ; hut the proper 
deity of the cast is a goddess named Resiali Mahastumma, who is 
represented by an image in tlie form of a woman. The priest 
(Pujuri) is a Biluar, whose ollice is hereditary in tlie males of the 
female line. The women of tins family live with laymen, and the 
daughters of these are kept by the priest. This is the only kind of 
priest that these people have. The Brahmana indeed accept Dharma 
(duty) from them ; but they do not attend at any of their ceremo- 
nies, to read Alantrams. The goddess has other worshippers, Buntary 
and oil-makers. She never occasions any trouble to her votaries, 
if they pray and offer sacrifices; but, if these arc neglected, she 
inflicts sickness on the impious persons. Men who have incurred 
her displeasure, and who in consequence have become sick, make 
a vow to suspend themselves by hooks passed through the skin of 
their backs, and thus to be swung round before her temple. This 
expiation is performed at tlu* JatrarUy or great annual feast, when 
many bloody sacrifices are offered. Women who suppose that the 
goddess has inflicted on them barrenness, or other great infirmity, 
vow walk barefooted on red-hot coals before the temple. If 
the goddess hears their prayers, she prevents the coals from burn- 
ing their feet. !My informants^^impudcntly assert, that the ceremony 
is frequently performed. A quantity of red-hot coals are* spread 
before the temple ; and the woman, after having fasted a whole 
day, walks three times slowly with bare feet over the fire. The 
Mogaytrs suppose themselves liable to various diseases from the 
influence of evil spirits, called Jaeny, and Tcitoio, wliicli resemble 
those called These are not to be expelled by sacrifices ; 

but the Mogayer apply to some BiluaraSy and Mussulmans, who 
possess invocations ( Manirams) fit for the purpose. 

The princes of the house of //ccri had given great encouragement 
to the Christians, and had induced 80,000 of them to settle in 
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chapter Tulava, They are all of Kankdna descent, and retained the language 
dress, and manners of the people of that country. The clergy, ii 

Jan. 52 , is true, adopted the dress of the order to which they belonged ; bui 
they are all natives descended from Kankana families, and were 
purposely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructec 
in the Portuguese and Latin languages, and in the doctrines oi 
the Church of Rome. In Tulava they liad 27 Churches, each pro- 
vided with a vicar, and the whole under the control of a vicar- 
general, subject to the authority of the archbishop of Goa. Tippoc 
threw the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted to Isldmism t\it 
laity, and destroyed all the churches. As the Christian religion 
does not prevent the readmission into the church of such delin- 
quents, these involuntary Mussulmans have in general reconciled 
themselves with the clergy, who now of course are at liberty, and 
15,000 have already returned to Mangalore and its vicinity ; 10,000 
made their escape to Malabar, from whence they are returning 
home as quickly as their poverty will admit. The clergy are now 
busy with their flocks, whose poverty, however, has hitherto pre- 
vented them from rebuilding any of their churches. During the 
government of Hyder, these Christians were possessed of consider- 
able estates in land, all of which were confiscated by Tippoo, and 
immediately bestowed on persons of other casts, from whom it 
would be difficult to resume them. These poor people have none 
of the 'vices usually attributed to the native Portuguese; and 
their superior industry is more readily acknowledged by the neigh- 
bouring Hindus, than avowed by themselves. The vicar-general 
was long confined in JamdUdhdd. He speaks Latin neither cor- 
rectly nor with fluency, and seems very desirous of obtaining what 
he calls a domineering power over the sect, that his authority may 
be equal to that of the native Gurus ; so as to keep his flock in 
good order, not only by the spiritual means of excommuni- 
cation, but also by the temporal expedients of fine and corporal 
punishment. 
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The coins in common currency here are, 

Gold. 

The Ikeri Varaha, or Pagoda struck by the princes of Ikeri, ex- 
changes for - - - _ - Rupees 4 

The Bahadary Varaha, or Pagoda struck by Hyder - 4 

The Sultany ditto, Pagoda coined by Tippoo - - 4 

The Krishna Raja ditto. Pagoda coined by the present Mysore 
Raja - - - - - - -4 

The Puli Varaha, star Pagoda of Madras - - 

The Feringy Petta Varaha, or Porto-novo Pagoda - - 3 

The Sultany, CanteV -Raya, or Ikeri Hunas or Fanams - -f 
The Vir'-Raya Huna, or Fanam coined by the Coorg Raja - ^ 

Silver. 

Surdti Rupiya, the Rupee coined at Surat, worth silver Fanams 5-|- 
Company Rupiya, the Madras Rupee lately introduced, ditto 5\ 

Bily Huna, the same silver Fanam that is current in Malabar. In 
the Bdziir it exchanges for 10 Dudus, or Dubs, but in revenue is 
taken for 14. 

Copper. 

Both the Any Dudus, or Tippoo" s copper Dubs, and the Bombay 
Paisa, coined in England, are current here ; and these with their 
fractions, -f, and are the only small coin in use. Cowries, or 
small shells, are not in circulation. 

In payment for goods, or debts, every person must receive these 
coins at the above rate of exchange. The money-changers give 
silver for gold at the regulated price; but they take a small Batta, 
or exchange, when they give gold for silver. They give copper for 
silver at the regulated price ; but demand lO^ Dubs for the silver 
Fanam. 

Merchants accompts are commonly kept in Sultany Pagodas, Accompts. 
XoL. III. E 
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Rupees, and Anas, or fractions of 16 parts ; others are kept in 
Pagodas, a nominal Huna of 10 to the Pagoda, and Anas, or l6 parts 
of these Hunas, 

I shall make my calculations by reducing all sums to Sultany 
Pagodas, and taking these at their mint value of a little more 
than 8^. 

JVeights, 


Weights. Seer (Sida) used for weighing ought to equal Bombay 

Rupees, those in common currency having from 178 to 179 grains. 
I weighed a Seer in common use in the market (Bazar ), and found, 
that it contained 4297 grains, which is more than the standard of 
24 Rupees. The Seer is divided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths. 

The Maund (Mana) by which goods are sold in the market, 
contains 46 Seers, or 28 yV% Ih. 

The Maundhy which the merchants purchase weighs 16 Rupees 
more, or is lb. This is the weight by which the Company 
buys and sells. 

Jagory is both bought and .sold by a Maund of 40 Seers, or 
24^ lb. 

The Candy (Baru) contains 90 Maunds, and varies, accordingly, 
from 571 lb. to 489^ lb. These calculations are founded on the 
weight of the Rupee, If the Seer that I weighed were taken as a 
standard, we must to the above mentioned weights add about one- 
third per cent. 

. Grain Measures, 


These differ not only in every village, but also as they are used 
for retailing grain in the market, for purchasing grain from the 
farmer, or for sowing the seed. These differences have, no doubt, 
been introduced in order to confuse the officers of revenue. 

For retailing in the market here, the Seer (SidaJ is formed by 
mixing equal quantities of salt and of the nine most common grains; 
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and then, by taking of the mixture 84 Bombay Rupees weight. CHAPTER 
This quantity, when heaped, fills a Seer measure, and is 73 ,V6 ' o 
cubical inches. The Moray, or Mudi, contains 38 Seers, or about ^2. 
1-j^ bushel. 

The grain measure by which the farmers sell their crops is thus 
formed : 

^4y VoV cubical inches = 1 Hany. 

14 Hanks - - = 1 Cullishigay, 

3 Cullishigays - =1 Mudi or Moray, or 1 yWo^ bushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pepper, are sold by measure. Of this 
last a Pucka Seer, or 73 to¥o cubical inches, is reckoned to weigh 
51-|- Bombay Rupees, 

In Tulava the era of Sdlvodhanam is in use, and at Mangalore this Calendar, 
is reckoned the year 175^2 ; but in the north it is reckoned the year 
1723, and the people there are certainly the most learned. The 
year of Tulava is solar. I here give an almanack for the current 
year, according to the Brahmans of Carculla, who agree with those 
above the Ghats concerning the time of the era. 


Tulava Months. 

European Months. 


European Months.' 

Era of 1723 



A. D. 1800. 

EraofiS'ti/.1723 



A. D. 1800. 

Sughi - - 

1 

13 

March. 

Sughi - - 

18 

30 

March. 

2 

14 



19 

31 



3 

15 



20 

1 

April. 


4 

16 



21 

2 


5 

17 



22 

3 



6 

18 



23 

4 



7 

19 



24 

5 



8 

20 



25 

6 



9 

21 



26 

7 



10 

22 



27 

8 



11 

23 



28 

9 



12 

24 



29 

10 



13 

25 



30 I 

11 



14 

26 



31 

12 



15 

27 


Puggu - - 

1 

13 



16’ 

28 


2 

14 


i 

17 

29 



3 
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Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

Era oiS<il.\7'23 



D. 1800. 

Era 1723 



A. D. 1800, 

Puggu - - 

4 

16 

April. 

Baysha - - 

21 

3 

June. 


5 

17 



22 

4 



6 

18 



23 

5 



7 

19 



24 

6 



8 

20 



25 

7 



9 

21 



26 

8 



10 

22 



27 

9 



11 

23 



28 

10 



12 

24 



29 

11 



13 

25 



30 

12 



14 

26 



31 

13 



15 

27 



32 

14 



16 

28 


Catialu - - 

1 

15 



17 

29 



2 

16 



18 

30 



3 

17 



19 

1 

May. 


4 

18 



20 

2 



5 

19 



21 

3 



6 

20 



22 

4 



7 

21 



23 

5 



8 

22 



24 

6 



9 

23 



25 

7 



10 

24 



26 

8 



11 

25 



27 

9 



12 

26 



28 

10 



13 

27 



29 

11 



14 

28 



30 

12 



15 

I 29 



31 

13 



16 

30 

July. 

Bayiha - - 

I 

14 



17 

1 

2 

15 



18 

2 



3 

16 



19 

3 



4 

17 



20 

4 



3 

18 



21 

5 



6 

19 



22 

6 



7 

20 



23 

7 



8 

21 



24 

8 



9 

22 1 



25 

9 



10 

23 I 



26 

10 



11 

24 ' 



27 

11 



12 

25 i 



28 

12 



13 

26 1 



29 

13 



14 

27 



30 

14 



15 

28 



31 

15 



j6 

29 


Ati • - - 

32 

l6 



17 

30 


1 

17 



18 

31 



2 

18 



19 

1 

June. 

1 


19 



20 

2 


1 

4| 

20 j 
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Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

Em of5///.1723 



jD. 1800. 

Eraof>S<i/.1723 



A. D. 1800, 

Ati - • - 

5 

21 

July. 

Sonay « - 

22 

7 

September. 


6 

22 



23 

8 



7 

23 



24 

9 



8 

24 1 



25 

10 



9 

25 



26 

11 



10 

26 



27 

12 



11 

27 



28 

13 



12 

28 



29 

14 



13 

29 



30 

15 



14 

30 


Camay - - 

1 

16 



15 

31 



2 

17 



16 

1 

August, 


3 

18 



17 

2 



4 

19 



18 

3 



5 

20 



19 

4 



6 

21 



20 

5 



7 

22 



21 

6 



8 

23 



22 

7 



9 

24 



23 

8 



10 

25 



24 

9 



11 

26 



25 i 

10 



12 

27 



26 

11 



13 

28 



27 

12 



14 

29 



28 

13 



15 

30 



29 

14 



16 

1 

October. 


SO 

15 



17 

2 



31 

16 



18 

3 


Sonay - - 

1 

17 



19 

4 



2 

18 



20 

5 



3 

19 



21 

6 1 



4 

20 



22 

7 1 



5 

21 



23 

8 



6 

22 



24 

9 



7 

23 



25 

10 



8 

24 



26 

11 



9 

25 



27 

12 



10 

26 



28 

13 



11 

27 



20 

14 



12 

28 



30 

15 



13 

29 


Buntdeln 

1 

16 



14 

30 



o 

17 



15 

31 



3 

18 



16 

1 

Septembef, 


4 

19 



17 

2 



5 

20 



18 

3 j 



6 

21 



19 

4 



7 1 

22 



20 

5 



8 

23 



21 

6 j 



9 1 

24 
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The Brdhmans of Tul(rca, like the Namhuris, pretend, that the Pretensions 
country was created expressly for their use by Parasu-rdmay and 
that they are the only persons entitled to be called Baliki/y or pro- 
prietors of the soil. It would not appear, however, that in Tulava 
this story was ever so successful as it has been in Malayala, The 
Brdhmans indeed say, that they did not like the country, and were 
always running away to a city named Ahichaytray which seems to 
be in Tdingdna, At length 'a prince, named Myuru Varmd, made 
all those here adopt some new customs; after which th^ Panch- 
Drdvida Brdhmans of Ahichaytray and they, could no longer live in 
communion. They allege, that Myuru Varmd reinstated them again 
in the whole property of Tulava. 

At present, however, the greater part of the country belongs to Actual te- 
BuntSy and other Sudras, who style themselves proprietors 
although the are willing only to give them the title of 
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M ulacaras, 
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proprietors. 


AduvacaraSf 
or mort- 
gagees. 


Gnynicaras^ 
or tenants. 


Mulacarasj or tenants. The property, if ever it belonged to the 
Brahmans, has been entirely alienated ; nor is there even a pretence 
set up, of the Brahmans having a power of redemption. 

The Ballkies, Mulacaras, or proprietors, are answerable for the 
land-tax, called here Shista, and by the Mussulmans Shist, The 
estate is always called by the Baliki or proprietor’s name, although 
it is often mortgaged to its full value. 

The mortgagee is here called Aduvacaraj from Aduva, a mort- 
gage. The mortgagee pays the amount of the land-tax to the 
landlord (Baliky), who gives it to government. The remainder of 
the profit is retained by the mortgagee for the interest of the 
money that he has advanced, which is in general at the rate of 12|^ 
per cent, per annum : in some places, however, it is only 10 per cent.. 
Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing, wherein is 
mentioned the sum for which the estate is mortgaged. It may be 
resumed, by paying up this sum, whenever the landlord pleases ; 
but, if the mortgagee has planted any trees, he must be paid for 
them at a certain fixed rate, which is known to be equal to the ex- 
pense that he must have incurred. Many of the landlords retain 
their own estates, and cultivate mud) of them with their own 
stock; but about an eighth of the country has been mortgaged. 
Some landlords have mortgaged the whole of their estates, and, 
having had no hopes of being able to redeem them, have entirely 
left the country. The estates still, however, go by their names, 
and the tax is paid in their names by the mortgagees. 

Both proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to te- 
nants, or Gaynkaras. In this district, the tenant gives a writing, 
obliging himself to pay a certain rent, but receives no lease in 
return; and, whenever the land-holder pleases, may be ejected from 
his farm. In other districts, however, especially that of BarcurUy 
the tenant has a lease in perpetuity, of which he can only be de- 
prived by his, or his heirs, failing to pay the stipulated rent. Some 
of this rent is paid in rice, and some in money. 
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When a tenant undertakes to plant a garden, he obtains a writing 
from the landlord, by which he is ensured of the payment of the 
expenses incurred, should the garden be resumed ; and he pays no 
rent ( Gayni ) for a number of years sufficient to allow the garden to 
become productive. The amount of the expenses to be paid is 
settled by arbitration. When rice-land has been waste, the tenant 
for two or three years pays nothing, except the tax. This is the 
account given by the landlords. 

The tenants ought, on rice-lands, to have one-half of the pro- 
duce ; so, at least, the proprietors say. The proprietors let very 
few of their gardens, this being a profitable kind of farming. 

In this district (Taluc ) there are no waste lands ; but some fields, 
actually cultivated, were by Major Monro, allowed to be considered 
as waste, on account of the clamours made by the natives of their 
poverty. 

Although all the Inams, or charity lands, were ordered by Tippoo 
to be resumed, yet some belonging to temples have been concealed, 
as is acknowleged both by the Tahsildar and by the Hindu land- 
lords. This has not been disturbed by Major Monro, nor his suc- 
cessorMr. Ravenshaw; and an allowance is made by the govern- 
ment to both heathen temples and mosques. The principal Hindu 
temple here receives annually 120 Pagodas, and its lands produce 
360, in all 480 Pagodas, or 193/. 8^. ^d. The people are very 
anxious for its being restored to its former splendour. Major 
Monro seems to have thought that very moderate expenses should 
be incurred in supporting the religious ceremonies of the natives, 
the allowances that he has made for the temples being in general 
very small. I do not find that this economy has had any bad 
effect; and it is impossible for a European to be more respected 
by Hindus, than Major Monro is by those who were lately under 
his authority. 

In Tulam the state has no lands ; the whole is private property. 
All the land-tax is now paid in money ; but before the conquest 
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part of it was demanded in rice, and other articles of consumption 
for the troops, at a low rate,, which was fixed by the officers of 
government. The accompts contain solely the tax which each 
proprietor ought to pay. When a man alienates part of his lands, 
he agrees with the purchaser to take a part of the tax, and then the 
revenue of the new proprietor is entered in the public accompts 
under his name. The sum which he is to pay is always mentioned 
in the title deeds ; and the government has a right to prevent any 
division, that is not in proportion to the value of the lands alienated ; 
otherwise the revenue might suffer greatly. The proprietors allege, 
that the tax amounts to more than the rent, and that they arc 
obliged to borrow money, or to give part of the profit from the 
lands cultivated with their own stock, to enable them to satisfy 
the claims of government. Those whom I had assembled to give 
me information, and most of whom were as fat as pigs, gravely told 
me, that they were reduced to live upon Kanji, or rice-soup. From 
what they say, therefore, no estimate can be formed of the share 
of the rent which they pay to government. Every one thinks him- 
self bound to conceal the truth, and none more so than the native 
officers of revenue. Every step, indeed, seems to have been taken, 
by a chaos of weights and measures, and by plausible but false 
accompts, to keep the state of the country a profound mystery. 

To judge from appearances, the occupiers of land in Tulava are 
richer than even those of Malabar, who are, no doubt, in easier 
circumstances than those in Coimbetorc, or those above the Ghats. 
The universal cry of poverty, however, that prevails in e'^^ery part 
of India, and the care, owing to long oppression, with which every 
thing is concealed, render it very difficult to know the real cir- 
cumstances of the cultivator. We may safely however conclude, 
from the violent contest for landed property of every kind in Ca- 
nara, that each occupant has still a considerable interest in the 
soil, besides the reward due to him for cultivating whatever his 
stock enables him to do. It is indeed sincerely to be wished, 
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that this property may long continue unmolested ; as no country can CjHAPTER 
thrive where the absolute property of the soil is rested in the state. 

Cultivators who are rich keep from twenty to twenty-five ploughs, 22. 

1 , ^ t Fkrms and 

but at least one halt of the actual farmers have only one. Those stock, 
who keep two, three, and four ploughs, are common. Near the sea 
there are many plantations, and some cultivators take care of these 
only ; but, in general, each cultivator has some rice-ground, and 
some gardens. In the interior parts of the country very few have 
gardens. A farmer with four ploughs requires constantly six men, 
four women, and eight oxen. To transplant his rice, he must also 
hire women ; ten are required to plant in two days a Moray land* 

The wages of these ten for two days is said to amount to 40 Ha^ 
or almost the value of the seed ; which seems to be exaggerated. 

A farm, thus stocked, ought to contain 8 Morays sowing. Some 
people cultivate 10 Morays^ but they do it imperfectly. The land^ 
either for rice or pulse, it must be observed, is cultivated twice a 
year. I made many measurements to endeavour to satisfy myself 
with respect to the extent of what is called a Moray, or Mudi 
aowing ; but, owing to some artifices of the natives, the results dif- 
fered so essentially, that I can place no reliance on my own mea- 
sureiAents, and am inclined to think the extent very indefinite. 

The average Moray, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s answer to my 
queries, is ly^-g^ acre. At this rate, the eight Morays cultivated 
by four ploughs would amount to little more than 9 acres, which is 
absurd. The least that can be allowed for a plough is, I am per- 
suaded, six or seven acres. 

The cultivation is chiefly carried on hy Culialu, or hired servants; Price of la- 
but there are also some Muladalu, bought men, or slaves. A hired or 

man gets daily S Hanks of clean rice, or annually 21^ bushels, toge- ser- 
ther with Ix Ritpee's worth of cloth, a Pagoda in casK and a houses 
A hired woman gets Rupee for cloth, and f of the man's allow- 
ance of grain. In planting season, the women hired by the day get 
two Hanks of rice, or cubical inches. These wages are very 
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high* and niay enable the hired servants to keep a family in the 
greatest abundance. It is evident from hence, that the stock re- 

Jan. 22. quired to cultivate eight Morays of land was excessively exagge- 
rated by the proprietors. The wages, in grain alone, would amount 
to 156'i Morays of rice for 8 Morays sowing ; so that, to pay even 
them, would require at least 40 seeds. We may safely allow six 
Morays for each plough fully wrought ; but the number of ploughs 
in the whole district amount to rather less than one to 3 Morays of 
rice ground in actual cultivation, according to the revenue ac- 
compts ; owing, probably, to a want of cattle and other stock. At 
the end of the year, the hired servant may change his service, if 
he be free from debt ; but that is seldom the case. When he gets 
deeply involved, his master may sell his sisters’ children to dis- 
charge the amount, and his services may be transferred to any 
other man who chooses to take him and pay his debts to his iriaster. 
In fact, he differs little from a slave, only his allowance is larger, 
but then the master is not obliged to provide for him in sickness 
nor in old age. 

^slaves. A male slave is allowed daily 1-^ Hany of rice, or three-fourths 

of the allowance for a hired servant ; a woman receives one Hany. 
The man gets H worth of cloth, and 2 Rupees in cash; the 

woman is allowed only the cloth. They receive also a trifling allow- 
ance of oil, salt, and other seasonings. A small allowance is given 
to children and old people. When a slave wishes to marry, he re- 
ceives 5 Pagodas (2 guineas) to defray the expense. The wife 
works with the husband’s master. On the husbaiKi’s death, if the 
wife was a slave, all the children belong to her mother’s master; 
but, if she was formerly free, she and all her children belong to 
her husband’s master. A good slave sells for 10 Pagodas, or about 
4 guineas. If he has a wife who was formerly free, and two or 
three children, the value is doubled. The slave may be hired out; 
and the renter both exacts his labour, and finds him in subsistence^ 
Slaves are also mortgaged ; but the mortgager is not obliged to 
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supply the place of a slave that dies ; and in case of accidents, the CHAPTER 
debt becomes extinguished ; which is an excellent regulation. Free 
men of low cast, if they are in debt or trouble, sometimes sell their Jan. 22. 
sister’s children, who are their heirs. They have no authority over 
their own children, who belong to their maternal uncles. 

In this country the hill ground is never cultivated, except for 
gardens ; the whole may therefore be divided into rice-land and 
garden ground. 

The rice land is of three kinds ; MajelUt and Betta. Bylu Rice-hnd of 

ground is that in the lower part of vallies which are watered by 
small streams, from whence canals are dug to convey the water to 
the fields, which by this irrigation are able to give annually two 
crops. The Mc^clu land is higher than the Bytu, and is provided 
with small reservoirs, which ensure one crop, even when the rains 
last only two or three months. From some of these reservoirs, 
the water is let out by a sluice. It is raised from others by means 
of the Yatam^ or by a basket suspended between ropes. The Betta 
land is the highest part of the rice ground, and is provided with 
neither streams nor reservoir ; so that the crop depends entirely 
on the rain. In some places there is another kind of rice ground 
called Fotla, During the rainy season, it is so inundated, that it 
cannot then be cultivated; and, as the water dries, the rice is 
transplanted. 

On the Byhi land there are three crops in the year, 1st. Yenalu, JByw rice- 
2d. Sughi, and 3d Colaky. This last is only produced by a few 
spots particularly favoured with water. The accompanying table annually, 
will explain several particulars relative to the cultivation of rice. 
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Table explaining the Cultivation of Rice at Mangalore. 


Crop for .b 
which it a* 
is used. " g I 


Marnier of e £ 

cultivation. Z 4 


is I’il 

b « 'S 

£ £ 2ir 


Bify Ayki 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Jirigay Saly 
Amutty - 
Cagi Ayki 
Ditto - 
Attkardya 
\ Kitty Vettu 
Ditto - 
Sampa Saly 
Soma Saly 
Ditto - 
Tungalu - 
Attigary - 


White and small “ Bylu Yenabt 5 transplanted 20 

Ditto - - - ditto €olaky 3 sprouted seed 5 

Ditto - - - Majehi Tenalu 5 ditto 12 

Very small - - Bylu ditto 5 transplanted 1 5 

Large and black - ditto ditto 5 sprouted seed 20 

Ditto - • . ditto ditto 5 ditto 15 

Ditto - - - ditto Colaky 3 ditto 5 

Red and low priced ditto Sughi 3-| ditto 10 

- \ - - - Majelu Yenalu 3 ditto 10 , 

- - - - Bettu ditto 3 ditto 8 

- - . - - Majelu ditto 3f ditto 10 

- • - - ditto ditto 3^ ditto 10 

• - - - Bettu ditto 3f ditto 8 

• • - • ditto ditto 3 ditto 8 

- - - - Potla - - 5 transplanted 10 


Yenalu crop The kinds of rice that are transplanted for the Yenalu crop on Bylu 
transplanted. Cultivated as follows. Between the 14th of May and the 

14th of June, water the ground intended for raising the seedlings 
for two days, and then plough it twice ; all the water, except two 
inches in depth, being let off at each ploughing. The two plough- 
ings must be repeated every other day, until the eighth time. The 
field, before the last ploughing, is manured with ashes, and with 
dung, in which, while in the cow-house, the leaves of every kind 
of bush and tree have been mixed. The mud is then smoothed 
with theMutuPallayf or plank drawn by oxen (Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). 
The seed, prepared by causing it to sprout, is then sown very thick, 
the water being three inches deep. Next day the water is let off. 

the fifth diSty, when the shoots come up, they get as much water 
as covers the half next the ground ; and every day, as the plants 
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grow, the quantity of water is increased. On tlie nintti day the chapter 

* *' . XIV 

water is let entirely off, and is not given again until the eleventh 
day. If worms affect the plants, about the end of the third week 22 . 
the water is again let off for three days, and some ashes are sprinkled 
over the field to kill these destructive animals. The seedlings must 
be transplanted between the 30th and 3,5 th days. 

On the day that the seed is sown, the ground for receiving the 
seedlings when transplanted begins to be ploughed, and in the 
course of the month gets four double ploughings. The plough in 
use here (Plate XXII. Fig, 60.) is neater than usual in India, but 
is an implement equally wretched. In the intervals between the 
ploughings, the field is kept inundated. At the time of ploughing, 
two or three inches only of water are allowed to remain. After 
every ploughing, the soil is smoothed with the plank drawn by 
oxen. Between the 4th and 15th of July all the water except bne 
inch is let off, and the seedlings are transplanted. On the third day 
the field is drained ; ' and for two days it is allowed to dry. On the 
sixth it receives 2 inches of water, and then is continued inundated 
until the crop ripens. Between the 5th and I6th of August the 
weeds are removed by the hand. In October, or at the beginning 
of November, the straw is cut with the grain, and, till it be idry, is 
allowed to lie on the ground. In Figure 61, the sickle is delineated. 

The rice is thrashed by beating handfulls of the straw against a 
grating of Bamboos^ which is placed sloping from a stone to the 
ground : the grain falls through the grating. This operation is 
performed in the square surrounded by the farm-houses ; for here, 
as well as in most parts of India, there are no barns. The rough 
rice is dried in the sun, and much attention is paid to this opera-» 
tion with what is intended for seed. The straw is spread out to the 
sun as much as possible ; but, owing to the rain, is seldom got in 
well. The seed is kept in Morays, or straw bags, which are bung 
up in the smoke of the kitchen. The rice intended for consiimp- 
txonis put up in heaps, placed on straw, and covered with thatch. 
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Yenatu crop 
sown Mda, 


CHAPTER The husks are beaten off in the course of two or three months, and 
XIV. ^ 

immediately sold. The rough rice is put into large pots, over* 

Jan. 22. night, with so much water as will cover it. In the morning it is 
boiled until the husks begin to open. It is then dried in the sun, 
and beaten in a small hole in the ground, or in a stone with a long 
pestle, the end of which is covered with iron. For the use of Brdh- 
mans, a little is beaten without having been boiled ; but it does not 
preserve long. 

The rices that are cultivated as sprouted seed for the Yenalu crop 
on Byluldind are thus managed. The ploughings and manure are 
conducted exactly in the same manner as in the field on which the 
seedlings are raised ; but, in order to gain time, they are made 
fifteen days later. The seed is prepared by putting the Moray, or 
straw bag, in which it has been kept, into water from the evening 
until next day at noon. The bag is then removed into the house, 
and in the morning of the fourth day is opened, the seed is sprinkled 
with dung and water, and immediately sown. After having been 
sown, it is managed like the seedlings ; but the weeds are removed 
about the 26 th of July. The quantity of seed required on the 
same ground for the sprouted seed cultivation, is to that required 
for transplantation, as two to three. 

Sughi crop. In the Sughi crop on Bylu land the rice is mostly cultivated as 
sprouted seed. It is inferior in quality to the rice of the Yenalu 
crop, and is chiefly reserved for home consumption. Being reaped 
in the hot and dry season, the straw, though short, is well dried, and 
is a valuable supply of fodder. The sprouted seed for this crop is 
thus cultivated. Between the l6th of October and the 14th of No- 
vember, immediately after the Yenalu crop has been reaped, the 
ploughings commence ; and are carried on exactly as before de- 
scribed ; only in place of one man’s standing on the plank drawn by 
oxen, the ground being now harder, three or four men must stand 
on this instrument; a most barbarous and expensive manner of 
adding weight ; but in India it is seldom that an attempt is made 
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to accomplish any thing by machinery, that can be performed by 
human labour. The quantity of manure required for this crop is 
larger than that which is given to the first. If this crop be trans- 
planted, it only produces six seeds. 

The seed of the rices that are cultivated for the Colahy crop is 
sown sprouted. Between the 12th of January and the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, immediately after having cut the Sughi crop, the ploughing 
for the Colaky commences, and the field is managed exactly as in 
the Sughi crop. In most places the water must be raised by the 
Yaiamy called here the Panay, or by the instrument called Cai- 
dumhay (Plate XXV. Fig. 62), which makes the cultivation very 
expensive. The Cai-dumbay cannot raise water more than three 
feet, and is a means of irrigation very inferior to the basket sus- 
pended by ropes and wrought by two men. This crop requires a 
great deal of manure, otherwise it injures the following crop called 
Yenalu, 

In place of this third crop of rice, where the quantity of water 
is too small, a crop of Urudu ( Phaseolus minimoo Roxb: MSS. ), Ptf- 
dingk (Phaseolus Mungo), or Cudu (Dolickos hijlorus), is taken from 
the Bylu land. In some villages, but not in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a crop of Enama (Sesamum) is taken. For the three 
leguminous plants the ground in five days gets five 'double plough- 
ings, and after each is smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. 
It is then manured with dung and ashes, and the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered by the plough ; after which the soil is again 
smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. Then, if the field be not 
sufficiently moist, it must be divided into small plots surrounded 
by little banks, and once in fifteen days it must receive water. The 
quantity of the seed required for these pulses, is one-fourth of that 
required for rice in the sprouted seed cultivation, or about five*- 
sixteenths of a bushel an acre. The produce is about 8 seeds, or 
bushels an acre. 

VoL. Ill, 
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Jan. 22. 


Colaky crop 
of rice. 


Colaky crop 
of other 
grams. 
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Jan. 22. 


Majelu land. 


Betta land 
rice. 


Sogar-cane, 


In order to prevent the torrents of water, which in the rainj 
season run down from the hills, from injuring the Bylu land, A 
strong mound is formed round the bottom of the hills; and a 
channel above this mound conveys all the superfluous water into 
the sea, or into rivers. Coco-nut trees arc frequently planted under 
the bank, or mound, in order to give it strength. 

All the rices cultivated on the second sort of rice land, called 
Majelu, are sown sprouted ; only, any seedlings, that may happen 
to remain after planting the Bylu fields are put into the Majelu. 
The cultivation on this is exactly the same, and at the same season, 
as the Yeaalu, or first crop on Bylu land. The water, in case « f a 
deficiency of rain, is supplied from small tanks, which reserve a 
supply for fourteen or fifteen days after the rains are over. The 
seed required for this kind of land is said to be one thkd more, than 
that required for the same extent of Bylu ; but, on actual measure- 
ment, I found that a Moray of seed required considerably more 
Majelu than it did of Bylu, On a small portion of Majelu land, a 
second crop of Cudu (Dolkhos biflorus) is taken. It is sown be- 
tween the Ifith of October and the 13th of November, and its 
produce is nearly the same as when cultivated on Bylu land. 

The third sort of rice land, called Betta, is the same with the 
lower Parum, or hill-land of Malayala, which is there chiefly used 
for gardens. The rice cultivated on this is always sown sprouted, 
exactly in the same manner as the Yemlu, or first crop ; only it 
requires two more ploughings, and a greater quantity of manure. 
The seed ought to be 1^: of that which is required for the same 
extent of Bylu; but this also, I found, was not confirmed by actual 
measurement. This rice is kept for home consumption ; for that of 
the Yemlu, or first crop from Bylu, or the lowest land, is the kind 
commonly exported. 

It is upon this kind of ground that sugar-cane is cultivated ; but 
very small quantities only are raised, and that entirely by the native 
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Christians. Their method is as follows. Between the 14th of De- CHAPTER 

XIV. 

cember and the 11th of January the ground, for four successive 
days, has a double ploughing, and, after each, is smoothed with the 
plank drawn by oxen. Then, with a hoe, called Haray (Plate XXL 
Fig. 5d), parallel channels are formed, at the distance of every 8 
or 10 cubits. At right angles to these, and contiguous to each 
other, are formed trenches three quarters of a cubit deep, half a 
cubit wide at the bottom, and one cubit and a half at the top. The 
fieid is then manured with dung and straw ; which, after they have 
been spread on the field, are burned ; so that, in fact, the manure 
is ashes. The canes for seed are then cut into pieces, from half to 
three quarters of a cnbit long ; and these are soaked in water a 
whole day and a night. On the day after the manure has been 
burned on the field, the soil in the bottom of the trenches is 
loosened with the hoe, and mixed with the ashes ; and with these 
united the joints of the cane are slightly covered. They are placed 
horizontally, two and two, in lines parallel to the trenches ; and 
the ends of one pair to\ich the ends of the two adjacent pairs. The 
field is then watered, the channels being filled from a tank, or well, 
by means of the machine called Yatam, Except when there is 
rain, it must be watered every fourth day, speaking as a medical 
man; that is to .say, if it be watered on the 1st day of a month, it 
will be watered again on the 4th, 7th, 10th, and so forth. A com- 
post having been formed of rich mould, dung, and dry grass, it is 
burned; and on the 15th day from planting the ashes are spread 
over the field. At the end of the month, the weeds are removed 
by the hand, and with a small instrument named Sulingy. At the 
same time, the young canes are again manured with the burnt com- 
post. At the end of the second month, if the cane has a sickly 
colour, it is again manured. The rains commence about that time, 
and then the earth from the intermediate ridges is gathered up 
round the young canes ; which thus, in place of being in trenches, 
stand on the top of ridges. The field must then be well fenced. 
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CHAPTER Tlue dried leaves must be removed by the hand, which is all the 
farther trouble required, no watering being necessary after the 
Jan. 22 . rainy season is over. Jackalls eat the cane, and must be carefully 
watched. The cane is fit for cutting in 1 1 or months. There 
are two kinds; the and Cm Cabbu; or white, and black 

canes. The former is the Restali, and the latter the Putta Putty 
of the country above the Ghats> The same ground will not pro- 
duce sugar-cane every year; between every two crops of cane 
there must be two crops of rice. A piece of land that sows one 
Moray of rice, will produce 4000 canes, which are about six feet 
long, and sell to the JagoryhoiXtrs at from half to one Rupee a hun- 
dred. The Moray sowing of Betta land is here about 30,000 square 
feet; so that, according to the price of sugar cane, the acre pro- 
duces from about 58 to 29 Rupees, or from about 5/. 17^. to 
2/. 18.y. 6d, The land-tax is the same as when the field is cultivated 
for rice. The want of firewood is the greatest obstacle to this cul- 
tivation; the trash, or expressed stems, is not sufficient to boil the 
juice into Jagory, while that operation is performed in earthen pots 


placed over an open fire. If all the land in Codeal Taluc (district) 
that is fit for the purpose, were employed to raise sugar-cane, it 
would yearly produce 1000 Pagodas wortl; of cane; that is to say, 
there are about 1125 Mtidis sowing of land, that once in three years 
might be cultivated. The quantity in the neighbouring district 
on the south side of the river is much greater. The Jagory made 
here is hard, but black, and of a bad quality. It sells at 3 Maunds 
for the Pagoda, or at 1**^. 3|d. a hundred- weight. 

Kitchen- Between the rows of sugar-cane are raised some ciicurbitaceous 
plants, and some kitchen stuffs, that soon come to maturity. 

On Betta, or the highest of -rice-land, where the w^ater may be 
had by digging to a little depth, some people, chiefly Christians, 
cultivate capsicum, and Banguns (Solarium Melongena), as a second 
crop after rice. In good soils, these require to be watered once in 
three days ; in bad soils, they must be allowed water every other day. 
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The kind of land called Potla, or Mojarii, is situated in deep 
places near the banks of rivers ; and is so much overflowed in the 
rainy season, that, until the violence of this is over, it cannot be 
cultivated. Even in the dry season, it would in general be overflowed 
by the tide at high water; so that it is necessary to make banks to 
exclude the sea. The rice which it produces is always transplanted. 

Between the 17th 6f August and the 15th of September the seed is 
sown, and is managed in the same manner as the transplanted rice 
on Bylu land ; only the season is diflTerent. The same quantity of 
seed is required for the same extent of Bylu ground ; that is, one-half 
more than would be required for sowing broad-cast. This is a very 
precarious crop, being subject to be totally ruined by either too 
little or too much rain. 

Poor land of every denomination requires more seed than richer 
land of the same kind. 

The leaves of every kind of tree and bush, except such as are Manure, 
prickly, are used for manure. The cattle are kept in the house all 
night, and their dung is collected for the same use. It is kept in 
pits, and every clay’s collection is covered with leaves; the whole 
dunghill thus forming alternate strata of dung and leaves, which 
soon rot. The ashes and sweepings of the family are kept in a 
separate pit. The soil of towns is never used as manure. 

In Tulam the coco-nut and Betel-nut are the only productions of palm gar- 
the gardens that are taxed. The gardens are formed on hilly ground 
which has a red soil ; but, as the trees require to be watered, such 
places only are considered fit for the purpose, as afford water by 
digging wells to no great depth, or as can be watered by forming 
reservoirs. The water of the wells is raised by the machine called 
Yatam; but the gardens thus supplied, although requiring a great 
deal of trouble, are equally valuable with those watered from tanks;, 
for as these sometimes fail in the hot season, the crop for that year 
is lost, although the trees do not perish. Cultivation 

Here the Areca or Betel-nut palm forms separate plantations^ 


CHAPTER 

XIV, 

Jan. 22. 
FoC/a land. 
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CHAWfill which are surrounded by some rows of the coco-nut tree, and is 
xrv ^ 

not scattered about the gardens, as in Malabar, The following is 
Jan. 22. the manner of making one of these plantations, as described by the 
proprietors. Between the 17th of December, and the ISth of Fe- 
bruary, the seed must be collected from trees that are at least fifty 
years old. Having been kept four days in the house, it is tied up 
in a Moray ^ or straw-bag, and is immersed for 25 days in the water 
of a well. In the mean time a small plot of rice ground is repeatedly 
ploughed until it be reduced to a fine mud, and is well manured 
with dung and ashes. In this mud the nuts are placed close to one 
another, with their eyes uppermost, and one half of them above the 
earth. Then the plot is covered witli straw, and is watered once a 
day for a month. A piece of dry ground is then dug up with the 
hoe, and manured with dung and ashes. Into this the nuts, which 
have now sprouted, are transplanted at half a cubit’s distance from 
each other. The nuts only are covered, and the sprouts are left pro- 
jecting. For two months, if the soil be moist, it must be watered 
once in four days ; if it be dry, once in three days is sufficient. 
Another piece of ground is in the mean time prepared ; and at the 
end of the two months the young seedlings are removed thither, 
and placed at the distance of one cubit from each other. In this 
nursery they remain eight months ; and once in four days, when 
there is no rain, they are watered. In the mean while the garden 
is prepared by inclosing it with a dry hedge of prickly bushes. 
Within the hedge a row of coco-nut palms is planted, each being 
24 cubits from the other. Within these, at 10 cubits distance from 
each other, are formed pits, two cubits in diameter, and two cubits 
deep. In the bottom of each of these is put a young Arcca; all its 
roots are covered w'ith fine mould, and it is manured with a little 
dung. This is between the 19 tli of October and the Ifith of No- 
vember, at the close of the rainy season. Every fourth day the pits 
must be watered, while the sun is excluded by branches and leaves. 
At the end of six months some dung must be given, and the weeds 
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removed by the hand. Whenever there is no rain the waterings CHAPTEK 
are to be continued ; and twice a year the trees must be manured, 
and the weeds ought to be removed from near their roots. In two 22. 
years the pits are filled up with the manure. At the end of five 
years another set of pits is made, one between every two of the old 
ones ; and in these is placed another set of young plants, and ma- 
naged as the first set. At this second planting some plantain trees 
(Musas) are set in the garden, but not above forty for the hundred 
Arecas. Near the hedge, in a line with the coco-nut palms, are also 
put some Jack ( Artocarpus intcgrifolia) and Mango ( Mangifera in- 
dica) trees. When ten years old, the Arecah&gins to produce fruit; 
hut until the fifteenth year does not arrive at perfection. Por 
thirty-five years it continues in full bearing. From its 50th year 
until its death, which happens in from its 70th to its 100th year, 
the quantity of fruit gradually diminishes, but its quality rather 
improves. The trees in full fruit produce annually three bunches, 
which ripen in succession between the 19th of October and the 
16th of December. Eaoh bunch contains from 30 to 100 nuts; so 
that, according to the natives, 200 nuts may be taken as the average 
produce of an Areca when it is in vigour. When the Mango and 
Jack trees h#vre grown up, the pepper vines are usually put round 
them. Some people plant them also against the Areca, but they 
diminish its produce. Yams ( Dioscoreas) are planted near the hedge. 

The Befei-nut is collected by a set of people called Demdigas, Manner of 
who are sometimes kept as servants, and sometimes hired for the 

* ^ ^ and preserv- 

crop season, at 1|- uXwev Fanam a day part of which is paid ingthc^e^J- 

jn rice. A Devadiga in the forenoon cuts 25 bunches, and in the 
afternoon assists the family to prepare the nuts.. If the season pro- 
mise to be favourable, that is to say, not too rainy, when tljc nuts 
are three quarters ripe, they arc cut for fVan*-Adiky, or /dry -bet el. 
Immediately after they are cut, the husk is separated, and the 
nuts are then put into a pot, with as much water as will cover them, 
and bailed until th^ eyes (CorcuUa) fail out. They are then cut 
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CHAPTER into eight pieces, and dried in the sun four days, being removed 
into the house at night, or on the appearance of rain. It is of great 
Jan. 22. advantage to the Betel to be dried on a gray granite rock (Bily 
Cullu); but where that cannot be procured, it is dried on a piece 
of ground that is purposely made hard and smooth. For this opera- 
tion, the Demdiga requires the assistance of four people, generally 
the women of the house; and they prepare daily Seers measure 
Wan'-Adiky When the weather threatens to be 

rainy, the nuts^are allowed to ripen on the tree for Nir'-Adiky, or 
wet-betel, which is thus prepared. The nuts, with the husk on, just 
as they are taken from the bunch, are put into large jars full of 
water, and the mouths of these are closely shut. In this state they 
cannot be preserved longer than four or five months, and are there- 
fore taken for immediate consumption. A quantity adequate to 
supply the demand is daily taken out of the jar, and skinned as 
wanted. The knives used in preparing Betel-nut are delineated in 
Plate XXII. Fig. 63, 64. 

Expense of - A garden of 300 Arecas, which is one of a middling size, if it be 
^ ' watered by a well, requires the labour of six people, but of three 

only if it be watered by a tank. In the rainy season, however, 
while the cultivation of rice is chiefly carried on, th# three men 
who are employed to raise the water have nothing to do in the 
garden, and are employed on the rice ground ; even the three other 
men may be a few hours daily employed at any other kind of work. 
In fact, I suspect that the men, who spoke of six servants and four 
ploughs being requisite to cultivate 8 Morays of rice-land, ought 
to have added to the account an Areca garden of 300 trees. These 
men get 1-y Pagoda a year in money, 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and 
cat three times a day in their master’s house. 

BUckpepper. The pepper is managed as follows. Between the 24th of May 
and the 22d of June, the ground near the tree upon which it is to 
be trained is dug with a hoe. Then two, three, or four cuttings of 
the pepper vine, each a cubit long, are put in the ground, one end 
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them being allowed to project. They are then covered with grass. CHAPTEH 
This is done when the rainy season commences. A month afterwards 
they get a little dung. As the vines shoot, they are tied to the tree. 

When the dry season commences, they must he watered every se- 
cond day, until a year old, after which they require water once in 
four days. Twice a year also they must get manure of dung and 
leaves ; and long grass, or bushes, must be prevented from growing 
near their roots ; but there is no occasion to dig or plough the* 
whole ground. They begin to bear in the fifth year ; but are not 
in full crop until the eighth. If the worms attack the vine, they 
die in twelve or fifteen years; but otherwise they live twenty-five, 
and all the while produce good crops. When any vine dies, a new 
one is planted in its stead. Here they arc trained upon the Fongary 
or Hongary (Erythrina)^ the Nuriga (Moringa)y Jack (Artocarpus)^ 

Mango (Mangifera)t Areca^ coco-nut, and tamarind. The first is, 
however, most commonly employed, and in this country lives fifty 
years. It is not customary here to prune the trees upon which the 
pepper is trained. Each tree, according to the number of vines 
that it can support, produces from two to four Pucka Seers measure, 
or from parts to of a Winchester gallon, which will 

weigh from 2,-j%Vo 5,iVo Ih. When one or two berries begin 
to appear red, the whole are collected by pinching off the amnta, 

A man, in one day, can take the fruit from three trees, that is to 
say, can cure about 12 pounds of pepper. It is kept all night in the 
house. Next day the berries are rubbed off with the hands, and 
picked clean. They are then dried three days on mats, or on a 
piece of smooth hard ground, and every night are taken into the 
house. The pepper is then fit for sale, and the common price is 
one Vir'^Rdya Fanam for the Seer, which is at the rate of 10^4- Ru^ 
pees a Candy of 560 lb. the weight here in use ; or at the rate of 
120 Rupees nearly for the Candy of 640 lb. which the cultivators in 
Malabar employ. The export price is on an average 136 Rupees 
Voi,.IIL H 
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for the small Candy; but in this the merchants profit and the customs 
are included. 

The crop season is between the 15th of January and the 13th of 
February, Some people take advances ; but the practice does not 
seem to be so prevalent as in Malabar^ and the terms are somewhat 
more reasonable, although abundantly sev re on the imprudent 
cultivator. If the advance be made six months before the time of 
delivery, the borrower gets three fourths of the value of the pepper; 
so that the lender has a profit of one Rupee for every three advanced, 
or per cent. If, however, there is a delivery short of the sti- 
pulated quantity, the merchant gets back only a proportional 
part of the advance, with interest at the rate of three fourths of a 
Rupee for the Pagoda per annuii^ that is to say, 18| per cent. 

Although I examined both the cultivators and extractors of palm 
wine concerning the plantations of coco-nut trees, the account that 
I can give of them is not at all satisfactory ; what they said being 
in some places evidently false, and in others contradictory. 

The cultivators say, that the seed must be allowed one whole 
year on the tree to ripen, and must be the produce of a palm above 
fifty years old. After being plucked, it is kept four months in a 
place which is sheltered from the sun and rain. Then it is put 
in a well, and kept a month under water. A small plot of dry ground 
is then dug, and manured with dung and ashes. In this the coco- 
nuts are placed, at one cubit’s distance from each other, and buried 
80 as just to be covered above the eyes, >vhieh are placed uppermost. 
The plot must be near a tank or rivulet, from which with a wooden 
scoop, Tayrpallay (Plate XXV. Fig. G8.), the water is thrown into it 
every other day when there is no rain. If there be rain, pains must 
be taken to prevent too much from lodging on the plot. These ope- 
rations may be performed at any season ; so that the young plants, 
after remaining in the plot from U to 15 months, may be fit for 
transplanting between the Sgd of July apd the 20th of August In 
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t6is month square pits two cubits in width, two cubits deep, and at CHAPTEK 
24 cubits distance, arc dug ; and in the bottom of each is placed a 
Goco-nut with its young shoot, which then is about three feet high, 

Round it are placed SiSeer of salt, some ashes, and as much fine 
mould as will rise four inches above the nut and roots. The young 
plant must be watered every other day, until the second leaves 
expand, which will be in about six weeks. In dry weather they 
must, for at least five years, be watered once in four days. In low 
grounds near the sea or inlets, the trees after this age require no 
watering : but on high ground, during the dry season, they must 
be watered as long as they live. In both situations the trees must 
be manured twice a year with ashes, dung, and leaves ; and, if at a 
distance from the sea- water, they must at the same time get a little 
salt. When the first set arc from five to ten years old, another set 
is planted in the spaces between themi They arrive at full perfec- 
tion in twelve years, and continue in vigour until sixty. Those 
in plantations near the sea die at this age. These require no 
trouble ; but after five years of age to be manured once in six 
months ; and here no plantation is hoed or ploughed. Every second 
year, in the rainy season, between the 24th of May and the l6th of 
November, those trees which grow in low places near the sea are let 
for six months to the people who extract the juice. During this 
time, owing to the quantity of rain, the nuts in such situations do 
not ripen. In the year in which juice is extracted, the tree gives 
four bunches of nuts ; in the intermediate year it gives six bunches. 

According to the farmers, a garden on high ground, that contains 
500 trees, if watered by a tank, requires twenty men to work it ; if 
watered by a well, it requires thirty men in the rainy, and forty in 
the dry season. This, however, must be an excessive exaggeration. 

In the dry season these trees may once in three years be let for 
extracting juice ; but the practice is not common. Each tree, while 
in vigour, ought annually to produce fifty nuts. Those on the low 
ground produce more, but on the high-land they live much longer* 
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They there continue in full vigour until sixty years old, and for 
about ninety more gradually decay. 

The men who extract the juice in general hire the trees when 
these are fit for their purpose. The rate that they give seems very 
low, being only one fourth of a Rupee for three trees near the 
salt-water, and one fourth of a Rupee for four or five trees growing on 
hill-land ; and there must be some mistake, as both to the north and 
south the rate for each tree is half a Rupee, It is true, that here 
the trees are never exhausted, and, even in the year in which juice 
is taken, produce a crop of nuts. According to the Biluaras the 
trees near the sea can at all times yield juice, those growing on 
hills produce it only in the rainy season ; which is directly contrary 
to the assertion of the cultivators. The juice is partly sold, for 
drink, while fermenting; partly distilled into a liquor called Gun^ 
gasir ; and partly boiled into Jagory, 

The people who follow the business of extracting juice from palm 
trees, in their native language oiTulam^ are called Biluaras; but 
in that of Karniita^ which the people of rank here commonly use, 
they are called HaUpeca Damru, Their proper business is to extract 
juice from palm trees, to boil it down to Jagory, or to distil it into 
spirituous liquor; but many of them also cultivate the ground, a 
few as masters, but many more as Culialu, or hired servants Some 
of this cast have now settled above the Ghats, These will marry 
the daughters of the people remaining in Tulava; but those here 
will not marry a girl from Karnata^ because the property there goes 
to a man’s children, but here it goes to the children of his sisters ; 
and, if he married a girl from Karndta, her brothers would not 
receive the children. The Biluaras pretend to be Sudras, but ac- 
knowledge their inferiority to the Bunts, The business of the cast 
is settled by a person called Guricara, who is appointed for the pur- 
pose by the government, and who, with the assistance of a council 
of elders, has the power of excommunication, ^nd of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment. None of this cast can read. They are permitted 
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to eat animal food, but ought. not to drink intoxicating liquor. CHAPTEH 
The men are allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses ; 
but on the husband’a death the widows, with their children, return Jan. 22. 
to their brother’s houses, and the eldest son of the eldest sister of 
the deceased person becomes master of his house and property. If 
a man fall into poverty, his children go to their uncle’s house, be- 
fore their father’s death. Girls continue to be marriageable after 
the age of puberty ; and a Mddow, or divorced woman, may marry 
again. A man may turn away his wife when he pleases; but a 
woman cannot leave her husband without his consent. This hpw- 
eyer, by committing adultery with any person of the cast, she can 
in general procure ; for few husbands retain their wives when un- 
faithful ; and she is not disgraced, but may get another husband^ 
or at any rate she can live with her brother. Those who are in easy 
circumstances burn their dead ; those who die poor arc buried. The 
spirits of good men are supposed to go to a heaven called Sorgum, 
those of bad men are sent to a place of punishment called Nuraka, 

They seem to have no idea of transmigration. A few of them wor- 
ship FwAwm; the greater part, however, never pray to any of the 
great gods, but content themselves with an annual sacrifice to 
Marima, and the other Saktis^ by which they hope to avert the evils 
that are occasioned by these agents of Siva. Their women are 
liable to disorders that are attributed to the influence of 
or evil spirits. These are not appeased by sacrifices; but the 
Biluaras apply to the Cunian, whose MantramSy they fancy, are ca- 
pable of casting out these devils. None of the Biluaras have P«r 6 - 
hitas to read Mantram or Sdstrams on occasion of any ceremony, 
such as marriage, or the commemoration of their deceased parents; 
nor have those who confine their worship to the Saktis any Guru ; 
but those who pray to Fishnu are subject to the Sri Vakhnavam 
BrahmanSy who accept of their Dharmay or duty, and bestow on them 
UpadisUy Chakrdntikai^y holy- water, and the like. 
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But to returu to the gardens. The tenants (Gaynigaras) not only 
differ from the Biimras^ but also give a different account from the 
proprietors (Mulucaras), They say, that when they arc disposed to 
plant a gardenj they agree with a proprietor for a piece of ground 
suited to the purpose. They agree to give him a fixed annual r^nt 
in money ; and so long as they pay this, the garden cannot on any 
pretence be resumed. In case of a deficiency of rent, the proprietor 
may resume the garden; but he must pay the tenant for all im- 
provements made hy planting. The value of each kind of tree is 
fixed, and is not left to arbitration, as was alleged by the proprietors. 
For coco-nut palms the value differs, according to their age, from 
one to three Rupees, A Betel-nut palm is valued at one fourth of a 
Rupee; ten or twelve fruit trees at one Rupee; a tree covered with 
pepper vines one Rupee. The expense of rearing all these must be 
as great here as in Malabar ; and we may safely conclude, that 
these values at least equal the expense incurred. A tenant cannot 
sell his garden ; but he may at any time go to the proprietor and 
compel him to take it off’ his hands, and to pay the value of the 
trees. The tenants sometimes hire gardens that have been brought 
to maturity. In this case, they pay a certain sum for each palm, 
but nothing for any of the other articles that are reared in the 
garden. The proprietor continues to cultivate the garden, and to 
keep up tlie number of the trees. This seems to be a reason for the 
low state at which the cultivation of pepper is in Tulava; as the 
proprietor is not at all interested in increasing the number of vines. 

Betel- leaf (Piper Bet le) is here cultivated in separate gardens, 
as is the case in most parts of India, except in Malabar. For this 
purpose, a red stony soil on the side of a rising ground is preferred. 
Some of the gardens are watered from tanks; others, by means of 
the Yatam^ from wells, in which the water stands from 12 to 24 feet 
under the surface. Between the 23d of April and the 23d of May 
the ground is first dug, and is then formed into beds six cubits 
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wide, which are separated by trenches three fourths of a cubit CHAPTER 

XIV 

broad, and half a cubit deep. In the centre of each trench, at four 
finger-breadths from each other, are planted, in a row, cuttings of Jan* 22. 
the Beiel-vine, each a cubit in length. If there is no rain, they 
must be slightly watered five times a day, and then covered with 
branches to keep off the sun. At the end of the first and second 
months, a little fresh red soil, mixed with small stones, are put in 
the bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the third month a row 
of branches, at six or eight cubits from each other, is planted on 
each side of every trench. The branches are intended to grow up 
to trees as supports to the vines. Those chosen are the Pongary 
(Erythrina)^ the Nuriga ( Moringa)^ and the Agashay (JEschyno- 
mtne grandifiora) , At the same time, a little more earth and some 
dung are put into the trenches. In the sixth month more earth 
and dung is given ; and. Bamboos having been tied horizontally 
along the rows of branches, the young Betel-vines are tied up to 
these. At the same time, in the middle of every second bed, a 
channel is formed, which every other day is filled with water; and 
from thence, by means of the Tay~pallay (Plate XXV. Fig. 6B), the 
water must be thrown on the plants. Every month, a little dung 
and red earth is put to the roots of the vines, and these are tied up 
to the Bamboos and trees. When a year old, the garden begins to 
produce leaves for sale ; after which, once in two months, it requires 
to be manured, and in dry weather to be watered once in two days. 

In the centre of each of the betls that have no channels, is then put 
a row of plantain trees. The garden is generally surrounded by a 
quickset hedge, at other times by a dead hedge of prickly bushes, 
and in the interval between the fence and vines are planted Chp- 
and other kitchen stuffs. Every four years x\\t Betel-'vines 
die ; but in their stead others are immediately planted, a new trench 
being dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty 
years, the soil having been exhausted, all that is near the trees , is 
removed, and in its place fresh red earth is brought into the garden. 
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But to return to the gardens. The tenants (Gaymgaras) not only 
differ from the BiluaraSf but also give a different account from the 
proprietors (Mulucaras). They say, that when they are disposed to 
plant a garden^ they agree with a proprietor for a piece of ground 
suited to the purpose. They agree to give him a fixed annual r^nt 
in money ; and so long as they pay this, the garden cannot on any 
pretence be resumed. In case of a deficiency of rent, the proprietor 
may resume the garden; but he must pay the tenant for all im- 
provements made by planting. The value of each kind of tree is 
fixed, and is not left to arbitration, as was alleged by the proprietors. 
For coco-nut palms the value differs, according to their age, from 
one to three Rupees, A Betel-nut palm is valued at one fourth of a 
Rupee; ten or twelve fruit trees at one Rupee; a tree covered with 
pepper vines one Rupee, The expense of rearing all these must be 
as great here as in Malabar ; and we may safely conclude, that 
these values at least equal the expense incurred. A tenant cannot 
sell his garden ; but he may at any time go to the proprietor and 
compel him to take it off his hands, and to pay the value of the 
trees. The tenants sometimes hire gardens that have been brought 
to maturity. In this case, they pay a certain sum for each palm, 
but nothing for any of the other articles that are reared in the 
garden. The proprietor continues to cultivate the garden, and to 
keep up the number of the trees. This seems to be a reason for the 
low state at which the cultivation of pepper is irxTulava; as the 
proprietor is not at all interested in increasing the number of vines* 
Betel-leaf (Piper Bet le) is here cultivated in separate gardens, 
as is the case in most parts of India, except in Malabar, For this 
purpose, a red stony soil on the side of a rising ground is preferred. 
Some of the gardens are watered from tanks; others, by means of 
the Yatam, from wells, in which the water stands from 12 to 24 feet 
under the surface. Between the 23d of April and the 23d of May 
the ground is first dug, ^tnd is then formed into beds six cubits 
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wide, which are separated by trenches three fourths of a cubit CHAPTER 

broad, and half a cubit deep. In the centre of each trench, at four 

finger-breadths from each other, are planted, in a row, cuttings of 22. 

the Betel-vine, each a cubit in length. If there is no rain, they 

must be slightly watered five times a day, and then covered with 

branches to keep off the sun. At the end of the first and second 

months, a little fresh red soil, mixed with small stones, are put in 

the bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the third month a row 

of branches, at six or eight cubits from each other, is planted on 

each side of every trench. The branches are intended to grow up 

to trees as supports to the vines. Those chosen are the Pongary 

(Eryihrina), the Nuriga (Moringa), and the Agashay (JEschyno^ 

mene grandiflora). At the same time, a little more earth and some 

dung are put into the trenches. In the sixth month more earth 

and dung is given ; and, Bamboos having been tied horizontally 

along the rows of branches, the young Betel-vines are tied up to 

these. At the same time, in the middle of every second bed, a 

channel is formed, which every other day is filled with water; and 

from thence, by means of the Tay-pallay (Plate XXV. Fig. 6S ), the 

water must be thrown on the plants. Every month, a little dung 

and red earth is put to the roots of the vines, and these are tied up 

to the Bamboos and trees. When a year old, the garden begins to 

produce leaves for sale ; after which, once in two months, it requires 

to be manured, and in dry weather to be watered once in two days. 

In the centre of each of the beds that have no channels, is then put 
a row of plantain trees. The garden is generally surrounded by a 
quickset hedge, at other limes by a dead hedge of prickly bushes, 
and in the interval between the fence and vines are planted Cap- 
sicums, and other kitchen stuff's. Every four years the Betel-vines 
die; but in their stead others are immediately planted, anew trench 
being dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty 
years, the soil having been exhausted, all that is near the trees is 
removed, and in its place fresh red earth is brought into tbe garden. 
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CHAPTER The trees last for fifty or sixty years ; but when, by accident, one. 

dies sooner, a fresh branch is planted to supply its loss. These 
Jan. 22. substitutes, however, do not thrive. When, from old age, the whole 
trees begin to decay, the garden is abandoned, and a new one is 
formed in another place. If the garden receive its supply of water 
from a reservoir, the cultivator, each time that he plants, pays to the 
proprietor 10 gold Fanams^ or i2j Rupees for every 1000 vines. In 
the three intermediate years he pays nothing. If the water be 
supplied from a well, the rent is only half of the above mentioned 


Cattle and 
fodder. 


The cattle employed in labour here are chiefly bred in the inland 
districts about Subhra-mani, and are no larger than those of Malabar, 
From the month of January, until the commencement of the rainy 
season, they are supported on fodder. Between the 17th of No- 
vember and the I6th of December a bad hay is made of the long 
grass which grows naturally on some hills that are purposely kept 
clear of bushes. This hay is chopped, and is boiled with rice husks 
for three hours; of this the oxen are allowed a quantity morning 
and evening ; half a Maund[\^ lb.), the people say, would be a good 
allowance. At night they get rice straw to the amount of about 
three fourths of a Maund (21 lb.), as the people whom I consulted 
conjecture ; but, from the appearance of the cattle, the quantity 
allowed cannot be near so much. The people indeed merely spoke 
by guess, no Hindu, so far as ever I heard, having thought of 
weighing fodder. At the end of the dry season the cattle, as usual 
in India, become very poor; but in the rainy season those here are 
fat, and the cows are entirely supported by pasturing on the hills : 
at night the working cattle are allowed rice straw. An ox is wrought 
from sun rise until noon only, and is allowed the afternoon to pas- 
ture# Epidemic diseases arc sometimes very destructive, and arc 
attributed to a contagion which is supposed always to originate 
above the Ghats, An old man says, that he remembers twenty times 
the ^irevalence of this epidemic ; but that seems to be speaking in 
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round numbers : for the five last years there has been no disease of chapter 
the kind. A good cow gives twice a day half a Seer of milk. For 
this purpose few female buffaloes are kept, but a great many males Jan. 22. 
are employed in the plough. Swine are kept by some of the low 
casts ; but the pork of lame swine is an abomination with the Bunts, 
as with all the higher ranks of Hindus, although many of them arc 
fond of the meat of the wild hog. No horses, sheep, goats, nor 
asses are bred in Tula^a ; nor have its inhabitants any carts. 

Salt is made on this coast by a process similar to that used in Salt. 
Malabar ; but the quantity manufactured is very inadequate to the 
demand of the country. A low piece of ground covered by the 
flood, but dry at low water, is chosen, and surrounded by a bank 
that is capable of excluding the tide. By means of a tunnel passing 
through the bank, and formed of a hollow coco-nut tree, the salt 
water can at pleasure be admitted. A sufficient quantity having 
been received, the tunnel is shut; and, when the water has eva- 
porated, the soil is very strongly impregnated with salt. Brine is \ 
formed, as usual in India, by filtering salt water through this saline 
earth. The brine is exposed to the sun in small plots, levelled, and 
rendered impenetrable to water by a coating of clay and sand well 
beaten together, and rubbed smooth with a stone. To form the 
salt requires 28 hours evaporation ; and it can be made only be- 
tween the 26 th of March and the 23d of May. The man who makes 
it gets from the government an advance of five Pagodas in cash, 
and of rice to the same amount. He repays the money, but not the 
rice, and pays on an average a tax of 43 Pagodas ; so that, in fact, 
government gets from him 38 Pagodas (15/. Ifi^*. 3d.) for an ordi- 
nary salt-field. Larger or smaller ones pay in proportion. The 
manufacturer sells his salt as he pleases. It is mixed vrith a con- 
siderable quantity of earthy impurities, but not with more than th« 
common salt of Bengal contains. The grains are large and cubical, 
and often adhere together in large porous masses. It seems to be 
voL. HI. I 
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very deliquescent. The common price is 1120 6'eer^ for iht Pagt>da* 
The Seer measures 76 ^ cubical inches ; the bushel therefore, in 
eluding the duties, costs less than 

No iron is made in the province of Cttnara, 

Having assembled the principal traders of this place, they say, 
not only that the trade of the place has decayed greatly since the 
time of HydeVy which may possibly be true; but they also assert, 
contrary to the evidence of the custom-house accompts, that since 
the fall of Tippoo the imports have diminished greatly. They ac- 
knowledge, however, that under this prince the merchants suf- 
fered terrible oppressions,* and that under his government the 
greater part of them were ruined. Hyder had collected them toge- 
ther with great pains, and he always allowed a Lac of Rupees 
(10,073/. 12^. to be in advance to honest and industrious, 
but poor men ; by which means such valuable persons were induced 
to come from great distances, and to settle at this place. The prin- 
cipal merchants in Hyder's time were Moplays and Kankdnics ; a few 
came from Guzzerat, Since the Company has acquired the govern- 
ment of the country, many men of substance have come from Sia'aL 
Cuteky Bpmbayy and other places to the north. These men are 
chiefly of the Vaisya cast, but a good many are among them. 

The shopkeepers are still mostly Moplays and KarMaics, The Bunts 
are now beginning to pursue commerce. The vessels employed in 
trade chiefly belong to otjier ports. 

Rice is the grand article of exporf. It is sent to Muscaty Bombay, 
Goa, and Malabar, Tlie duties on its exportation were lowered by 
Major Monro ; but that has made no material difterence in tire 
price, and the cultivators are not sensible of any benefit from this 
measure. The average price, including duties and shipping charges, 
varies, according to its quantity, from 24 to \ Pagodas ‘d Gorge o^ 
42 Morays. This makes the price IVom almost ^s, iS\d. to 2^. 8|^. 
a bushel. The cultivators, of course, sell it lower ; about 2 Morays 
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for a Pagoda may be the average price that they get for good rice, 
M hich is 3^. 1 d, a bushel; The coarser kinds are lower in proportion. 

Next to rice, Supdri or Beicl-nut is the chief export. It h sent 
to Suraif Bombay^ and Cutch. The export price of the raw nut is H 
Pagodas a Candy^ or 1/. 25. ^\d. a hundred-weiglit. That of the 
boikd nut is 15 Pagodas, or 1/. 3s. \\\d. a hundred-weight, 

Black-pcpper the merchants reckon the next greatest article of 
export; but, to judge from tlie custom-house accompts, it would 
seem to be more considerable. Its average price is 34 Pagodas a 
Candy, or 31. 1 a*. 1 d. a hundred-weight. Tlie customs on pepper are 
lower here tlian in Malabar, and no rent nor tax is exacted from the 
cultivator; yet the price at Mangalore is higher than dXTtlllchcry^ 
and the cultivation is more neglected. 

Sandal wood is sent to Bombay ; but it is all the produce of the 
country above the Ghats. 

Cassia, called here TBidP -China, or cinnamon, is sent to Muscat, 
Cutch, Surat, and Bombay ; and is exported at 9 Pagodas tlie Candy, 
or 145. Ai\d. the hundred- weight. The buds of this tree are called 
Cabob China, which seems to be the origin of the European word 
Cubeb. Tliey are exported to the same places. 

Turmeric grows in the country, and is exported to Muscat, Cutch, 
Surat, and Bombay, at the rate of 8 Pagodas a Candy, or 125. ^^d. 
a hundred- weight. 

Tlie chief imports, according to these merchants, are blue cotton 
cloths from Surat, Cutch, and Aladras. The Surat cloth is the most 
common. It is 36 cubits long, two broadfand of a very dark colour, 
and sells for from 18 to 50 Pagodas a Gorge, or from 3* to \0 Rupees 
a piece. 

Coarse white cotton cloth from Cutch, Bavanagur, and other 
places north from Bombay. 

Salt from Bombay and Goa. The foimer sells at 70 Pagodas a 
Cumbu, and the latter at 50 Pagodas: the former is a little more 
than 3:^d. and the latter than 9.^d. a bushel. 
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CHAPTER Raw-sllk, for tlie use of the manufacturers above the Ghats, is 
itnported from China sLnd Bengal ; and from Muscat a kind of red 
5an. 22. dye, called Munjisht, which I believe is a species of madder. 

Sugar is imported from Bengal and China, and oil and Ghee (boiled 
butter) from Surat. 

Much of the cloth used in the country is brought from above the 
Ghats ; partly by the merchants of this place, and partly by those 
of Bangalore and Cuddapa, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


JOURNEY FROM MANGALORE TO BEIDURU. 


J ANUARY 29th. — I went about ten miles to Areola, which is also 
called Feringy-petta, having formerly been chiefly inhabited by 
the Christians of Kankdna, invited to reside here by the princes of 
the house of IkerL Its situation, on the northern bank of the sou- 
thern Mangalore river, is very fine, and it was formerly a large town. 
After Tippoo had taken General Mathews, he destroyed the town, 
and carried away its inhabitants. One end only of the church re- 
mains, which however shows that it has been a neat building. Its 
situation is remarkably fine. 

Even now the river contains a great deal of water, and in the 
rainy season it is very large. Its banks, like those of the Panyani 
river, are very beautiful and rich. Indeed the whole country en- 
tirely resembles Malabar, only the sides of the hills have been 
formed into terraces with less industry. As no hill-rice is cultivated 
in this vicinity, the terraces are formed at the roots of the hills 
only, where the gardens iw. Malabar situated. According to the 
report of the natives, not one fourth part of the ground fit for gar- 
dens is now planted. They say, that Tippoo, in order to remove 
every inducement for Europeans to frequent the country, destroyed 
all the pepper vines, and all the trees on which these were supported. 
Much of the rice land is so well watered by springs and rivulets, 
that it produces a constant succession of crops of that grain; one 
crop being sown as soon as the preceding one has been cut. Al- 
though here the steep sides of the hills are not formed into terraces, 
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as ill Malabar, yet the gently sloping lands are formed into rice- 
fields that are cultivated once a year. In Malabar they would be 
either planted, or reserved for the cultivation of hill-rice, Sesamum, 
or the like; and would yield a crop once only in three years. 

30th Jflnaary . — Yesterday a considerable part of my baggage 
lost its way ; and although accompanied by two guides, and tra- 
velling on the most public road in Canara, 1 did not discover my 
tents until two o’clock tliis morning. The guides and attendants, 
in excuse for tlieir stupidity, alleged, that they were misled by the 
reports oi’ the natives, who had informed them of my having j)assed 
pi aces which. I never had been near. The cattle were so much 
fatigued that I would not proceed; so I employed the day in col- 
lecting j)laiits. 

3 1 St January. — In the morning I went SuUany cosses to Na^ 
gara Agrartun. Tlie road in general is bad even for oxen. The 
country is similar to that between Mangalore and Areola, Most of 
the hills are clear; but many palms of the Borassus kind are scat- 
tered throughout the country, and the little vallies are finely 
watered with clear perennial rivulets. These are confined by 
dams; so tliat it is said, tliat about one fourth part of all tlie low 
rice land in Buritwala district (Talac) produces annually three 
crops of rice. 

About a coss from Nagara I passed through an open town named 
Buntxvala, wliicli at present contains about 200 liouses. In the last 
war the Coorg Raja destroyed about 200 houses, and carried away 
one half of the inhabitants. Many new houses are building; and, 
as I passed through, I observed, that the people were deeply en- 
gaged in the bustle of commerce, and from their appearance were 
in good circumstances. They carry on a great trade between 
galore on the one hand, and Hasina, Bailuru, fVostara, Singa-pura^ 
petta, Narasingha-pura, and Attigupa on the otlier. From the neigh- 
bouring country they also collect much rice for exportation. 

The town is situated on the north bank of the river passing 
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Areola^ and which is named the Nctraxvati. Since I left Animalaya, CHAlTER 
this is the first river that I have found possessing a name. The 
tide flows no higher than Areola ; but canoes carrying 100 Morays^ Jan. 31 . 
or about 130 bushels of rice, can at all seasons ascend five or six 
cosses above Nagara. The channel is very wide, and full of rooks, 
which in the diy season form many islands, among which the river 
winds with a gentle current. In the rainy season, canoes can ascend 
six cosses farther tliaii they can do at present. There are two 
branches of the river, wliich join five cosses above Nagara, Tlie 
northern brancli is the largest, and comes from the same place that 
gives rise to the Titnga and Bhadra rivers. 

All the way I observed many iron guns lying near the road ; and 
was told that Tippoo^ when he destroyed Mangalore fort, ordered 
all the guns to be transported to Serbigapatarn ; but the people en- 
trusted with performing this duty were bought off by the labourers, 
and found out various pretexts for leaving most of the guns on the 
road. By the natives they are considered as totally useless. 

Nagara Agrarum^ as its name implies, is a village, inhabited by Nafrarm 
BrAhmans, of whose houses it at present contains thirty. They were 
brought here 70 or 80 years ago, and land was assigned for their 
support by Colala Vencatashya^ a BrAhmaji in the service of S6mas6- 
kara Nayaka, the son of Sivuppa Nayaka^ the first prince of thq house 
of Ikeri. The Tahsildar of Buntwala resides here ; for, being a 
BrAhman^ he naturally prefers the society of Nagara to that of the 
traders of Buntwala. His district (Talac) contains four Rajanhips ; 

Choutar, Bungar, Ajelary and Mular. These RAjas were all Jain. 

The families are still extant, but have neither authority nor public 
revenue. They support themselves by their private estates. 

The soil of Tulava gradually grows worse for grain, as it is distant Soil of Tm- 
from the sea. The best in (juality extends from Mangalore to Bunt- 
wala; the next from thence to Punjalcutta ; and the worst from 
thence again to the hills. There the rains are so excessive, that 
they injure the crops of rice, as indeed happens in Malabar ; but it 
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as ill Malabar, yet tlie gently sloping lands are formed into rice- 
fields that are cultivated once a year. In Malabar they would be 
either planted, or reserved for the cultivation of hill-rice, Sesamum, 
or the like; and would yield a crop once only in three years. 

SOth Jfinaari/. — Yesterday a considerable part of my baggage 
lost its way ; and although accompanied by two guides, and tra- 
velling on the most public road in Canara, I did not discover my 
tents until two o’clock this morning. The guides and attendants, 
in excuse for their stupidity, alleged, that they were misled by the 
reports ol* the natives, who had informed them of my having passed 
places which. I never had been near. The cattle were so much 
latigucd that I would not proceed; so I employed the day in col- 
lecting plants. 

31st January. — In the morning I went ihv ft t Suit any cosses to Na- 
gara Agrarum, The road in general is bad even for oxen. The 
country is similar to that between Mangalore and Areola, Most of 
the hills are clear; but many palms of the Borassus kind are scat- 
tered throughout the country, and the little vallies are finely 
watered \vith clear perennial rivulets. These are confined by 
dams ; so that it is said, that about one fourth part of all the low 
rice land in Buntwala district (Taluc) produces annually three 
crops of rice. 

About a coss from Nagaral passed through an open town named 
Buntwala, which at present contains about 200 houses. In the. last 
war the Coorg Raja destroyed about 200 houses, and carried away 
one half of the inhabitants. Many new houses are building; and, 
as I passed through, I observed, that the people were deeply en- 
gaged in the bustle of commerce, and from their appearance were 
in good circumstances. They carry on a great trade between Man^ 
galore on the one hand, and Hhina, Bailuru, IVostara, Singa-pura- 
petta, Naraungha-pura, and Attigupa on the other. From the neigh- 
bouring country they also collect much rice for exportation. 

The towu is situated on the north hank of the river passing 
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Areola^ and which is named the Netrawati, Since I Animalaya^ 
this is the first river that I have found possessing a name. The 
tide flows no higher than Areola; but canoes carrying 100 Morays^ Jan. 31 . 
or about 130 bushels of rice, can at all seasons ascend five or six 
cosses above Nagara. The channel is very wide, and full of rocks, 
which in the dry season form many islands, among which the river 
winds with a gentle current. In the rainy season, canoes can ascend 
six cosses farther than they can do at present. There are two 
branches of the river, which join five cosses above Nagara, The 
northern branch is the largest, and comes from the same place that 
gives rise to the Tunga and Bhadra rivers. 

All the way I observed many iron guns lying near the road ; and 
was told that Tippoo, when he destroyed Mangalore fort, ordered 
all the guns to be transported to Seringapatam ; but the people en- 
trusted with performing this duty were bought oif by the labourers, 
and found out various pretexts for leaving most of the guns on the 
road. By the natives they are considered as totally useless. 

Nagara Agrarum^ as its name implies, is a village, inhabited by 
Brdhmam, of whose houses it at present contains thirty. They were 
brought here 70 or 80 years ago, and land was assigned for their 
support by Colala Vencatashya, a Brdhman in the service of S6mas6- 
kara Nayaka, the son of Sivuppa Ndyaka, the first prince of the house 
of Ikeri. The Tahsilddr of Buntwala resides here ; for, being a 
Brdhman^ h^ naturally prefers the society of Nagara to that of the 
traders of Buntwala, His district (Talac) contains four Rdjuahips ; 
Choutar^ Bungar, Ajelar, and Mular, These Rdjds were all Jain, 

The families are still extant, but have neither authority nor public 
revenue. They support themselves by their private estates. 

The soil of Tulava gradually grows worse for grain, as it is distant 
from the sea. The best in quality extends from Mangalore to Bunt- 
wala; the next from thence to Punjalcutta ; and the worst from 
thence again to the hills. There the rains are so excessive, that 
they injure the crops of rice, as indeed happens in Malabar ; but it 
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is allowed, that this inland portion of the country is very favourable 
for plantations. 

February . — I went three cosses to Cavila- cutty. The hills are 
much higher than those to the westward, and some of them are 
covered with tall thick forests, in which are found Teak (Theka) 
and wild Mango ( Mangifera) trees, and the palm which Linnseus 
called Caryota. These hills abound with tigers, which have of late 
killed several passengers. The road all the way is tolerably well 
formed, but the engineer has paid no attention to avoid hills : some 
parts of it are excessively steep. I passed many oxen, loaded with 
salt, going to the Mysore dominions, and met many coming from 
thence loaded with iron. 

The road, part of the way, led along the south side of a small river 
called Bambilu. A dam has been formed on it, which confines a 
great body of water, so that it serves also as a reservoir. 

My halting-place was at a small temple dedicated to Culimanatia, 
one of tht^Saktis. Near it is a small temple belonging to the Jain^ 
and a tree, which is surrounded by a terrace for the repose of pas- 
sengers. Such a tree, in the languages of Karndta and Tulava^ is 
called a Cutty ; and the names of many places in both countries 
have this word for their termination. The tree here is named 
Cavila^Cutty from its standing in Cavila, a district that belonged 
formerly to the Mular Rdjd. * The representative of the family 
lives at Bylangudy, on the road between Ja^ndl-dbddKn^ Subhrarnani. 

In the last var this vicinity was plundered by the Coorg Rdjd; 
and, among others, the house of the Jain priest was destroyed. The 
Rdjd wished to replenish his dominions with inhabitants; many of 
his subjects having perished in his wars with Tippoo. From most 
villages he contented himself with levying a contribution of four- 
teen or fifteen persons ; but he carried off a much larger proportion 
of the Brahmans from the Agrarums^ or villages granted to them in 
charity. Tln,s did not proceed from any partiality that the Rdjd 
has for the sacred order, as he is supposed rather to be averse ta 
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the whole cast, ’and at any rate does not reverence them as his 
Gurus, for he is a Simbhaktar, His severity, which the Brdhmans 
consider as worse than ordinary impiety, arose from their obstinacy. 
Relying on the sacred nature of their cast, the Brdhmans would 
come to no composition, and the Coorg officers carried away every 
one of them whom they could seize. In Tulava their loss will not 
be severely felt ; for there the Agrarum Brdhmans possess none of 
the industry that distinguishes those of Pali-ghat, and in Coorg 
necessity will probably induce them to follow some useful em- 
ployment. 

In the temples of Tulaxta there prevails a very singular custom, 
which has given origin to a cast named Moylar, Any woman of the 
four pure casts, Brdhman, Kshatri, Vaisya, or Sddra, who is tired of 
her husband, or who (being a widow, and consequently incapable 
of marriage,) is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and 
eats some of the rice that is offered to the idol. She is then taken 
before the officers of government, who assemble some people of her 
cast to inquire into the cause of her resolution ; and, if she be of 
the Brdhrtian cast, to give her an option, of living either in the 
temple or out of its precincts. If she choose the former, she gets a 
daily allowance of rice, and annually a piece of cloth. She must 
sweep the temple, fan ihc ^dol with a Tibet cow’s tail (Bos gruiensj, 
and confine her amours to the Brdhmans. In fact, she generally 
becomes a concubine to some officer of revenue, who gives her a 
trifle in addition to her public allowance, and who will flog her 
severely if she grant favours to any other person. The male chil- 
dren of these women are called Moylar, but are fond of assuming 
the title of Stdnika, and wear the Brdhmanical thread. As many of 
them as can procure employment live about the temples, sweep the 
areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of co v-dung, carry flambeaus 
before the gods, and perform other similar low offices. The others 
are reduced to betkke themselves to agrj.culture, or some honest 
employment. The daughters are partly brought up to live like 
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their mothers, and the remainder are given in marriage to the 
Sldnikas, 

The Br&hmany women who do not choose to live in the temple, 
and the women of the three lower casts, cohabit with any man of 
pure descent that they please; but they must pay annually to the"^ 
temple from one sixteenth to half a Pagoda. Their children also 
are called Moylar ; those descended from Brdhmany women can 
marry the daughters of the Moylar who live in the temples; but 
neither of them ever intermarry with persons descended from a 
woman of inferior cast. It is remarkable in this cast, where, from 
the corrupt example of their mothers, the chastity of the women 
might be considered as doubtful, that a man’s children are his heirs; 
while in most other casts the custom of Tulwoa requires a man’s 
sister’s children, by way of securing the succession in the family* 
The Moylar differ much in their customs, each endeavouring to 
follow those of the cast from which his mother derived her origin. 
Thus the descendants of a Brdhmany prostitute wear the thread, 
eat no animal food, drink no spirituous liquors, and make marks ou 
their faces and bodies similar to those which are used by the sacred 
cast. They are not, however, permitted to read the Vedas, nor the 
eighteen Purdnas, Indeed but very of them learn to keep accompts, 
or to read songs written in the vulgar laiiguage. Contrary to the 
custom of the Brahmans, a widow is permitted to marry. They burn 
the dead, and believe in the t^^ansmigration of souls, but seem to 
have very crude notions on. this subject. They are, indeed, very 
ignorant of the doctrine of the Brahmans, who utterly despise them, 
and will not act as their Gurus to give them Upadha. They will 
attend, however, at the - ceremonies of the Moylar, and read the 
services proper on the occasion, and will accept from them both 
Dham and Dharma. 

The strata ofTulava, near the sea-coast, resemble entirely those 
of Malay ala, and consist ‘ of Laterite or brickstonc, with a very few 
rocks of granite interspeilscd. This granite is ’ covered Avith a dark 
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biack crust, and is totally free from veins of quartz, or of felspar. CHAPTER 
In many places large masses of the granite immersed in the Laterite 
are in a state of decay f the black mica has entirely disappeared, Feb. i. 
and the white felspar has crumbled into powder, leaving the quartz 
in angular masses. These sometimes form so large a share of the 
whole rock, that, after the decay of the other component parts of 
the granite, they firmly adhere. 

On arriving in the Cavila district, the granite shows itself more 
abundantly ; and among that which, as usual, has no strata, I ob- 
served some disposed in strata running east and west, and which 
were truncated at the end, like much of that which is found above 
the Ghats, Even this was free from veins of quartz. 

Sd February , — I went three Sultany cosses to Bellata Angady, or Feb. 2 . 
the white market ; a place very improperly named, as it contains 
only one shop, and in that nothing but Betel is sold. The country try. 
is not so steep as that through which I came yesterday ; but it con- 
tains much less rice-land, which is the only part of this country 
that is considered as of any value. I am persuaded, however, that 
for cotton or dry crops much of it might be cultivated by the 
plough ; but the population at present is too small to admit of all 
the rice-land being cultivated ; and, while that continues to be the 
case, it would be madness to attempt any other. On the hills many 
trees have now grown up ; but it would appear, that formerly they 
had been all cleared ; and to keep the bushes down, and to destroy 
vermin, the grass is still annually burned. To-day many buffaloes 
and sheep have passed, coming for sale from the dominions oi My-- 
sort; and many oxen have passed from the same quarter, laden with 
iron, cloth, and grain. 

At no great distance from the shop near which I encamped, is a Bungar 
Matam belonging to the Sivabhaktar ; and from thence a town 
formerly extended, almost two miles* west, to a temple of the Jain, 

Midway is a ruinous fort, formerly the residence of the Bungar 
R^dSy to whom much of the neighbouring country belonged. The 
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CHAPTER fort and city were destroyed by Sivuppa Ndyaha, the first prince of 
house of Ikeri who established his power in Tulava. From this 
Feb. 2. it is clear, that the petty Jain Rdjds existed before the time of that 
conqueror ; and so indeed do the people of this place say, in con- 
tradiction to the story which those of Hosso-betta told. The tradi- 
tion here is, that the petty Jain R^ds existed long before the time 
of Sivuppa Ndyaka, and were entirely independent of each other. 
Under the Ikeri Rdjds they paid no tax of any kind for their 
blica lands, or private estates. For at least a portion of thts^ Hyder 
continued to allow an exemption from taxes; but the Sultan idiXtA 
their whole lands at the same rate as the rest of the province, and 
this tax they continue to pay. During the siege of Seringapatam, 
the commandant of Jamdl-dbdd hanged the Bungar Rdjd^ as he was 
Irrigation, suspected of an inclination to favour the English. His children live 
zX Nandavanrayn, south from Buntwala^ and cultivate their lands in 
that neighbourhood. 

On the river at Bellata Angady is a dam, which is rebuilt every 
year, at the commencement of the dry season, and is formed of 
piles, stones, and earth. It sends off a large stream of water, the 
whole of which is wasted on one small Betel-nut garden. 

Feb. S. 3d February, — I went a short journey to Jamdl-dbdd, which ori- 

©ahe^couM- called Narasingha Angady, The country through which 

try. I passed to-day is almost entirely covered w ith wood ; but much of 

it has a good soil, and might be watered by means of the small 
river which we twice crossed. The road is very good. 

History of The tradition here is, that a Brdhman named Narasingha Rdyd, 
or”Nara^n- the founder of a dynasty who governed the whole of Tulava imme- 
gha Angady, d lately after that of Myura Varmd became extinct, built a town 
on the banks of the river here, and called it Narasingha Angady 
after his own name. Toward the foot of the rock, at present occu- 
pied by the fortress, he erected a citadel ; and this was the residence 
of the family, of which I have found no traces in any other place. 
From the extinction of this family, which must have happened 
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many ages ago, the place continued totally unoccupied, until CHAPTliR 

was returning in triumph, after the peace which he granted to the 
English at Mangalore, As he encamped where the town now stands, Feb. 3 . 
he observed the immense rock placed to the westward; and having 
sent two officers (Hirkaras) to survey it, he determined to build a 
fortress on its summit. Money was transmitted from the capital 
immediately on his arrival there, and the work having been com- 
pleted, a number of people were collected and sent to inhabit the 
town, which was called Jamal-abad. The Sultan afterwards destroyed 
the fort at Mangalore^ as being too accessible for Europeans, and 
made his new town the residence of an Asoph, who governed the 
province of Canara. In the fort was placed a Khiladar, or comman- 
dant, with a garrison of 400 men. In the town there were then 
about 1000 houses, and it enjoyed a considerable trade. On the 
late invasion of Mysore^ the Coorg Rcgd destroyed the town, and 
carried away one half of its inhabitants. The remainder made their 
escape into the woods, and only about SO houses have been rebuilt; 
for the former inhabitants, having been mostly collected by force 
from different places, when dispersed by the Coorg Rdjdf returned 
to their native villages. The immense rock on which the fort stands 
is wholly inaccessible, except by one narrow way, and may be 
deemed impregnable. The nature of the access to it, however, 
renders the descent, in face of an enemy, nearly as difficult as the 
ascent; so that a very small body of men, with artillery, are ade- 
quate to blockade a strong garrison ; which renders the place of 
little use, except as a safeguard for treasure or records. After the- 
fall of Seringapatam, a party of British troops summoned the place 
to surrender; and informed the commandant, that if be submitted 
immediately, the whole arrears of the garrison should be paid; but 
that no quarter would be given, should the garrison, by a useless 
resistance, occasion a wanton effusion of blood. The garrison, how- 
ever, continued obstinate for about a month and a half, until some 
mortars were brought up. After three d^s bombardrarent, the 
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CHAPTER soldiers ran off, the eommandant poisoned himself, and the prin- 
XV. cipal officers who submitted to h& taken were hanged. Sometime. 

FciTsT^ afterwards, a person named Timma Nhyaka^ who had been a petty 
military officer at Bedcul^ and who, by promising to procure recruits 
for the Bombay army, had been admitted into the Company’s ser- 
vice, persuaded kbout 200 of the recruits to desert, and with them 
went to join an insurgent of the name of Suba Row, This was a 
Brdhman^ w\iO had been a clerk (Sarlihtaddr) dit Coim bet ore ; and 
who, with a view of raising a disturl)iuice, had set up a pretended 
Fatty Hyder, The man that pretended to l>e Fatty Hyder^ who is a 
natural son of the late Sultan^ remained at a temple near Byl^ 
angitdy, a town on the Ghats towards Subhramani; while the 
man occupied a cave at no great distance, and detached Timma 
Ndyaka with his recruits to surprise Jamdl-cibdd. In this they suc- 
ceeded. A young officer had relieved the garrison, and was sleeping 
that night in a house at the foot of the rock, with all his, men, 
except a native corporal’s (Ndyaka's) party, intending probably 
next day to march into the fort ; but Timma Ndyaka came upon 
them unawares, and put the whole party to death ; after which he 
persuaded the corporal to give up the gate, and took possession 
without loss. While the neighbourhood was awed by their success, 
Suba RozVj with his pretended Fatty Hyder, descended from their 
hills, and plundered several villages. They then advanced to Bunt^ 
wala, where they defeated the TahsilUdr, who, to oppose their ravages, 
had collected some armed messengers (Feons), Elated with this 
advantage, they attacked a person called Rdjd Hegadaof Dharmas- 
tulla, whom they wounded at a place called Potur ; but two of the 
neighbouring Tahsilddrs, having procured thirty regular Sepoys, 
soon came up, and immediately dispersed the rabble. The two 
leaders, however, made their escape to the mountains, where they 
are still skulking. A military force was sent from Mangalore, that 
a proper example might be made of Timma Ndyaka and his party, 
and two attempts were in vain made by Europeans to4;ake the fort 
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by assault The place was then blockaded for three months ; when, chapter 
all the provisions having been exhausted, the people in the fort 
contrived to let themselves down the back of the rock by means of Fcl>. 3. 
chains, ropes, blankets, and the like. They immediately dispersed; 
but many of them were secured by the country people, and hanged. 

For some time Timma Ndyaha concealed himself in disguise ; but at 
length he was recognised by an old friend, a NaiVy at Bedcul. This 
man, under pretence of cutting a Bamboo, borrowed Timma'^ sword, 
without seeming to know him, but addressing him as a stranger. 

No sooner had he disarmed his old acquaintance, than he rushed on 
him, ami threatened him with instant death, unless he followed 
quietly. The culprit was thus delivered over to justice, and the 
Nair as a reward received 500 Rupees, The fellow has the impu* 
dence to complain of its insufficiency, and has persuaded some 
gentlemen to support his demands for more, by pretending that, in 
attacking so desperate a man, he has performed extraordinary deeds > 
of valour. The fort, in order to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of ruffians, is now garrisoned ; for, as I have said before, in 
a military point of view it is of little use. 

In this neighbourhood, the hills that are cultivated after the and 

Cotucadu or Cumri manner are all private property. The Mulucm^as, 
or proprietors, have alienated the whole right of cultivating them the hills, 
to a rude tribe, called Malayar, or Mala^-cudies, The Malapar, wha 
dwells on any hill of this kind has the exclusive hereditary right of 
cultivating it; but, while not occupied by this labour, he and his 
family must work for the proprietor (Mulacara), at the allowance 
of provisions usually given to slaves. The Malayar may give up his 
possession when be pleases, which secures him from being ill used 
by the proprietor ; for such people on an estate add greatly to its 
value. They work for their master ten months in the year; but, 
having six or seven miles to come and go from their hills to their 
master’s fields, they labour only six hours in the day. In this neigh- 
bourhood no tax is imposed on this kind of land; but in some 
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Hills o[Tif 
lava consi- 
dered as 
useless, 
lluy. 


districts the Malayar pay annually a small sum to government for 
each hill. 

The following is the manner in which this sort of cultivation, 
called Cwmn, is performed. In the beginning of the dry season, 
the Malayar cuts down all the trees and bushes from a certain space 
of ground, and before the rains set in he burns them. The ground 
is then dug with a sharp Bamboo, and sown with Skamay (Panicum 
miliare), Ragy (Cynosurus Corocanus), rice, and various cucurbita- 
ceous plants. The grains are sown separately ; but seeds of the 
cucurbitaceous fruits are mixed with all the farinaceous crops. 
With the Ragy are also mixed the seed of Hilary (Cytisus Cajan), 
and of Abary ( Dolkhos Lahlab ), Next year another piece of ground 
must be cleared, the former not being fit for cultivation in less than 
twelve years. In Tulava, this is the only kind of cultivation of dry 
grains, although much of the ground seems fit for the purpose ; but 
the natives have a notion, that no high ground can produce any 
thing unless a great deal of timber has been burned on it. 

They therefore consider the greater part of the country as totally 
useless, except for pasture or hay, and very little of it produces the 
proper grass. One kind of grass only that is produced in Tulava is 
eatable ; and when I proposed to the natives to destroy the bad 
kinds, and sow the seed of the good, they were filled with asto- 
nishment at what they considered as the extravagance of the pro- 
ject. Where the hills are not too "steep for the plough, I am per- 
suaded that this might be done to great advantage ; and the quantity 
of live stock and manure might be thus quadrupled. The hay at 
present is very bad, and sapless ; for the grass, in its natural state, 
withers from maturity, before the rainy season is over; and before 
that period the hay could not be preserved. This, however, might 
be easily remedied, by cutting the grass while young, and allowing 
a second crop to come up, so as to be in juice at the commencement 
of the fair weather. The first crop would make good manure. This 
project the natives consider as equally extravagant with the former; 
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nor indeed can it be expected, that in their circumstances they chapter 
should attempt any innovation of the kind, until convinced, by an 
experiment made before their eyes, that it would succeed. Feb. 4. 

4th February, — I returned by the same road to the Jain temple Appearance 
at Bellata Angady^ and then turned towards tlie north, and came to 
Fadanguddy in a district named MajurUy which formerly belonged 
to the Bungar R&jds, The country through which I came from 
Bellata Angady is clear, and the road good ; the hills being low, 
and of gentle declivity. The quantity of rice ground is inconsider- 
able, and by the way I saw hardly any gardens. Near the temple is 
a very fine reservoir, made, exactly like those above the Glmts, by 
building a mound of stone across the head of a narrow valley, which 
it supplies with water. The value of the rice ground, from its small 
extent, seems not to have been a sufficient inducement with them 
to construct such a work ; which was made, probably from ostenta- 
tion, by a Linga Banijigai'y named Luddi Guruvaia, 

5th February, — I went three cosses to Sophia Angady, From Pa- Feb. 5. 
danguddyy to the banks of the northern branch of the Mangalore 
river at EinurUy the country is much like what I saw yesterday, 
but more woody. Between the river and Sophia Angadyy the hills 
are steeper, and consequently the road is very bad. 

Einuru is a small town, containing eight temples belonging to Jain, 
the JaiHy and one to 'the Siva Brahmans, The former have an annual 
allowance of PagodaSy and the latter one of \0 Pagodas, As in 
this country the worshippers Jain are more numerous than those 
of SivUy the temples of the former ought to have the best endow- 
ments; but while the native officers of government are mostly 
Br&hmansy pretences will never be wanting for depressing these 
heretical temples. 

At Einuru is an immense colossal image of one of the gods wor- 
shipped by the Jain, It is formed of one solid piece of granite 
and stands in the open air. 

VoL. III. 


L 
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Angady has only three shops ; but the houses of the pro- 
prietors are very large, and the occupants seem to be in easy cir- 
Tigers.* cumstances. Here is a Jain temple, with an excellent house for the 
priest (Pujdri), The place was formerly much infested with tigers ; 
but a year ago the inhabitants collected, and cleared away so much 
of the wood, that they now have no trouble from these animals. 
They clear the country by cutting down the brush-wood, and burn- 
ing it when it has dried. If this be repeated two or three years 
successively, the large trees also decay. The country is afterwards 
preserved clear by annually burning the grass. A few bushes always 
spring up, but not more than is sufficient to supply the farmers 
with leaves for manure. 


Feb. 6. 
Appearance 
of the coun- 

Iry. 


Choutar 

RaJdjs, 


^th February, — I went two cosses to Muduy or East Biddery, and 
by the way crossed a branch of the northern Mangalore river, which 
descends from the Ghats. On the way, two tigers were seen by 
some of my people. Although the country is well cleared, it con- 
tains very little rice ground; and, as the hills are considered as 
totally useless, this is in fact one of the poorest countries that I 
have ever seen. 

Mudu Biddery \i2LS formerly subject to the Choutar R6j as y and 
their descendants have still a house in the place. The tradition, 
as given me here by a Brdhman native officer, and apparently a well 
informed man, is, that the Jain Rdjds of Tulava were independent of 
each other, and of all other powers, and were descended from the 
kings of Vyaya-nagara by Jain women. They derived their terri- 
tories from their parents, as appanages free from all claims of tri- 
bute. I think it probable, that the Brdhman confounds the Baylala 
RdyaSy who were sovereigns of Karndta, and who were Jain, with 
the family who afterwards founded Vijaya-nagar, who governed the 
same dominions, and who were worshippers of Vishnu. 

About 150 years ago, when under the Choutar Rdjd^ the place 
contained 18 Busties or temples of the Jain, and a throne occupied 
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by one of the chief Gurus of this sect of Brdhmans* It also con- chapter 
tained GGudies, or temples belonging to the Brdhmans who follow 
the Purdnas, and 700 houses, mostly occupied by Brdhmans of the 
two sects. At that time, a dissension happening between the Rdjds 
of Carculla and Choutar, the Siva-Bhaktar wtro called in, and sub- 
jected the country in the name of the kings of Vijayd-nagai'a ; but 
in fact it continued subject to the princes of Ikeri^ until these were 
overthrown by Hyder, Ever since the overthrow of the Choutar, 
the place has been on the decline, and the allowances formerly 
granted to the Gm'u have been stopped. The temples still, how- 
ever, continued to enjoy their land; and in the government of 
Hyder, those of the Jain hdid possessions to the amount of3b0 Pa- 
godas a year. These were entirely resumed by Tippoo, who gave, in 
place of them, an annual pension of PO Pagodas ; but he destroyed 
most of the Brdhmans houses, and now the whole place contains 
only a hundred families. Major Monro increased the pension of the 
Jain temples to ^107 Pagodas; but Mr. Ravenshaw has reduced it 
to what Tippoo allowed, and it is to be collected in the same manner, 
that is to say, by a small tax levied on the farmers. As this is to be 
done by officers who abhor the Jain as detestable heretics, very 
little of the pension will reach their hands. The free lands formerly 
occupied by the Jain have been totally resumed, and they have not 
been allowed to cultivate it on payment of the land-tax, as all the 
other persons holding land of this kind have been permitted to do. 

This is owing to the ill will of those Brdhmans who act as revenue 
officers. 

Having invited Pandita Achdrya Swdmi, the Guru of the Jain, to Account of 
visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciples, and 
gave me the following account of his sect. 

The proper name of the sect is Arhita (worthy); and they ac- 
knowledge, that they are one of the twenty-one sects who were 
considered by Sankara Achdrya as heretical. Like other Hindus, 
they are divided into Brahman, Kshatri, Vaisya, and Sudra, These 
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Feb* 6, 


Opinions of 
the Jain^ or 
Arhita tribes. 


casts cannot intermarry ; but, provided she be of pure descent, a 
man of a high cast is not disgraced by having connection with a 
woman of inferior birth. A similar indulgence is not granted to 
the women of the higher casts. The men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, which they must marry before the age of puberty. The man 
and woman must not be of the same family in the male line. 
Widows ought not to burn themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands; but it is those of the Sudras only that are permitted to 
take a second husband. The Brahmans and Vaisyas in Tulava, and 
every cast above the Ghats, consider their own children as their 
heirs; but the RAjas and Sudras o^Tulava, being possessors of land, 
follow the custom of the country, and their sisters’ children are 
their heirs. Even the SMras are not permitted to eat animal food, 
nor to drink spirituous liquors ; nor, except for the Kshatriyas 
when engaged in war, is it lawful for any one to kill an animah 
They all burn the dead. 

The Vedas, and the eighteen Piir&nas of the other Br&hmans, the 
Arhita reject as heretical. They say, that these books were com- 
posed by a saint (Rishi) named Vydsa, whom the other Brdhmans 
consider as an incarnation of the deity. The chief book of which 
the doctrine is followed by the Arhita is named Yoga, It is written 
in the Sanskrit language, and character of Karndta, and is explained 
by 24 Purdnas, all written by its author, who was named Vriskava 
Sayana, a saint (Rishi), who by long continued prayer had obtained 
a knowledge of divine things. They admit, that all Brdhmans are 
by birth of equal rank, and are willing to show their books to the 
Brdhmans who heretically follow the doctrine of the Vidas; but 
they will not allow any of the lower classes to inspect their sacred 
writings. 

The gods of the Arhita are the spirits of perfect men, who, owing 
to their great virtue, have become exempt from all change and 
misfortune, and are all of equal rank and power. They are collec- 
tively called by various titles; such as Jiniswara, (the lord Jlna), 
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Arhita (the worthy), and Siddha (the holy) ; but each is called by CHAPTER 
a particular name, or names, for many of them have above 1000 ap- 
pellations. These Siddha reside in a heaven called Moesha; and it 
is by their worship only, that future happiness can be obtained. 

The first person who by his virtue arrived at this elevated station 
was Adi Paramhwara (the first supreme being); and by >vorshipping 
him, the favour of all the Siddha may be procured He has 1008 
names, the most common of which among his adorers is Jinhwara^ 
the god Jina, 

The servants of the Siddha are DhataSy or the spirits of good and 
great men, who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption 
from all future change, yet live in an inferior heaven called Swar-^ 
gam; where for a certain length of time they enjoy great power 
and happiness, according to the merit of the good works which they 
performed when living as men. Swargam is situated higher in the 
regions of the air than the summit of Mount Mhu (the north pole) ; 
and men ought to worship its inhabitants, as they possess the power 
of bestowing temporal blessings. Concerning the great gods of 
the eighteen Purdnas and Vddas, the Arhita say, that Vishnu was a 
Rdjdy who, having performed certain good works, was again born a 
named Rdrna, At first, he was a great hero and conqueror; 
but afterwards he retired from the pleasures of the world, became 
a Sannydsiy and lived a life of such purity that he obtained Siddha 
under the name of Jinay which he had assumed when he gave up 
his earthly kingdom. Mahiswara, or SivOy and Brahmd are at pre- 
sent Ddvatas ; but are inferior in rank and power to IndrOy who is 
the chief of all the happy beings that reside in Swargam. In this 
heaven are sixteen stages, containing so many different kinds of 
DivaiaSy who live in a degree of bliss in proportion to their eleva- 
tion. An inferior kind of DivataSy called VentarUy live on mount 
Miru; but their power and happiness are greatly inferior to those 
of the Divatas of Smrgam, Marintd, Putalimdy and the other 
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SaktiSj are Ventarus living on Mahd Miru; but they are of a male- 
volent disposition. 

Below Mahd Mkru and the earth, is situated Bhmanay or hell^ 
the residence of the spirits of wicked men. These are ( ailed Rhk- 
shas 2 iwA Asuras ; and, although endowed with great power, they 
are miserable. Bhuvana is divided into ten places of punishment, 
which are severe in proportion to the crimes of their respective 
inhabitants. 

The heaven and earth in general, including Mahd Miru^ and 
Bhuvana^ are supposed never to have been created, and to be eter- 
nal; but this portion (Khanda) of the earth called ^^rya, or Bhd~ 
raia^ is liable to destruction and re-production. It is destroyed by 
a poisonous wind that kills every thing; after which a shower of 
hre consumes the whole Khanda. It is again restored by a shower 
of butter (Ghee)f followed by one of milk, and that by one of the 
juice of sugar-cane. Men and animals then come from the other 
live portions ( Khandas ) of the earth, and inhabit the new Arya or 
Bharata-khanda. The books of the Arhita mention many Dxvipa^^ 
islands or continents, surrounding Mahd Mhu, of which the one 
that we inhabit is called Jamhu-diwlpa. People, from this, can go as 
far as Manushotray a mountain in Fushkarara-dwipa, between which 
and Jambu-dwipa are two seas, and an island named Daticy shunda. 
Jambu-dwipa is divided into six Khandas, and not into nine, as is 
done by the Brdhmans who follow the Vedas. The inhabitants of 
five of these portions are called MUchas, or barbarians. Arya or 
Bharata is divided into 56Dhas, or nations, as is done by the other 
Brdhmans. As Arabia and China are two of these nations, Arya 
would seem to include all the world that was tolerably known tp 
the Arhita who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from /wdradown to the meanest insect, or the most 
wicked Rdksha, has existed from all eternity ; and, according to 
the nature of its actions, will continue to undergo changes from a 
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higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, until CHAPTER 
at length it becomes perfect, and obtains a place among the Siddha, 

Before a Sudra can hope for this exemption from evil, he must be Feb. 6. 
born as one of the three higher casts ; but, in order to become a 
Br&hmany it is not necessary that he should be purified by being 
born of a cow, as many of the followers of V]^6sa pretend. The 
Arhita however allow, that to kill an animal of the cow kind is 
equally sinful as the murder of the human species. The death of 
any other animal, although a crime, is not of so atrocious a nature. 

The Arhita^ of course, never offer sacrifices, but worship the gods 
and Divatas by prayer, and offerings of flowers, fruits, and incense. 

By the Brdhmans who follow the doctrine of Vi/dsa, the Arhita The Saugata 
are frequently confounded with the Saugata, or worshippers of thcsamesect. 
Buddha; but this arises from ignorance. So far are the Arhita 
from acknowledging Buddha as their teacher, that they do not think 
that he is now even a Dhata; but allege, that, as a punishment 
for his errors, he is undergoing various low metamorphoses. Their 
doctrine however, it must be observed, has in many points a strong 
resemblance to that which is taught in Am by the followers of 
Buddha. 

The JainBrdhmans abstain from lay affairs, and dress like those who 
follow the doctrine of Vydsa. They have Gurus, who are all Sannydsis; 
that is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal pleasures. 

These Gurus in general acknowledge as their superior, the one who 
lives 2 Lt Sravana Belgula, near Seringapatam ; hut Pandit a Achdrya 
Sxvdmi pretends to be at least his equal. In each Matam, or con- 
vent, there is only one Sannydsi, who, when death approaches, gives 
the proper Upadha to one of his followers, who must relinquish the 
world and all its enjoyments, except perhaps an indulgence in the 
pride of devotion. The office is not confined to the Brdhmans ; 
none but the are excluded from this highest of dignities;, 

for all the Sannydsis, after death, are supposed to become Siddha, 
and of course do not worship the Dhatas^ who are greatly their 
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inferiors. The Sannyhis never shave, but pull out all their hair by 
the roots. They never wear a turban, and are allowed to eat and 
f'eb, drink but once a day. In fact, they are very abstemious ; and the 

old Sivami, who, ffom his infirmities, expected daily to become a 
god, mortified the flesh exceedingly. The have the power 

of fining all their followers who cheat or lie, or who commit murder 
and adultery. The fines are given to the gods, that is, to his priest 
(Pujdri). These excommunicate all those who eat animal 

food, or fornicate with persons that are not Jain ; which, of course, 
are looked upon as greater crimes than those which are only pu- 
nished by fine. The married Brahmans act as Pujdris^ox the gods, 
and as Purbhitas for the inferior casts. The follower may choose 
for his Purohita any Brahman that he pleases. The Brdhman re- 
ceives Dhana, and on this occasion reads prayers (Mantrams); as 
he does also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the 
deceased ancestors of his followers. 

The Jain extend throughout but at present, except in 
Tulava, they are not any where numerous. They allege, that formerly 
they extenued over the whole of Arya or Bharata-khanda ; and that 
all those who ever had any just pretensions to be of Kshatri descent, 
were of their sect. It, no doubt, appears clear, that, until the time 
of Rama Amija Achdrya many powerful princes in the south of 
India were their followers. They say, that formerly they were very 
numerous in Arabia; but that about 2.500 years ago a terrible persecu- 
tion took place at Mecca, by order of a king named Parsua Battdraka, 
which forced gi'eat numbers to come to this country. Their ideas of 
history and chronology, however, as usual with Brdhmans, are so 
very confused, that they suppose Parsua Battdraka to have been 
the founder of the Mussulman faith. None of them have the 
smallest trace of the Arabian features, but are in every respect 
^ complete Hindus, 

A ppearance 7th February , — I went three cosses to Carculla, The first part of the 

of the coun- through a tolerably level country ; but, as usual, nothing more 
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was cultivated than low places, which wind through among the CHAPTEIl 
swelling lands, and are very narrow. The higher part, which is 
bare, seems to be capable of cultivation for cotton or dry grains. 

Nearer Carculla the hills are steep and rocky, and some of them are 
overgrown with trees. The road is wide, and has a fine row of trees 
on each side. In this part of the country are many traces of inclo- 
sures ; and it is said, that formerly there were here several villages, 
which have been deserted ever since Hyder raised the taxes. 

Carculla is an open town, containing about 200 houses, which ByrasuWo.. 
mostly belong to shopkeepers. Near it are the ruins of the palace fhe 
of the Byrasu JVodears, the most powerful of the Jain Rdjds of Tu- 
lava. The Jain^ who are the chief inhabitants of the place, do not 
pretend that their prince had any authority over the Rdjds of the 
south; the whole tradition, therefore, at Hosso-hetta seems to be 
erroneous. That place, however, may have belonged to the Byram 
JVodears ; as the territories of the Rdjds of Tulava were probably as 
much intermixed as those of the chiefs of Malaydla, The reve- 
nues of this family, it is said, amounted to 17,000 Pagodas, or 
6850/. 4^. 7jd. 

The Jain altogether deny the creation of Tulava by Parasu Rama, Doctrines ©f 
or any gift of it made by that personage to the Brdhmans. From a [{jej/ 
book called Amonoj'o Charitra, which gives an account of Jenadutta 
Raya, the ancestor of the Byrasu JVodears, they say that he was born 
at Uttara Madura (the Matra of Major Renncll), near the Jamuna 
river. He was of the family of the sun ; and, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Rdjd his father, in order to avoid being put to 
death, was obliged to fly. Having come to a village near Nagara, 
he founded a city named Homhucha, and soon after conquered a 
place called Culisha. He afterwards descended to Sisila, xytdiX Subhr(^^- 
mani, and finally established himself at Carculla, His son was 
the firs,t Byram JVodear, and all his descendants assumed that title. 

The book gives no account of the time when these events hap- 
pened, nor of the princes who were previously in the country. In 
VoL. III. M 
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one of the temples here there is an inscription on stone, in the lan- 
guage and old character of Karndta, of which a copy in the modern 
character has been delivered to the government of Bengal (MSS. 
Inscriptions No. 1.). From this it would appear, that the protected 
hy Padmawati (a title by which, it is well known, Jenadutta is meant) 
reigned at Carculla in the year of Salivdhanam 1256 {A» D. 

From this it would seem probable, that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a R/yd of the Jain religion governed MatrOy now 
one of the chief seats of the followers of the Vidas. The latest in- 
scription here belonging to this family is on a colossal image. A 
copy (No. 2.), in the old character, has been also delivered to the 
Bengal government. It is dated in the year of Salivdhanam 1353 
{/i. D. 1431). The family were overthrown by Sivuppa Nayaka of 
Jkerif and have since become extinct. The tradition is, that before 
the arrival of Jenadutta there were many R/ijds of the Kshatri cast, 
and who, of course, according to the Jainy were of their religion. 
These, they say, were all tributaries, or Polygars, under the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. These Jain say, that the Tulava Brahmans who follow 
the Vidas were first introduced by Myuru Varmmdy who was a Jain 
prince that lived about a thousand years ago at BarcurUy and go- 
verned all Tulava without any superior; but of this prince the Jain 
have no written account. 

Among the Jain there are two kinds of temples; one covered 
with a roof, and called Busty ; the other an open area, surrounded 
a wall, and called BettUy which signifies a hill. The temples of 
Siva dilid Vishnity the great gods of the followers of the VidaSy are 
here called Gudies. In the Bustles are worshipped the images of 
24 persons, who have obtained Siddharu, or become gods. These 
images are all naked, and exactly of the same form ; but they are 
called by different names, according to the Siddharu which they are 
designed to represent. These idols are in thUrorm of a man sitting, 
the temples called Betta the only image of a Siddha is that of a 
person called Gomuta Rdyeif who while on earth was a powerful king. 
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The images of Gomuta Rdya are naked, and always of a colossal size. 

That here, of which two views are given (Plate XXIIT. Fig. 65, 66.), 
is made of one piece of granite, the extreme dimensions of which, 
aboveground, are 38 feet in height, 10^ feet in breadth, and 10 
feet in thickness. How irfuch is below ground I cannot say ; but 
it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral support. 

According to an inscription on the stone itself, it was made by 
Vira Fandia^ son of Bhaira*va-Indra^ 369 years ago. A copy of this 
inscription has been delivered to the government of Bengal. 

The Jain deny the creation of man, as well as of the world. They 
allow, that Brahma was the son of a king, and that he is a Dhaid^ 
and the favourite servant of Gomuta Rdya ; but they altogether 
deny his creative power. Brahmd and the other Dhatas are wor- 
shipped, as I have said, by the Jaitti who have not become Sanny- 
his; but all the images of these supposed beings that are to be 
found in the great temples of the Jain ( Busties, or Bettas ), arc 
represented in a posture of adoration, as worshipping the Siddha to 
whom the temple is dedicated. These images, however, of the 
Ddvatas are not objects of warship, but merely ornamental ; and 
the deity has not been induced to reside in the stone by the power- 
ful invocations of a Brdhman, When a Jain wishes to adore one of 
these inferior spirits, he goes to the temple that is dedicated to its 
peculiar worship. Jain or Rcima is never represented by an idol in 
a temple of the kind called although he is acknowledged to 

be a Siddha ; and although Ganhsa and Hanumanta are acknowledged 
to be Dhatas, these favenirites of the followers of Vydsa have no 
images in the temples oixVit Arhita, 

The Jain have no tradition concerning a great deluge that de- 
stroyed a large proportion of the inhabitants of the earth ; but they 
believe, that occasional^ most of the people o? Arya are destroyed 
by a shower of fire. Some have always escaped to the other por- 
tions of the earth, and have returned to repeople their native 
country, after it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk. 
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and of the juice of the sugar-cane. The accounts of the world, and 
of the various changes which the Jain suppose it to have undergone, 
arc contained in a book called L6ka Szvarupa, An account of Go- 
muta Raya is given in a book called Gomuta Rhya Charitra. The 
Camunda Rdya Purana contains a history of the 24 Siddhdru which 
are worshipped in the temples called Busties. These books may be 
read by any person; and the Jain of Carculla entered into an agree- 
ment with me to copy them for my use. I paid them the price, but 
I have not yet received the books. 

8th February, — I remained at Carculla in order to investigate 
some matters relative to agriculture. 

Here the distinctions of rice ground differ somewhat from those 
in the south. Rylu is that which receives from rivulets a supply of 
Avater sufficient to ensure two crops. Majelu has one crop ensured 
by the same means. Small reservoirs, in case of a scarcity of rain, 
secure one crop from Betta land. Bana Betta is that which depends 
on the rains alone ; so that, if these give over early, the crop is 
entirely lost. Potla is land overflowed by rivers. The sprouted 
seed is here by far the most common cultivation in both crops, and 
in all soils, except in some called Nunjinay Gudday, in which worms 
abound. In this the seed is sown broad-cast without preparation. 
Scarcely any rice is here transplanted, and sprouted seed is sown 
even on Potla land. The quantity of seed required for the same 
extent of ground, of whatever kind, is nearly the same; only Bylu 
land requires a little more, as part of the seed is choaked by sinking 
too deep in the mud. This is directly contrary to the assertion of 
the people at Mangalore; but the farmers here say, that the infor- 
mation given at that place was correct; and that near the sea the 
Bylu land requires the least seed, while in inland places it requires 
more than the Majelu or Betta. 

IF the rains continue late, a crop of pulse or Sesamum may be pro- 
cured from both kinds Betta land ; but, if the dry weather com- 
mences early, they can only be obtained from Majelu^ the others 
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being too dry. On the Majelu land here a very small quantity of CHAPTER 
sugar-cane is raised ; but the whole of this is of very small extent. 

At the head of a Bylu field here, there is a large reservoir ; but very Feb. s. 
little use is made of its water, at least for the purpose of agriculture. 

The people say, that they do not make reservoirs, because the rains 
are so heavy that they would break the mounds, and that the soil 
soaks up the water so fast, that, very soon after the rainy season is 
over, they would become dry. The farmers of Carculla seem to be 
an obstinate and ignorant set of men. 

The Betel-leaf raised on the Areca, and this is planted in sepa- Dc^tVgardens. 
rate gardens. It does not injure the produce of the tree. These 
gardens are made both on the low grounds, and on hills where there 
is a command of water. They are allowed much manure ; but, if on 
hilly ground, require no red earth. They are always watered, as at 
Mangalore ; their cultivation must be therefore much more expen- 
sive than in MalahaVj where they are only watered when young. 

All the gardens belong to the landlords, who occasionally mortgage 
them, but very rarely let them out for rent. The revenue, although 
nominally raised by so much a tree, has nothing to do with the 
actual number. It is levied by an old valuation; in making of 
which three trees were called one ; and, if double the original num- 
ber has been planted, no additional taxis paid. A thousand nominal 
trees on good land were fated at so much, and those on worse soils 
are rated lower in proportion. 

In tho, HiletUj or back-yard of the house, are cultivated turmeric, Turmcvrlc 
gdnger. Capsicum, greens, roots, and other things called Tarkdri. - 

The quantity of turmeric and ginger raised in the neighbourhood 
is considerable. The soil proper for these plants is Bella land 
which is free from stones. Between the ‘24th of May and the 22d 
of June the ground is ploughed four times, and smoothed with a 
hoe. The whole is then divided by trenches, one cubit wide, half a 
cubit deep, and one cubit distant; and the earth whicli is taken 
from the trenches is thrown on the ridges. Then bits of the roots, 
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each containing an eye, are planted in the ridgea at half a cubit’s 
distance from each other. These are then covered with Casara Sopu^ 
or the small branches and leaves of the Strychnos Nux vomica^ which 
is the most common tree on the hills of Tiilam. At the end of 
a month, the leaves having rotted, the small sticks are removed. 
Dung is then put over the plants, and a little more earth is thrown 
lip from the trenches. In the month preceding the winter solstice, 
the roots are fit for taking up. The large roots, containing eyes, 
are kept for seed ; and, being tied up in a straw bag, are hung upon 
a tree until the next season for planting. The smaller roots are fit 
for sale. The turmeric and ginger are cultivated exactly in the 
same manner. The roots of the turmeric intended for sale are 
boiled for twelve hours, and afterwards dried fifteen days in the 
sun. 

About 250 years ago a Marattah Brahman came here, and ob- 
served that many hills were quite waste, which might be cultivated 
for Betel-nut by making reservoirs at the head of a valley ; so that 
the water might be preserved, and distributed upon the sides of the 
hills. He applied to Byrasu JFodear, then sovereign of the country, 
for some of these hills ; and having obtained a grant of them, he 
began his plantations with great success. By degrees this man’s 
descendants increased to fifty families ; and these were joined by 
many of the same sect and country, who all betook themselves to 
this kind of cultivation ; so that between Suhhramani and Gaukarna 
they amounted to seveiv hundred families. In their plantations 
Betel-nut was the great article ; but they also contained many coco- 
nut palms, and some black pepper, and Mango and Jack trees. Each 
of the last produces from two to three hundred fruit; and these are 
so little in demand, that they are given to the cattle. They are not 
palatable to the ox ; but at the season in which they ripen, any thing 
will be devoured, as the cattle are then starving. The prohibition 
against exporting Betel-nut by sea, which the late Sultqn issued, 
reduced the price so much, that many of the plantations were 
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allowed to ffo to ruiiv; and the number of Brtihmans wna reduced CHAPTER 

XV 

to four himdred families. The markets being now open, and a 
l^risk trade Carried on between the coast and Madras^ and Goa^ 
which are the principal markets for the nut, the Brahmans 2 iXt with 
great spirit returning J:o this object of industry. The influence of 
Mousa diwCi his Moplays does not extend this length. The principal 
merchant is Murtur Sangaia, a Banijiga)\ who lives at Hara-punya- 
huUy, but has factories in every part of the peninsula. 

The most judicious old men that I could find here gave me the Weather in 
following account of the weather. Between the 13th of March and 
the 13th of May they have slight showers, lasting three or four 
hours a day. These come three or four days successively, with 
equal intervals of dry weather, and accompany easterly winds. In 
the first month the winds night and day are easterly; in the latter 
part of this time the winds are from the southward, and in the west 
there is much thunder. Between the 14th of May and the 16th of 
August there come from the west strong winds, and heavy rains. 

The land winds are not at all perceptible. Between the 17th of 
August and the 15th of October there are gentle showers from the 
eastward. Except when it rains, the ndnds are westerly. From the 
l6th of October to the 13th of November there are slight showers 
from the eastward. The rain is sometimes, liowever, so heavy as to 
injure the crops. Except when it rains, the winds are variable. In 
the four following months there is no rain, and the air is reckoned 
cold by the natives. At present, the days are hot and the nights 
cool. The winds in the day come from the sea, and in the night 
from the land. 

9th February. — I went three cosses to Beiluru, a place where there Feb. 9. 
were a few houses of cultivators, but no shops nor market. There onKoun! 
is a small temple of Sim there, with an annual allowance to the 
Piijdri of six Pagodas. The country is rather woody, and little rice 
ground can be seen from the road* The granite rocks make a* con- 
spicuous figure on the high lands. 
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Although the guides were natives of the place, and the road was 
well marked, yet they contrived to make a part of my baggage 
wander about from four in the morning, until two in the afternoon. 
Occasionally I meet with such accidents ; from what other principle 
but obstinacy in the guides, I cannot say. This place is in the 
district of Barcuru, which formerly gave a title to one of the Jain 
Rajas of Tulam. 

10th February. — I went three cosses to Haryadika. The country 
is similar to tliat through which I came yesterday. The farmers 
here say, that all the liills, wdierever the soil is free from rock, 
might be converted into Betta-land. The quantity of such grounds, 
they say, is very considerable ; at least three times as much as is 
cultivated; but, they add, the expense is great,. and the returns 
are small. About a fourth part of what was formerly cultivated is 
now waste, for want of people and stock. Until that be fully occu- 
pied, no experiments^ on new land would be proper. The people 
say, that they would be willing to bring this new land into cultiva- 
tion on the following conditions. The whole expense attending the 
various operations being collected into a sum, they should pay no 
revenue to government until that was reimbursed by the usual 
amount of the land-tax, wdiich is from one to three Sultany Fanams 
for a Moray sowing, or from rather more than 6~d. to almost 
\s. lid. an acre. 

The proprietors here say, that they let their rice lands to tenants 
(Gaynicaras), and are obliged to advance stock to a new man. In 
the course of four years the value of the stock is repaid by instal- 
ments. The rent is paid in rice, so much for each Moray sowing. 
The best Bylu-land pays 4 Mokays of rice for both crops ; the 
next in quality pays 3 Morays ; and the worst 2. Tlie best 
Majelu pays Morays ; the second quality 1-|^; and the third 1 
Moray. The best Betta land pays 2 Morays; the second 1|; 
the third 1 ; and the fourth \ a Moray. The Moray of rice, 
if of the coarsest quality, is at present worth 2^. 8^:^.; and each 
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Moray of rent, for a Moray's sowing, is at the rate of about 2s, A^d, 
an acre. The tenant, according to these people’s account, has about 
one half of the produce ; which therefore, in the worst Betia land, 
must be three seeds, or SyVVo bushels an acre. These people say, 
that when the rice is cheap the whole rent is not equal to the land- 
tax. At present, they acknowledge that they have a little profit. 
Taking the statement which they give as fair, their present profit 
will be evident, even allowing their whole rice to be of the coarsest 
kind. The worst land pays 6~d. tax an acre, and the rent is 
so that the tax does not amount to half the rent; and I 
am inclined to think, that the average price of all the kinds of rice 
is never lower than the present value of the coarsest. 

, At Ilaryadikd there is only one shop ; and on the approach of my 
people the owner ran away. There is a large temple of one of the 
Saktis; this is attended by one of t\\& Tulava Brahmans Fujdriy 
on which account no bloody sacrifices are performed. There was 
formerly a Jain temple here of the kind called Busty^ but it has 
gone to ruin, and the number of the Jain is daily diminishing. The 
image in the temple was of copper. With many other similar idols 
from different parts of the country, it was carried to Jamdl-dbad, 
By orders from the late Sultan, some of them were converted into 
money, and others cast into guns. 

Wth February . — In the morning I went three cosses to Udipu. 
The country, to the vicinity of this place, is similar to that which 
I passed through on the two preceding days. The strata of granite, 
however, are mostly covered by the Laterite. The roads are exe- 
crable; but, like many of those in Canara, are shaded by fine rows 
of trees, especially of the Vateria indica; which, being now in full 
blossom, makes the most beautiful avenues that I have ever seen. 

On getting within sight of the sea near UdipUy the country be- 
comes more level; and round the town it is finely cultivated, and 
the rice fields are beautifully intermixed with palm gardens. Such 
VoL. III. N 
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chapter a delightful situation has been chosen as the chief seat of the Tulwoa 
Brdhmans of the Madual sect 

Feb. 11, Having assembled the men who, among the followers Madua 

Brahmam of ^chdrya ill Tutana, were reckoned the most eminent for their know- 

Tulava. ledge, they gave me the following information. The Tulava Brdh- 
raven Dru~ ^ / • 

vida^ or five mans belong to the ranch Dravida division of the sacred tribe, and 
Drdvidas. ^ mixture composed of emigrants from each of the nations or 

tongues that compose this division. These are, Andray^ or the na- 
tions speaking the Tclinga^ or Andray language, which occupy the 
north-eastern parts of the peninsula; it those who speak 
the language which we call Canarese^ and who inhabit the country 
south from the Krishna river, and above the Ghat mountains; Ma-- 
hdrashtray who sjieak the Marat tah language, and occupy the north- 
western jiarts of the peninsula; Gurjaray or Carjuray or the Brdh- 
mans of Giizcraty who also have a peculiar dialect, very different 
from the language of the Marat t ahs ; and DravidUy or those who 
speak the Tamul language, and occupy the southern parts of the 
peninsula below the Ghats, proper, or the Dhamso called, 

is confined to the country between Madras and the mountains ; but 
the name is extended, first to all the country occupied by people 
who speak the Tamul language, and then to the whole of the Brdh- 
mans of this division. Although the whole of the Tulava Brdhmans 
form a kind of separate nation, yet each subdivision confines its 
marriages to its own original nation ; and, contrary to the custom 
of the NnmhuriSy a Karndtaca Tulava Brahman lias no objection to 
marry the daughter of a Brdhman of Karndta who never has left his 
own country. 

They allege, that originally they were assembled here from all 
their native countries by Parasii Rdmay who created Tulava for their 
use, in the same manner as he created Malaydla for the Namburis, 
The language of Tulava has a strong resemblance to that of Mala- 
ydlUy and the written characters are the same ; but in the language 


Origin oi'lhe 
Tulai a Brdh- 
mans, 
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o^Tulava there is a very great admixture of M'ords from all the CHAVrEU 
countries containing the live southern nations of India. 

Originally, the Tulm)a Brahmans were followers Batta Achdrya, 
who flourished at Ahichaytra^ on the banks of the Godavery, An Ac/t/tn/a. 
account of his life, which they of course consider as prophetical, is 
to be found in the Skandha Purlina^ one of the eighteen books 
written by Vylisa. Batta Achdrya had great success against 18 of 
the 21 heretical sects, some of which admitted, and others denied, 
the authority of the Vedas. 

Afterwards Sankara Achdrya disputed with the followers Batidy Snnkara 
and, having convicted them of numerous errors, gained many pro- 
selytes; and many of the Tulava Brdhrnans conUimt to follow his 
doctrines, and receive the Sringa-giri Sivarnalu as tlieir and as 

the successor of Sankara Achdrya. In this or age, there have 

been three appearances of Sankara Achdrya. First, he was born at 
Sivuli, in Tulavay about 1500 years ago, and established the Malani 
or college at Sringa-giri. His next appearance was some hundreds 
of years afterwards; when he was born in Malaydlay and lived at 
Sr'i Ranganiy near Tritchenopoly. Lastly, he was born about 6'00 
years ago at Faducachaytra, in Tulava. In the Skandha Purdnay com- 
posed, as my informants imagine, many myriads of millions of years 
ago, an account of all his transactions in these three incarnations is 
to be found, and also an account of the great success which he had 
against the heretical sects. 

Madiia Achdrya was last born at Paducachaytray in the year of this Madua. 
Kaii-yugam 4300, or 601 years ago. In the time of the five sons of 
PandUf he had appeared as one of these brothers, named Bhirna ; in 
the X\mQ o^ Rama he had hitew Hanumanta ; and in the Kali-yugam 
preceding this (for the Brahmans suppose a constant succession of 
the four Yugams ) he had appeared as the Madua Achdrya of that 
degenerate age. When he appeared last, he not only confuted the 
heretical sects, but obtained a great victory in dispute over Sankara 
AchdryUy who had forced all the Madual Brahmans outwardly to adopt 
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his opinions; and he thus restored his sect to its proper splendour. 
The Hindus will seldom allow their own sect to have had any origin; 
but insist rather, that it has existed from all eternity, or at the very 
least from the first origin of things. The Maduals say, that all the 
different sects were created in the beginning by Ndrdyana, and 
have continued ever since, sometimes one prevailing and sometimes 
another ; and the prevailing sect has always forced the others, at 
least in appearance, to comply with their doctrine. 

The Madual allege, that there is one supreme God, Ndrdyana or 
Vishnu, His son is Brahma^ who is the father of Siva, Both of these 
ought to be worshipped, h\xt Brafma only mentally; as temples and 
regular forms of prayer to that deity are not lawful. They look 
with abhorrence upon the doctrine of the spirits of good men being 
absorbed into the deity, in which they differ from both Smartal and 
Sri Vaishnavam. Moesha they consider as the highest heaven ; and 
men who, by their piety, obtain a place there, are ever afterwards 
exempted from change ; but still they are greatly inferior to Ndrd^ 
yana, or the other great gods; and, according to their merit, enjoy 
difiTerent ranks. The Madual pray to the Dhatas who reside in 
Swargham, which they say is the same with Mahd M6ru; and when 
they are sick they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Marimd, 
Putalimd, and Kalimd. These are not considered to be different 
names for the wife of SivUy as the Smartal allege, but beings that 
live in the stars, clouds, and lower regions of the heavens. The 
Madual Brdhmans of Tulava act as Pujdris in the temples of these 
spirits, and offer sacrifices of paste made in the form of animals, but 
will not consent to the shedding of blood. In this country there 
are eight Sannydsis, each of whom has a Matam at Udipu, and each 
has a disciple who from his infancy is brought up to celibacy and 
other mortifications, and is destined to be his successor. These 
eight Sannydsis are the Gurus of the whole sect in Tulava ; and each 
maintains a number of disciples, who are permitted to marry, but 
who are men of great Indian learning, and who read, and perform 
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all manner of services for their master. These Sann^dsis are not CHAPTiElR 
conceived to be any portion of the deity ; nor is it even believed, 
that ill general they obtain after'death a seat in Moesha. To attain 
this, a Brahman must completely adhere to every rule of his order, 
which is attended with so much difficulty, that human nature is 
seldom adequate to the task. No other cast has any kind of chance 
to procure a place so near the gods ; and my informants seem to 
doubt, whether it be even possible for any person of low rank ever 
to be born a Brahman. Temporal blessings they consider as those 
which the three lower casts ought chiefly to expect; and, by means 
of charity given to their superiors, they may have an abundance of 
these low pleasures. 

The eight Gurus, each in his turn for two years, act as priests Government. 
(Pujdris) in the temple of Krishna at Udipu, During tin's time the 
officiating Sannydsi must not only defray the expenses of worship, 
but must feed all his disciples, and every Brahman that comes to 
the place. To do this handsomely, will require above 20,000 Pa- 
godas (8034/. 14^. 8^d.); and the very least, for which it can be 
done, is 13,000 Pagodas (5238/. 4^. Sfr/.). In order to raise such 
great sums, each Sannydsi, with his disciples, during the fourteen 
years that he is out of office, wanders about the country, and, 
wherever he goes, levies contributions under the name of Bhiksha, 
or begging. Out of these alms he not only supports a considerable 
equipage, and feeds all his disciples, but can save a sum sufficient 
to defray the expense which he must incur during the two years 
that he performs the office of Pujdri. Except in Tulava, these San- 
nydsishave no authority as Gurus; for above the Ghats there are 
three Matams, whose Sannydsis possess the sole authority of bestow- 
ing Chakrdntikam and Upadksa, and of punishing transgressions 
against the rule of cast. Each Sannydsi of IVlava has certain fami- 
lies, who are hereditarily annexed to his Matam, as to that of their 
Guru. As, however, the officiating Pujdri never goes out of the 
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CHAPTER temple, and as the others are generally absent, begging, the eight 
have mutually appointed two persons to act as judges. These have 

Feb. 11. tlie power of excommunication, which implies the whole wealth of 
the sect being at their mercy. They also levy fines, and cleanse 
sinners by prayers (Mantrams), cow’s urine, and other things 
esteemed pure. The Gurus reserve to themselves the exclusive 
right of bestowing Chakrantikam and Upadtsa. They never, at any 
ceremony, read Mantvams^ that office being reserved for the mar- 
ried Brahmans ; and each man by hereditary right belongs to some 
Brahman^ who is his Purohita, The Sannydsis do not require a 
rohita ; for they are considered as sufficiently holy to be exempted 
from all the ceremonies and customs usually observed by Brahmans, 
They do not wear the thread ; all meats become to them indifferent; 
and they do not celebrate the ceremonies in honour of their de- 
ceased parents. A Purohita may sell or mortgage the families that 
belong to him, and may give them to a Brdiman of any sect; for 
the prayers ( Mantrams) and portions of scripture (Sastrams) read 
by any person of the sacred order, udiatever his theological opinions 
may be, are considered as equally efficacious. This does not pro- 
ceed from any gentleness or facility of temper among the Brahmans, 
who abound in the Odium theologicum. It is, however, between tlie 
Madual and SriVaish?iava??i, although both are worshippers ot' Vishnu, 
that the most violent antipathy prevails. The although 

followers of Siva, agree much better with the Madual ; and, in 
Tulava and Malaydla especially, these two live on tolerable terms. 
In Tulava, indeed, it is not unusual for one temple to be common 
to both gods; and in most places there the temples of Vishfiu and of 
Siva are built near each other, and the same Rath, or chariot, serves 
for the J diram, or procession, of both idols. 

To the east of the Ghats, the Madual Brahmans scorn to serve as 
Pujdris, even in the temples of Vishnu, and are the proudest of the 
whole sacred order. This scorn, however, is perhaps affected ; as 
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when Madua Acharya appeared, the Sri Vaishnwvam were in possession CHAPTER 
of the temples, and have always been favourites with the persons in 
authority. 

The Brahmans oi Tulava are allowed a plurality of wives, which Customs, 
must be of the same nation with themselves, but of a different Go- 
tran\ or family, and which must be married before the signs of 
puberty appear. Their widows cannot marry, but may become 
Moylar, as already described. It is looked upon as disreputable for 
a Brlihman to keep a woman of this kind, and he would lose cast by 
having a connection with a dancing girl, or with a Moylar, that 
did not belong to a temple ; but all such women as are consecrated 
to the gods cohabit with some Brahman or other. The Brahmans 
of Tulava burn the dead, and their widows ought to be burned along 
with them; but this practice has gone entirely into disuse. They 
can neither eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. A man’s 
own children, even in landed property, are his heirs. 

I next questioned these Brahmans concerning the history of the History of 
country; and they produced a book called Grama P adit ti^ which 
they say is historical. It is written in Sanskrit, and is presumed to 
have been composed by Vishnu, who assumed a human form, under 
the name of Vidi Vydsa, and promulgated the Vedas, the eighteen 
Pur anas, the Grama Paditti, and other sacred writings, From this 
work the Brahmans say, that Tulava was created, and given entirely 
to them, 1 Arbuda, 95 Crowds, 58 Lacs, and 80 thousand of years, 
before the extinction of the Pmdu family. The last of these ended 
his reign in the year of the Kali-yugarn lOSb, 
or - - - - - 3,865 years ago. 

Add 80 thousand - - 80,000 ’ 

5 S Lacs - - 5,800,000 

95 Crowds - 950,000,000 

1 Arbuta - 1,000,000,000 


1,955,883,865 years since the creation of; 
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CHAPTER Tulata, according to the Grdma Paditti. The candid reader will not 
expect, that in a work comprehending the accounts of such a long 

Feb. 11 . duration of time a few thousand years, earlier or later, in the chro- 
nology of these degenerate times can be considered as of any con- 
sequence. This having been premised, and the accounts of the 
Hindu gods and heroes having been left in becoming obscurity, we 
find from the Grama Paditti^ that 1115 years after the family of the 
Pdndus became extinct, Ananda Rdya governed^Tulava. He and his 
eight brothers (or rather kinsmen in the male line) reigned 200 
years, or until the year of the Kali-yugam 2351. Vakia Raja and his 
ten sons (descendants) reigned 112 years, till Kali-yugam 24b3- 
Maursushy and his ten sons governed 137 years, till Kali-yugam 
26*00. Cadumha Raya 45 years, till Kali-yugam 2645. Myuru Farmd 
10 years, till Kali-yugam ^2655, Hubushica^ chief of the savages 
called CoragorUy or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali-yugam 2657. 
Lbcdditya Rdya^ son of Myuru Varmd^ expelled the CoragorUf and 
governed Tulava^ Malay dla^ and Haiga 21 years, till Kdii^yugani 
2678. After his death, eighty-one of his cousins, among whom the 
chief was Cadumha Raya of Wudia-nagara^ governed 24 years, till 
Kali-yugam 2702. Balhica Raya, and twenty-nine other petty 
princes, governed 46 years, till the Kali-yugam 2748. Abhiri, and 
ten Rajas governed 99 years, till Kali~yugam 2847. The descen- 
dants of Mona Rdjd then reigned 200 years, till Kali-yugam 3047, or 
till 53 years before the birth of Christ. At this time Mahummud 
Surtala, a Mlecha, who was a spy, visited the whole country as far 
as Rdmeswara, It must be observed, that, according to these Brdh^ 
mans, Mlicha properly meins an Arab, Turc 2 iTartar, and Yavana an 
European ; but all the three terms are frequently applied to the 
nations living toward the north and west of Hindustan, without dis- 
tinction of country or religion. Nine Belalla Rayas governed 6 
years, till Kali-yugam 3053, or 47 years before the birth of Christ. 
The Turc then returned, took Anagundi, and governed 540 years, 
till the Kali-yugam 3593, or A* D, 493. The followers of Vydsa 
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here, it must be observed, cut short the government of the Belalla CHAPTER 
family, who are more detestable than MlechaSy as having been foU 
lowers of the Arkita or Jain Brahmans. Campi llApa of Penu-conda Feb. n. 
drove out the MlechaSy and governed 13 years over the whole 
country south of the Krishna, till the year Kali-yugam S606y or 
A. D, 506. This prince sent an officer named Sankara DhaRaya 
to visit Tulava. In his train was a messenger ( Peon ) named Huca- 
huca, a Curuba by cast. This fellow, having received assistance 
from the Yavanas, took Anagundi, and having built a city near it, 
which he called Vijaya-nagara, or the city of victory, he assumed 
the title of HarUhara Raya. This account of the origin of the fa- 
mily of Vijaya-nagara may be attributed to the following circum- 
stance. TTfie Brahmans of Tulava had hitherto been exempted from 
taxes; but Hari-hara, on the conquest of the country, imposed an 
annual tax upon them, to the amount of 12,000 Morays of rice. 

Dkva Swdmiy a tributary prince, was ordered to collect this tax ; 
but, his conscience having revolted at the thoughts of exacting 
tribute from the Brdli7mnSy he was dismissed, and their tax was 
increased to 2578 Pagodas in money. The history of the Grama 
Paditti ends with this grievous event; but the Brahmans say, that 
thirteen princes of the family of Hari-hara governed for about 150 
years, or from A. D. 493 to 643. Unfortunately for the exactness 
of this chronology, many inscriptions on stone, made in the reigns 
of these princes, are scattered throughout their dominions. Copies 
of live of these have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The date of the first is in the era oi Salivahanam 1297, or A. D. 1575, 
and of the latest E. S. 1400, or A. D. 1478. With this correction 
«f about eight centuries and a half, Muhammad Surutala may have 
been a Mussulman, and probably some of the followers of Mu^ 
hammad Gkiznk The Yavana dynasty oF Anagundi is, however, a 
matter of great curiosity, and not yet well understood. 

These Brahmans say, that the celebrated Krishna Rdyalii, of Kiishnn 
Vijaya-nagara, was not of the family of Hari-karan, but governed tlic 
VoL. 111. o 
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same dominions after the overthrow of the former dynasty. He 
was descended from the nurse of one of the five princes called 
PanduSy who lived at the commencement of the Kali-yuganu 

Dhanna Pay a, the last of these five brothers, died in the year 36 
of that era, or48d5 years ago. 

The country of Tulava was first subject to the kings of Anagundi, 
and then to- the princes of Ikeri ; by whom, these suppose, 

the Jain Poly gars were appointed ; but they pretend an almost total 
ignorance of these chiefs, and a sovereign contempt for their sect. 

They allege, although there were Jain Rajas in many parts of 
Tulava, that there never was one at Barcuru ; but that it, and all 
the Gramas in Tulava, were governed by Brahmans immediately 
dependent on the sovereign, and over whom these infidel chiefs 
had no control. The thoughts of being subject to xi Jain are indeed 
horrible to a follower of Vydsa ; nor will it ever be acknowledged, 
where there is a possibility of denial. When puslied to account for 
the introduction of so many Jain into a country made expressly for 
the Brahmans who follow the true doctrine of Vydsa, they say, that 
Huhashica drove all Brdhmans out of the country; and that, 
when Ldkdditya regained his paternal dominions, he only brought a 
few Brdhmans from Ahichaytra, where he resided during his exile, 
and gave them the 32 Gramas, which they enjoyed without moles- 
tation till Ilari-hara imposed the illegal tax. I think it probable, 
that Ldkdditya, in order to procure assistance to regain his throne, 
changed the religion which he inherited from his father Myliru 
Varmd who, according to the Jain of Mudu Bidtry, was of their 
sect ; and having become a follower of Batta Achdrya, then teaching 
the doctrine of Vydsa with great success on the banks of the G6~ 
ddvdry, he brought with him the first colony of Tulava Brdhmans, 
and gave them a gift (Enam) of thirty-two villages. In imitation 
of the Namburis, they afterwards set up the story of Pai'asu Rdma ; 
but it does not seem to have succeeded so Avell with them as with 
their southern neighbours. 
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Udipu is a town which contains about 200 houses, and stands about CHAPTER 
a coss from the sea near a small river called the P apa-nasan't, which 
comes from a Tank at Carculla, passes about two miles to the south 
of the town, and falls into the sea at a fort named Durid Bahddar, its history. 
Near Udipu is a small fort, which formerly was the residence of 
Chittupadi BaylalUy the chief Brlihman of the town (Grama), Each 
of the 32 Gramas belonging to the Tulava Brahmans was governed 
and defended by an hereditary chief of their own sect, who was in 
every respect, but the name, a Polygar^ or petty chief ; some of 
them assumed the title of Baylala; others that of Hegada, which 
signifies mighty. 

At Udipu are three GudieSj or temples, which are placed in a 
common square, and surrounded by 14 Matams^ or convents, be> 
longing to an equal number Sunny dsis, who are to different 

sects of Brahmans, Eight of these Matams belong to the eiglit 
Madual Sannydsis^ who in their turn officiate as priests in the temple 
of Krishna^ which is one of the three that stand in the square. Two 
other Maiams belong to Sunny dsis of the same sect; each of the 
predecessors of wliom, as well as the eight others, received an image 
from Madua Achdrya; but they have few followersj and are not 
entitled to ofiiciate at the temple. Three o\\\ox Matams belong to 
the three Sannydsis,, who are the Gurus of all tlie Madiial Brdhmans 
to the eastward of the mountains. The fourteenth Matam belongs 
to Sringa-giri Swdmi. Matams are large buildings; and, 

considered as houses belonging to Hindus, improved by neither 
Mussulman nor European arts, they are stately edifices. Some pains 
have even been taken to admit air, as they have many Avindows. 

Apertures indeed “ for the purpose of intromitting air and light,’" 
although scarcely deserving the appellation of windows, are more 
common in the houses of Tulava, than I have any where else seen 
among the mere natives of Hindustd?i, The Matams are designed 
chiefly as storehouses, in which the Sannyasis may deposit the 
produce of their begging till they want it for consumption. Being 
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too expensive guests, they very seldom reside in one place more 
than a few days. The temples, as usual, arc but poor buildings, and, 
like almost all those of Malayala and Tulava^ have pent roofs. 
Those here are roofed with copper, which must have cost much 
money ; but, being very rudely wrought, it makes no show. 

Having assembled some of the Corar^ or CorawaVy who under 
their chief Hubashica are said to have once been masters of Tultwa, 

I found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every tradition 
of their former power. Their language differs considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose 
to employ them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have 
daily one Hariy of rice, and. the women three quarters of a Hany, 
This is a very good allowance ; but, when the master has no irse for 
their labour, they must support themselves as well as they can. 
This they endeavour to do by making CW, or rope from coco-nut 
husks, various kinds of baskets from Ratans and climbing plants, 
and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other people’s 
meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the hides. They build their 
huts near towns or villages. Their dress is very simple, and consists 
in general of a girdle, in which they stick a bunch of grass before, 
and another behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth 
round their waist ; but very few of the women ever procure this 
covering. They are not, however, without many ornaments of 
beads, and the like ; and, even when possessed of some wealth, do 
not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permitted to rent 
lands as Gaynigaras, In spite of this wretched life, they are a good 
looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They 
have no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by 
assemblies of the people. If they can get them, they take several 
wives; and the women are marriageable both before and after pu- 
berty, and during widowhood. They will not marry a woman of 
any other cast ; and they are considered of so base an origin, that 
a man of any other cast, who cohabits with one of their women, is 
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inevitably excommunicated, and afterwards not even a Corar will CHAPTER 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman 
who commits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a Feb. ii. 
Corar^ is flned. The master pays the expense of tlie marriage feast. 

When a man dies, his wives, with all their children, i*etiirn to the 
huts of their respective mothers and brothers, and belong to their 
masters. They will eat the oflals of any other cast, and can eat 
beef, carrion, tigers, crows, and other impure things ; they reject 
however dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink intoxicating 
liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing of a state 
of future existence, nor do they believe in Paisachi, or evil spirits. 

Their deity is called Buta, and is represented by a stone, which is 
kept in a square surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases 
of sickness, they sacrifice fowls, or make offerings of fruit or grain, 
and every man offers his own worship (Pujd); so that they have 
no officiating priest, and they acknowledge the authority of no 
Guru, They follow all the oxen and buffaloes of tlic village, as so 
much of the livestock, when these are driven in procession at a 
great festival which the farmers annually celebrate. 

12th Februar\f,-^-\ went three cosscs to Bmkmd-warn. The rice Feb. 12 . 
grounds extend from Udipu to the sea; their extent towards the 
nortli and south is not considerable. I soon came to gently rising try. 
hills, free of woods ; but the road was finely sheltered by avenues 
of the beautiful Valeria indica, called here Dupada Maram^ or the 
resin tree. I passed first through Katy&na^punij wliich was formerly 
a large place ; but during Tippoo's government it has been almost 
iiitirely ruined. I then crossed a very wide, but shallow river, 
named the Buvarna. Its source is from a lake or tank near Carcuila; 
but it owes its magnitude entirely to the water of the sea. Near 
the Samrna are many fine plantations of coco-nut palms, and also 
some rice grounds. Barcuru is near Brahmd-wara ; but for a long 
time, even previous to the irruption of Sivuppa Nayaka, it has been 
ruined. The fortress was erected by Hafidiara^ first king of 
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Vijaya-nagara. It still gives its name to the district (Taluc)y the 
Tahsildar of which resides at Brahma-xjoara, This is a small place 
containing only about 60 houses, but in its neighbourhood there is 
much rice ground. 

I have received much information relative to the produce of the 
rice grounds in this neighbourhood ; partly from Mr. Ravenshaw, 
and partly from the people employed to measure and value the 
district. In the annexed Tables I give Some of this information, 
with the measures reduced to the English standards. It must be 
observed, that the Gmita, or chain used by the surveyors, ought 
to have been 33 English feet in length ; but, owing to the rudeness 
of the workmanship, it had stretched to 33 feet lO-J- inches: by the 
standard, the acre would be equal to 40 Guntas ; but, by the actual 
chain, it would be equal to only Guntas, I calculate, how- 
ever, by the standard measure. or Moray in use here, 

is that of the market of Mangalore ; but is divided, when speak- 
ing of seed, into 60 Hanks ; and, when speaking of produce, into 
40 Hanks ; but the produce is in general estimated in rice, after 
deducting the expense of beating and cleaning. It would appear 
from all circumstances, that the quantity of seed which is sown on 
the same extent of ground, even of the same kind, differs much. 
Whether this proceed from the natives having found by experience, 
that such or such a field gives most profits when sown with a cer- 
tain quantity of seed ; or whether it arises from a want of precision 
and economy that attends all rude states of agriculture, I cannot 
take upon myself to affirm ; but the latter cause seems the most 
probable. The seed is here sown much thinner than in Malabar ; 
which, although a kind of saving that is common in every part of 
India, seems to be very injudicious : the crops in general appear to 
me to be proportionably scanty. Of the gross produce of estates, 
one half is here, as in most parts of India, considered as a proper 
reward for the labour of the cultivator, and the use of his stock ; 
and is perhaps sufficient, considering that his cattle pay nothing, 
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that his other stock is of little or no value, and that the quantity of CHAPTER 
seed is very small. Owing to the present great want of people and 
stock, the cultivators, however, do not in general pay so much ; I'eb. 12. 
and, according to the valuation of five villages in this neighbour- 
hood, I find, that out of 2048 Pagodas^ the gross value of their pro- 
duce, the cultivators retain 1295 Pagodas. Tlic share of the govern- 
ment amounts in general to one quarter of the gross produce ; and 
in these villages is 67 1 Pagodas^ of which 37 are alienated in Priam, 
or charity lands, as they are called. What remains to the landlord 
is 82 Pagodas ; but part of their lands are waste, and the Enamsuvt 
nominally higher than what is here stated ; so that, apparently, 
some of the landlords, who are supposed to pay these charities, arc 
losers by their estates. At present, they are all cultivators; and, 
when the country is repeopled, there can be little doubt, that, 
should they not encumber themselves with mortgages, they will 
enjoy one fourth of the gross produce of their estates; for a part 
of the present great share of the cultivMtors arises from the interest 
of money which they have advanced on their farms ; and this also 
should be considered as a part of the profits of the landlord. 

\3xh. February . — I went three cosses to Hirtltty, one of the four- Fob. m. 
teen small villages that are called by the common name of Cotta, andfuSi- 
The whole of this almost is occupied by Brahmans, who pretend to 
be of Parasu Rama's colony, although almost the only language 
spoken by them is that of Karndta. Very few of them understand 
the peculiar dialect of Tulava. It must be observed, however, that, 
this country having been long subject to princes residing above 
the Ghats, all persons of rank speak the language of Karndta ; and 
from having been subject to these princes, and from its having been 
the place where all intercourse between them and Europeans was 
conducted, the province has got the name of the coast of Canara, a 
corruption of Karndta. In the towns on the sea-coast the Mussul- 
man language is more commonly understood, than in any other part 
of the peninsula that I have visited. 
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Tlie road from Brahma^wara to Hirtitty for the most part passes 
along a low sandy ridge, on either side of which arc extensive 
rice-grounds ; for the Brdhmam, as usual, have appropriated to 
themselves the finest parts of Tulava. The country looks well ,* for 
even the greater part of the sandy height is inclosed, and planted 
for timber and fewel. Except where the cattle were forced to swim 
over a very wide river, called Mahucullu, the road was compara- 
tively excellent. This river descends from the Ghats, and jn the 
rainy season brings dovrn a great body of fresli water; but, where 
the road crosses, it is at this season quite salt. The tide goes up 
from the sea about three cosses ; and canoes, in the rainy season, can 
ascend six cosses from the mouth. The banks are well planted with 
coco-nut trees, which iii Tulava seem confined chiefly to such places, 

14th February. — I went three cosses to Kiinda-pura, where I en- 
tered the northern division of Canara, which is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Read, a young gentleman brought up in the same 
school with Mr. Ravenshaw. I had not the good fortune to meet 
with him ; but he was so obliging as to send me very satisfactory 
answers to the queries that I proposed in writing, oPwliich I shall 
avail myself in the following account. The country between ///r- 
titty and Kunda-pura resembles that between Brahmd’Wara and 
Hirtitty ; only there is by the way neither river nor coco-nut plan- 
tations ; and, in proportion, the extent of rice-ground is smaller. 
The whole road is excellent, and fit for any kind of carriage, except 
in one place, where, in the descents to a low narrow valley, stairs 
have been formed. By the natives these are considered as an ex- 
cellent improvement on a road, although they are very inconvenient 
even for cattle that are carrying back-loads. 

15th February. — 1 was detained at Kunda-pura, as being the only 
place where I could get a supply of necessaries, till I reached 
Nagara : ennd also in expectation of meeting a Br/ihman named 
Rdmiippa Vamiica, who is said to be the most intelligent person in 
the country concerning its former state. 
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Kunda-pura is situated on the south side of a river, which in dif- CHAPTER 
ferent places, according to the villages which it passes, is called by 
different names. This river is in general the boundary between 
the northern and southern divisions of Canara ; but Kunda-pura is 
utTder the collector of the northern division. The villages or towns 
on the banks of this river are the places where all the goods coining 
from, or going to Nagara are shipped, and landed. The custom- 
house is at Kunda-pura ; but the principal shipping place is farther 
up the river at Bassurwru. On the north side of the river the 
Sultan had a dock ; but the water on the bar, even at spring tides, 
does not exceed Q cubits, or 13^ feet.. The river, or rather lake, 
at Kunda-pura has only one opening into the sea. It is very ex- 
tensive, and the only ferry-boats on it are wretched canoes. Five 
fresh water rivers come from the hills, and, meeting the tide in this 
lake, intersect the whole level ground, and form a number of islands. 

I have not seen a more beautiful country than this ; and an old 
fort, situated a little higher up than the town, commands one of 
the finest prospects that I ever beheld. The people here seem to 
have no knowledge of anything that happened before the conquest 
by Sivuppa Nayaka ; since which it is, that the place has risen into 
any kind of consequence. The origin of its rise was probably a small 
fort built by the Portuguese. Round this General Mathews drew 
lines, as a defence for his stores, when he went up to Nagara. These 
were afterwards somewhat strengthened by Tippoo^ but were always 
poor defences. The town contains about 250 houses, and is never re- 
membered to have been larger. It is the head quarters of a battalion 
of Bombay Sepoys^ by the officers of which I was most kindly received. 

Colonel VFilliamson informed me, that at no great distance there HtMnimr, or 
was a tank of fresh water, in which was a kind of fish that the 
Sultan reserved for his own use, and which by the natives was named 
Hu-minUj or the flower-fish. It is a large fish, full of blood, and 
very fat, but is only fit for use when salted. For this purpose it is 
excellent, a circumstance very rare with fresh-water fish ; so tlmt 
VOL. III. P 
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the propagating of this species in different parts of the country 
would seem to be an object worthy of attention. My time would 
not admit of seeing any of them taken, as the fishery cannot be 
carried on without some days preparation. 

In the northern parts of Tulava are two casts, called Bacadaru and 
BatadarUy both of whom are slaves ; both speak no other language 
than that of KarndtUt and both follow exactly the same customs. 
Each disputes for a pre-eminence of rank, and they will not eat 
nor intermarry with one another, except in certain cases of adul- 
tery, when, a ceremony of purification having been undergone, a 
slave of the one cast may marry a female of the other. 

Although they do not use leaves to cover their nudities, they 
seem to be poorer and worse looking than the Corar, whom I lately 
described. Their masters give annually to each slave, male or fe- 
male, one piece of cloth worth a Rupee^ together with a knife. Each 
family has a house, and 10 Hanks sowing of rice-land, or about a 
quarter of an acre. At marriages they get one Mudp of rice 
bushel), worth about 2^., and half a Pagoda^ or 46*. in money. 
When their master has no occasion for tlieir work, they get no 
wages, but hire themselves out as labourers in the best manner tliey 
can ; for they have not the resource of basket-making, nor of the 
other little arts which the Corar practise. The master is bound, 
however, to prevent the aged or infirm from perishing of want. 
When they work for their ma.ster, a man gets daily H Hany of rice 
to carry home, with ^ a Hany ready dressed, in all 2 Hanies^ or rather 
more than one-sixteenth of a bushel; a woman gets IJ: Ihmy of 
rice to carry home, and Hany ready dressed ; and a boy gets 
1 Hany of rice. 

These casts have no hereditary chiefs ; but quarrels are amicably 
settled by eight or ten prudent men, who assemble the parties, and, 
with the assistance of a little drink, discuss the business. They 
never expel any one from the cast ; even women who commit for- 
nication >vith strange men are not subjected to this disgrace. If 
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the seducer has been a S&dra, or man of pure birth, the husband is chapter 
liot at all offended at the preference which his wife has given to a 
superior. If he be a slave, the husband turns her away ; but then 
she is taken to wife by her paramour, even though he be of a dif- 
ferent cast. In order to purify her for this purpose, the paramour 
builds a small hut of straw, and, having put the woman into it, sets 
it on fire. She makes her escape, as fast as she can, to another vil- 
lage, where the same ceremony is again repeated, till she has been 
burned out eight times ; she is then considered as an honest woman. 

The men may lawfully keep several wives, but either party may at 
pleasure give up the connection. Girls after the age of puberty, 
widows, and divorced women, are all allowed to marry. These casts 
can eat goats, sheep, fowls, and fish; but no other kind of animal 
food. Tliey may lawfully intoxicate themselves. None of them 
can read, nor have they any kind of GurUy or priest. In every 
house is a stone representing the Penates called ButUy which, ac- 
cording to the BrdhmanSy means a devil, or evil spirit. Two or three 
times a year the family perform worship (Piijd) to this stone, by 
oiling it, and coveting it with flowers. Fowls are also sacrificed to 
Buta, whose worship generally costs the family from two to three 
Pagodas a year ; but the sacrifices are the most expensive part, and 
these the votary eats. It must be observed, that the Hindus of pure 
descent seldom eat animal food, except such as has been sacrificed 
to the gods ; a custom that seems to have also prevailed among 
the Grecians, in whose language the same word Itpem signifies a 
sacrifice, and an animal whose flesh is fit for eating. When the 
annual worship of Buta is neglected, he is supposed to occasion 
sickness and trouble. The spirits of the dead, both of those who 
have been good or bad, and of those who died naturally or by acci- 
dent, are supposed to become Pysachi, and are troublesome, unless 
a sacrifice is made to Buta^ who takes the spirit to himself, and then 
it gives the living no more trouble. 
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16 th February. — I was obliged to set out without seeing Ramuppa 
Varmikd ; and, after having crossed the lake, I went three cossesto 
K'lra-mancswara, a temple dedicated to Ska. I passed first between 
the sea and a branch of the Kunda^pura lake, and afterwards my 
road led along a rising ground near the sea. I saw many planta- 
tions of coco-nut trees; but, owing to the want of inhabitants, they 
are very poor. About fifty years ago an epidemic fever raged in 
tlie country, and carried off a great number of the people. A few 
months ago the same complaint again destroyed many. The natives 
say, that before the third day it resembled a common fever; then 
the patient became delirious, and on the fifth day died. About ten 
years ago a predatory band of Marattahs^ under the command of 
llalu RoWj came this way, destroyed entirely the Agrarum at Kira- 
mancmara ; and the inhabitants, who remained after the epidemic, 
were swept away from all the neighbouring country. 

The quantity of rice ground is small, and a great part of the 
country is covered with low woods, in which are to be seen the 
enclosures of former gardens. The road is good, but is not orna- 
ineuted with rows of trees, as usual to the southward. The sea-coast, 
like that between Mangalore and Kimda-pura^ is chiefly occupied 
by villages of Brahmans; the interior parts of the country belong 
to Buntar. This is a part of Tulava, but the language of Karnata 
is that in most common use. The water in wells is no where at any 
great depth from the surface. The temple here is a sorry building. 
It had formerly lauds to the yearly value of 100 Pagodas, or of 
about 40 guineas. Last year it received in money an allowance of 
5 Pagodas. 

17 th February. — Early in the morning I was joined by the learned 
Brtihman Ramuppa Varmika, who accompanied me to Beiduru, three 
cosses distant. By the way we crossed three rivers ; the first, called 
tlie Edamamny, is the most considerable ; the second also is not 
fordable, and is called Angaru; the third is small, and joins the 
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second at some distance to the westward. Its channel is in many CHAPTER 
places shut up, and converted into places for making salt ; for the 
tide in all the three rivers, reaches a considerable way into the Feb. 17 . 
country. On this day's route there is much rice ground, and the 
crops look well. 

Bciduru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. It had Bdduru, 
once a fort, and \ras then a large place, wliich belonged to a Jain 
princess, named Byra DcvL This family was destroyed by the 
Sim-hhaktarSy and the place has ever since been on the decline. The 
cultivators now are Brdhrnansy and Nadavar, who are a kind of 
Bunts, but they do not speak the language of Tulava. The Jainar 
are quite extinct. One temple of the kind called Busty continued 
until the time of Hydcr ; when the Pujdri, being no longer able to 
procure a subsistence, left the place. 

The temple at present here is one dedicated to Siva. There arc Inscriptions 
about it several inscriptions on stone, that contain the grants of of 
lands with which the temple was endowed. One, which was a good 
deal defaced, so as not to be wholly legible, is dated in the year of 
Salivahanam \4:4i5 (A.D, in the time oi' Devarasu I Fodedr, 

lldjd of Sangliita’-puva ; and son of Sanga-raya IVodcar, who held 
liis Rdyada of Krishna Raya, the chief of Rajas in wealth, a Rdjd 
equal to Parameswara, a hero greater than the Trivira, &c. &c. 
Sanghita-pura, in the vulgar language called Hadwully, is four 
posses east from Batuculla, and was formerly the residence of a go- 
vernor appointed by the kings of Vyaya-nagura. Devarasu fVodear 
must eitl:fer have been one of these, or an ancestor of Byra Devi 
Krishna Raya is, no doubt, the celebrated Rdyahi of that name. 

In another inscription, of A\diich a copy has been presented to 
the Bengal government, it is stated, that in the year of SalivaJumam 
1429 (A. D, 150-I-), and in the reign of Jebila Narasingha Raya, 
the great king of Vijayariiagara, Kedaly Baswappa Arsa JVodcar 
having been appointed to the Rdyada of Barcuru, with orders to 
restore the lands of the god, and of the Brahmans, certain merchants 
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bf Bideruru (Nd^dra) founded an inn for the accommodation of si^c 
travelling Br&kmans, and for this purpose purchased certain lands* 
which are specified in the inscription. 

Ramuppa Vdrfnika says, that his family have been hereditary SM* 
nahogas^ or accomptants of Barcuru district, ever since the time bf 
the Belalta tl/iyas ; which dynasty, according to him, commenced 
their reigii here in the year 637 of Salivdhdnam or A, D. 7\t* 
Ramuppa, hoAvever, possesses no revenue accompts previous to the 
conquest of the country by Hari-hara Rayalu, in the year of SdL 
1258 (A. D. 133f). 

Ramuppa has a book in Sanskrit, called Vidiarayana Sicca ; atid 
from thence, and his family papers, he has made out a Rdya Paditti, 
ot* succession of the Rdjds who have governed Tulatm, Of this* I 
here give a translation, with observations, partly made by himself, 
and partly from what I could collect from inscriptions. From these 
It will appear, that not much dependence can be placed on some 
bf his dates. Great difficulty occurs in comparing the native ac- 
counts with those of the Mussulman writers, who corrupt the Hindu 
names most extravagantly, and hold all knowledge of the infidels 
in so much contempt, that very little can be gathered from what 
they say, 

Srir 


‘‘ Succession of Rajas,'' 

“ The reign of the YudMtira family commenced bn Friday, the 
6th day of the moon, in the month Chaitra, in Primdi, the 1st of the 
Kali-yugam," 

After this, Parikshitta Rdya was king here.” 

'Fheli follows a Slokam on his Putapeshcca, which is a ceremony 
somewhat similar to our coronation and anointing. 

From Pdrikshitta Raya to Nanda Raya's coronation, there had 
elapsed of the Knli-yugam 1 1 15 years,” B. C. 198|. 

“ After this, under Rdya and his family, in all nine princes, 
there passed 200 years,” . 
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“ After th^t, ui^cler teai princes of the VahmkuU family, passed CIIAPTEU 
1}2 years.” 

“ After that, wnder ten princes of the Moviuqn No^VQiada fc^mily, 
passed I37yesars,” 

‘‘ After that, one Cadumha Jldya had 45 years possession, till the 
year of the Kali-yugayi 1609,”B. C. 149i-. 

After that, in the year Vicruti^ of the KoU-yugam 1()31 (B. C. 

I47i) Myum Varmu brought the Brahmans from Ahichaytra, or 
Eichetrfly and gave them 18 Gramas or villages. In this 22 years 
were employed, till the year of the KaU-yugam 1631.” 

‘‘ After that, Myuru Varmh possessed the kingdom for 10 years.” 

‘‘ After that, T'y'hdtra Kadumh(jL Raya, aon of Myuru Varmi, sat 
on the throne of the kingdom for 12 years.” 

“ After that, from the year Virodkrutu Myuru Varmd governed 
with his son for 10 years, till 1663 years of the Kall-yugam had 
elapsed,” (B. C. 

‘‘ After that, Myuru Varma gave Cadumha Raya's sister in mar- 
riage to Lokdditya ixtGaukarnaj and destroyed Hubashica family. 

This occupied 15 years.” 

‘‘ After this, the countries of Parasu Rama being without Brah- 
mans^ Cadumha Raya and Lbkaditya brought good Brahmans^ and 
kept them in the country in the y Survajitu, being of the Kali- 
yugam 1689,” (B. C. 1413). 

“ After this, under twenty-one Jeantri Cadumba Rayas, there 
passed 242 years.” 

From an inscription from Bcllagami, which has been presented to 
the government of Bengal, it would appear, that a Trinctra Ca- 
dumba was sovereign prince in the year Sal, 90 (A. D, 16|), or 
1579 years after the time assigned for Trinctra Cadumba in tliis 
Raya Paditti These princes, however, were probably the same ; 
and in order to make the time of the possessions of the Brahmans 
in Tylavfi much more ancient than it really is, the succession of 
dynastjie? has either been altered ; or a number of families, that 
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CH^TER never existed, have been introduced to fill up the space between 
the Cadumba Rayas and the Btlalla family, of whom many traces 
Vcb. 17. remain. In the northern parts of Karndta the Cadumba seem 

long to have retained considerable power, as I procured two in- 
scriptions, bdonging to them, after the time of Trinctra Cadumba, 
Tlie one is a grant of land to the Kudali Swdmalu in the reign of 
Purandara Raya of the Cadumba family, who governed at Banawdsi 
in the year of SaL 1043, or A. D, 1 l!2f. The other is from a temple 
near Samnuru in the reign of a Cadumba Raya, and in the year of 
*SaL 1130, or A. 7). 120f. Copies of these inscriptions have been 
delivered to the Bengal government. 

After the Cadumba Rdyas there elapsed, under thirty-two Ban-' 
liica Ray as ^ 456 years.” 

After that, under Rdjds of the Abhira family, there passed 1 199 
years,” 

“ After that, the Monayer family possessed the kingdom 200 
years.” 

3786 years of the Kall-yugam had now elapsed ; of which the 
particulars are, 

3044 years of the Yiidishtira era, 

135 years of the PAcrama era. 

607 years of the era of SalivaJianam, 


3786 total of Kali-yugamY A, D, 68-f-. 

Belallah^ “ From the year 607 of Salivahanam, Belalla Rdyaru, and persons 
of the same family, being in all nine princes, governed 209 years. 
Above and below the Ghats they governed 98 years, and below the 
Ghats they continued to govern Hi years more.” 

Above the Ghats were tlie following princes 
“ The Yavanas at Anagimdi possessed the kingdom for 54 years.” 
Who were these Yavajias? This word properly signifies an Euro- 
pean ; but as the Hindus spe.ak with great confusion concerning 
the northern and western nations, it is often confounded with the 
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Mdenchas and Thrcs, or Arabs and Tartars ; and all the three terms CHAPTER 
are frequently applied to the Mussulmans. But the Yavanas of > .1,^. 
Anagundi could not be Mussulmans, as their government by this 
account lasted from A, D. 7852 till 8S6; and there is strong reason 
to believe, that Ramuppa is not essentially mistaken in the time at 
which the Belaiia R&yas lived. Although he says that they only 
governed 98 years above theG'Afl^^, this must not be understood 
literally. Anagundi^ where Vijaya-Tiagara was afterwards built, was 
probably their first seat of government ; and after their being ex- 
pelled by the Yavanas, according to the accounts given verbally by 
Ramuppa^ they retired to Hully-bedu^ or Goni^bedu, a town situated 
above the Ghats. They governed Tulava by officers called Rdyaru^ 
who resided at BarctirUy and were also masters of all the southern 
parts of Karndta. They were of Andray or Telinga descent, and 
originally of the Jain religion. One of them having been killed by 
the Mussulmans, who then were making predatory excursions into 
the Deccan^ his son removed the seat of government to Tonuru^ 
near Seringapatam ; and soon after this period Tulava seems to have 
withdrawn its allegiance, instigated perhaps to rebellion by his 
having thrown aside the religion of his fathers, and adopted that 
taught by Rdma Anuja^ as I have related in the seventh Chap- 
ter. After this conversion he resided at Bailuru; and from an 
inscription there, it would appear, that he rebuilt the temple of 
Cayshava Permal there, in the year of SaL 1039, ov A. D, HH; 
while, from the inscription No. 13, it would appear, that his son, 

Hoisela Narasingha Raya, continued to govern in the year of SaL 
1095 , or A. D. l\7h The government of the Yavanas of Anagundi, 
and of the Hindu princes who followed them, must have been con- 
fined to the northern and eastern parts of the peninsula : for we 
have already seen, that the Cadamba Rdyas continued to have pos- 
sessions in the north-west of Karndta. 


“ After the Yavanas, the Campina Rdma Rdyas had the kingdom 
30 years.” 

VOL. III. 
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“ Then Daria Soructa cut off the head of Campirta Comora Rama- 
n&tha in the year of the Kali-yugam 3951.” ( A, D. 8f|-). 

“ After that, Boji Rdya possessed the kingdom 63 years ; and 
under nine princes of his family were passed J 45 years. Total of 
the reigns of the ten princes of this family 2J 3 years.” (A, D. 106^). 

After that, under eighteen princes of Andray descent, the an- 
cestors of Pratdpa Rudra, there passed 21 1 years.” 

“ After this, Pratdpa Rudra possessed the kingdom 54 years, till 
the year of the KaU-yugam 4429,” (A. D. 132--) “then the king- 
doms of Andray were in the possession of the Ml^cha, who, in- 
creasing in power, seized on the dominions of Pratdpa Rudra. They 
took his towns, and gained his kingdom, wealth, and umbrella. 
Then Hiicca and Buca, both the Bundara Cavilas'^ (guards of the 
treasury) “of Pratdpa Rudra, came to Sri Mafia Vidydranya Mahd 
SzvamP'' (who according to Ramuppa was Guru to the late king, 
and the eleventh successor of Sankara Achdrya on the throne of 
Sringa-giri), “ and solicited his favour. The Mahd Sivdmi visited 
God, and acted according to his orders, lie built Vijaya-na~ 
gara city” (Pattana), “In seven years the whole city was fully 
built. In the Data, being 1258 of the era Salivahanam^^ 
(A. D. 133^), “ in the 7th day of the moon in Vaisdkha^ being Wed- 
nesday, under the constellation Mocca, in Abijun Muhurta'' ( Mu- 
hurta is a division of the day containing Hindu hours), “ and in 
Singha Laghana'" ( Laghana is a space of time equal to 4- a Pafuir, or 
\ of a natural day), “ he took l)oth Hucca and Buca, the guards of 
the treasury of Pratdpa Rudi'a. To the man Hucca he gave Pulta- 
mneutty^' (a ceremony like our coronation), “ and gave him the 
name of llari-hara Rdyaru. The whole kingdom was given to him 
in the year of the Kali-yugam 4437,” or A. D. 133f. 

There is reason to believe, that in the reigns of Pratdpa Rudra 
and liis ancestors the seat of government was JVoraguUa (IFarancul 
of the Mussulmans), the chief place in Andray or Telingana. In 
many accounts, the last of the family is called JVoraguUa Pratdpa 
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R&ya. He probably governed Telingana, or the country of warriors, CHAPTER 
and the northern parts of Karn^ta which were not subject to the 
Belalla family. We learn from Scot’s translation of Ferishta's his- 
tory of the Deccan, that in the year 1309 ad Dien, Mussulman 
king of Dhely, sent Malltk Naih to invade Telingana, and obliged 
Ladder Deo, Rdjd of Warancul, to become tributary. In 1310 Mallek 
Naih advanced into Carnatic, and took Rdjii Bellaul Deo prisoner ; 
and in 1312 he again over-run these countries, and obliged Telingana 
and Carnatic to become tributary to the throne of Dhely, This 
chronology agrees very well with that of the Rdya Paditti, which 
makes the final overthrow of the kingdoms of Andray hy the 
chas to have happened in 1327, or 13 years after this last expe- 
dition of Mallek Naih, who had then rendered them tributary. It 
must be observed, that the Belalla family still continued to be in 
1312 the principal rulers in Karndta ; but the Raya Paditti con- 
siders them also as of Andray, as they originally came from that 
country. It is true, that Pratdpa Rudra is not mentioned by Fct 
rishta, by whom the Raja of Warancul is called Ladder Deo ; but 
for this we may account, either from the sovereign contempt in 
which these infidel princes were held by the Mussulmans, who 
rarely gave themselves the trouble to inquire about their true 
names or customs; or Ladder Deo may be a corruption of some of 
the numerous titles, which, like all Hindus of his rank, this prince 
assumed. 

Soon after this, we learn from Ferishta, that the government of 
Dhely declined into the usual debility of an Indian dynasty that 
has been established for any length of time; and many chiefs de- 
clared themselves independent of the king’s authority. Among 
these, the most remarkable was the founder of a dynasty, who go- 
verned the Mussulman conquests in the Deccan, and who vrere 
called Bhaminee Saltans, This enterprising man, in the year 
1347, was able to throw off all appearance of submission, and as- 
sumed at Beder all the insignia of sovereign authority. He was of 
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CHAPTER coutsc obliged to manage with discretion the neighbouring Hindus; 

and Hucca and Buca, two of the principal officers of Pratdpa RudrOy 

Feb. 17 . took this opportunity of establishing a kingdom in the southern 
parts of the countries which formerly belonged to princes of 
drti^ descent; and to the southern provinces of Pratdpa Rudra, 
they added those of the latter Belalh Rd^as, Ramuppa says, tliat 
after the overthrow of their master, these two men undertook a pil- 
grimage to Rdmk^ara ; and, while on their way, met the Guru of 
the late king at Humpay^ a village on the opposite side of the river 
from Anagumli, where afterw^ards Vijaya-nagara was built. Having 
conferred with this mighty Brdhman^ he retired into a celebrated 
temple of Sim, who is w'orshipped at Humpay under the name of 
Vira-jmesha. Here the god was consulted ; and the Brahman dc^ 
dared, that liq w^as ordered by the deity to crowm Hucca, and to 
build the city Vijaya-nagara, or the city of victoi^. This name the 
Mussulmans corrupt into Beejanuggur ; and Ferishta gvsively tells 
us, that it derives its name from Beeja, a Hindu prince ; and that 
it had been founded by the family who governed it in 1365, about 
700 years previous to that time. Of his judgment in antiquities 
an opinion may be drawn from his also gravely relating, that Deccan 
(that is the south country) derives its name from Deccan, the son 
of Hind, the son of Ham, the son of Noah, In this author we need 
not w'onder at any corruptions of names ; for he changes the name 
of the river on which Vijaya-nagara stands, from Tunga-bhadra, or 
contracte<lly Tung' bhadra, into Tummedra ; and he corrupts the 
celebrated VikramMitya into BicUcrmajcct, 

The Raya Padiiti, having detailed the princes who governed the 
country above the Ghats, returns to mention those who governed 
the sea-coast, while it was separated from Karndia, 

“ Here beloNV the Bclalla Raya entered upon the govern- 

ment in the year of Saiivahanam 637” ( A, D, Tl-f). ** He and his 
descendants, rtin^ princes, and eleven persons of the same family, 
from Praicipa R^dra to Virnppa JFodearu, in all twenty princes, 
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^upied the country for 46 i years, till the year of SMv<$hamm 
(A D. U45). 

N. B. Thi& Prat^ Rudra is evidently a very ditTerofl^ personage 
from the prince destroyed by die Mlichas in 

Then in the intermediate time between dve year of 
1068, and the year Parudavi 1175 (A, D, H5f), for a space of !<0f 
years, there was no person in the possession of the kingdom. Some 
of the servants of the Bdiala Rayas strengthened then^selves, and 
this inUr^regnum was passjed in one person’s plundering another.” 

“Ill the year of Halivahanam 1175, being Paridav'h the devils 
(Butaguliu) brought Raya to the government of Bamouru 

kingdom, and gave him PuttuvaHCutty^ calling him by the name of 
Buta Panda Raya. He alone possessed the kingdom 42 years. Of 
the same family Vira Pratapa Riiya governed ly years, and Dha 
Rltya 2 1 years. Total three princes 82 years.” 

“ There had then passed of the era of Salivahanam 1257 years.” 
A. D. 133f. 

I have already mentioned the probable cause of the overthrow of 
the Belalla family’s authority in Ttilava, These servants of the 
king, who strengthened themselves, were according to Ramuppa 
the ancestors of the Jain Rdjh, such as the Choutar, Bungat\ By- 
rasuJVodcars, &c. &c. who have iir this journal been often men- 
tioned ; and of the truth of this, I think, tliere can be little doubt. 
When the king changed his religion, and assumed the name of 
Vishnu Vardhana Raya, as I have already related, these petty Jain 
Rajas refused to submit to his authority, or to pay any tribute. 
Many idle stories are told concerning the manner in which the 
ButagallUy or devils, introduced Panda Raya, and rendered all the 
Jain princes subject to bis authority. It would appear, that he, came 
from Pandavuj the district contiguous to Cape Comorin; and he is 
said to have introduced from thence the singular mode of succession 
that prevails in Tulava^ as well as in Malay Ida. The Raya Paditti 
then proceeds Uius. 
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In this manner in the year of Salimhanam l^i7, being the year 
Yuva, Diva Rdya Mahd Rdya^ of the family of Buta Banda R6ya, 
commanded Bdracuru kingdom. In the year Dafhu, by the favour 
of Sri Vidydranya Malm Sxcdmi, the founder of Vijaya-nagara city,* 
itld %lie crowner of Hari-hara Rdya, Diva Rctyaru delivered Bara- 
curu kingdom to Hari-hara Rdya, There had then elapsed of the 
era of Salivahanam 1258 years. 

“ From the year of Salivahanam 1258, being the year Dhatii, on 
Wednesday the 7th of the moon, in Vaisdkha, after Hari-hara Raya, 
were the following Rdyaru^ 

In the original here follows a Slokam, containing the first letter 
of every Rdjd'sn^Lmc, as the commencement of a word. It must be 
observed, that each of these princes is spoken of by the title of 
Rdyaru, the Karnataka plural of Raya, This is the same word with 
the Ryluj or Rayalu of the Tdingas, contracted by Mussulmans into 
Rylj ana commonly applied exclusively to the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara. In the south, however, every person of very high rank is 
spoken of in the plural number ; and the princes of all the great 
dynasties that have governed Karndta are commonly called Rdyaru 
by its native inhabitants. 

‘‘ In this manner X^Rdyartc princes possessed the kingdom for 
150 years.” 


“ Particulars. 

Until the 
aera of 
Sal, 

Until the 
year of 
Christ. 

15 

years Hari-hara Rdya - - > 

1273 

135f 

22 

Biica Rdya - 

1295 

137i 

31 

Hari-hara Rdya 

1326 

140i 

4 

Virapakska Rdya - - . 

1330 

HOi 

1 

Buca Rdya - - 

1331 

UOi 

7 

Diva Rdya and Rdma Rdya 

1338 

UH 

11 

Virapakdia Rdya - - 

1349 

142-f- 

28 

Diva Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1377 

1454 

4 

Maruppa Rdya - - - 

1381 

145-1- 

27 

Rdma Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1408 

1484 
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** Total thirteen princes governed till the year Crodi for 150 CHAPTER 
years. It was then of the era of Salivahanam 1407.” A, D. 1484-. 

Although this is detailed with great minuteness, little reliance Feb, 17 . 
can be placed on its exactitude. From an inscription, a copy of 
which I presented to the Bengal government, we learn, that Buca 
Raya was king m Salivahanam 1297, A. Z>. 137-f, two years after tlie 
end of his reign according to the Rdya Padiit'u Another inscrip- 
tion, also presented to government, is in the reign of Dtca Rliya^ 
and is dated in the year of SaL 1332, A. D. 14fi, which agrees with 
the chronology of the Raya Padiiti In this last Rama Rliya is 
stated to have reigned conjointly with D6va; but it is evident from 
the inscription, that he had not been admitted to partake in the 
royal dignity for some time after the other’s accession. Another 
inscription, also procured by me, is dated in the year Sa/. 1352, 

A. D, 14-H in reign of Pratdpa Dtva Raya, son of Vijaya Raya. 

This also agrees with the chronology of the Raya PadittL This 
prince’s father was never sovereign. Another inscription is dated 
in the year of SaL 1400, A. D. 147t, reign of Firapaksha 

Mahd Rdyaru. This also agrees with the chronology of the Rliya 
Paditti; but tliat mentions a Rama Raya, as go\ erning along with 
Virapaksha, which is not countenanced by the inscription. It must, 
however, be observed, that these inscriptions seem to be among the 
Hindus, what the legends on the coins are among the Mussulmans; 
and so long as a nominal king is retained, all inscriptions and le- 
gends are made in his name ; but the historian or chronologer must 
also mention the person actually possessed of the power of govern- 
ment; and Rdma Rdya was perhaps a minister, like the Peshzva at 
the Poonahj who confines his sovereign, the descendant of Sevajee,. 
and governs the Marat t ah states with absolute authority. The 
general agreement between these inscriptions, collected in parts of 
the country very remote from the residence of Ramuppa, confirms, 
beyond a doubt his account of the dynasty of Vijaya-nagara ; and 
the accounts given of the great antiquity of tiiat city by Ferisliia 
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CHAPTER ttinst be looked upon as entirely fabulous. Of the actions which 
the princes of this dynasty performed, we have in that author’s 
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history of the Deccan several accounts, apparently strongly tinc- 
tured by zeal for the Mussulman doctrines. Owing to his corrup- 
tions of names, and probably owing to his frequently mistaking the 
general or minister for the sovereign (for Rdya is a title applied to 
all Hindus of distinction, as well as to kings) we very seldom can 
reconcile his names with those of the RAya Padittiy or of inscrip- 
tions. He says, that in the year 1365 Roy Kishen Roy was king of 
Beejanuggury and his ancestors had possessed the kingdom for 700 
years. This was in the reign of Buca Raya^ son of the founder of 
the dynasty and of the city. From the year 139S to the year 1420 
Dewal Roy of Beejanuggur is frequently mentioned. This may have 
been Dha Raya the First, who may have been employed as a ge- 
neral long before his accession in 1408. Deo Roy of Beejanuggur 
is mentioned in 1437 and 1443, and is no doubt D6m RAya the Se- 
cond, who during these times was sovereign. 

As the two dynasties of the Bhaminee SultAnSy and the RAyarus of 
Vijaya-nagara commenced nearly about the same time, their fall 
also happened at the same period. From Ferishta we have the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which the servants of the Hindu 
princes usurped their authority. Hemraje^ or as he in one place is 
called Ram RAJe, was minister of Beejanuggur, He was a man of 
abilities, and gained some advantages over the declining power of 
the Bhaminee Sultans. In order to protract his authority, he poi- 
soned the young prince, son of Sheo Roy^ and placed on the throne 
a younger brother. In making an excursion into the Mussulman 
territories, in the year 1492, he was met by Adil Shah, founder of 
the dynasty of Beejapoor (Vijaya-pura), and defeated. In this en- 
gagement the young RAjd was killed, and Hemrnje assumed sove- 
reign power. It must be observed, that Sheo Roy is a manner of 
writing Siva RAya ; and Virapaksha is one of the names of the god 
Siva, Virapaksha RAya, the last of the thirteen RAyaru, may therefore 
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be meant by Sheo Roy ; and Hemraje, or Rdm Raye, the usurping 
minister, may be the Rdtna Raya mentioned in the Rdya Padiiti as 
conjoined in authority with Virupacsha, The dates agree very well. 
On his usurping sovereign authority, it is likely, that, as usual in 
India, he assumed some new name, and was called Proiiwuda Rdya, 
the name by which the first usurper is known among the Hindus, 
Of these the Raya Paditti gives the following account. 

‘‘ From the year Visua Vasu of Saiwdkanam 1408 (A, D, 1485), 
the servants (Cada’evaru) of the Rdyaru, being seven men, pos- 
sessed the kingdom 103 years. 


CIIAPTEK 
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Particulars. 

Till 

year of 
Sal. 

Till 
year of 
Christ. 

1 2 years Prouwuda Rdya - - - 

1420 

149i 

10 ditto Vira Narasingha Rdya 

1430 

1504- 

12 ditto Soha Narasingha Rdya 

1442 


43 ditto Achuta Rdya^ and Krishna Rdya 

1485 

1564 

26 ditto Saddsiva Rdya, and Rama Rdya 

1511 

1584 


Total 7 men and 103 years.’^ 


Here, in the original, follows a Slokam^ or Anagram on these 
seven princes. Among a set of usurpers struggling for authority, we 
cannot expect much regularity ; and it is hardly possible, that two 
of them could unite exactly at the same time, reign together for 
43 years, and then die together ; but to a Hindu chronologist such 
difficulties do not present themselves as extraordinary. Several 
of these princes were men of abilities, and Krishna Rdyaru was by 
far the greatest Hindu monarch that has appeared in modern times. 
Of this we need not require a stronger proof, than his living in 
the immediate frontier of the countries whose history Ferishta is 
writing, and yet his never being mentioned by that author. In his 
reign no victories over the idolaters were to be celebrated ; and it 
would have been unbecoming a Mussulman to disclose the disasters 
of the faithful. 

VoL. HI. 
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The account given orally by Ramuppa of the manner in wind 
this country was governed by the kings of Vijaya-nagara is a 
follows. Hucca and Buca were of the Curuba cast, the customs o 
wliich low tribe I have already described. They were of Telingi 
extraction ; all the officers of their court were of the same nation 
and the remaining R6jds of Anagundi still retain that language 
When Hucca had assumed the name of Hari-hara, and became ver^ 
powerful, the Rdjd of Tulava made a submission, in appearance vo 
luntary, and did not attempt any resistance. It is not known whaJ 
has become of his descendants ; but they seem to have been en 
tirely deprived of power; and Hari-hara appointed three deputiei 
to command the military force, and to collect the revenue from th( 
Jain Rdjda^ and other tributaries. The deputy, who resided at th< 
former capital, Barcuru, or Baracuru, had the title of Rdyaru ; tin 
one who governed Mangaluru was styled JVodear ; and an inferioi 
person governed the small district belonging to Bagwady, These 
offices were not hereditary. The Jain Rdjds were confirmed in the 
hereditary possession of their territories, and were allowed foi 
their support certain estates, called Umhli lands, free from revenue, 
They collected the revenues of the other parts of their territories, 
and paid them in to the deputy under whom they livedj and ovei 
all persons living within their respective territories they possessed 
most ample authorit3% Each supported a certain number of troops, 
with which in time of war he was bound to assist his liege lord. 
Their common title was Manatana Devaru, The Manatana, how- 
ever, were not allowed to exercise any authority over the 32 
Grdmas which Caduntba Raya had bestowed on the Brdhmans, The 
revenues of Cotta and Shivulij two of these, were collected by the 
officers of the deputies. The remaining thirty were under the go- 
vernment of an equal number of Brahmans, who held their offices 
by hereditary right. These were called Hegadas, or Baylalas, and 
also enjoyed Umhli lands; but their jurisdiction was much less 
extensive than that of the Jain Rdjds, They could not inflict 
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capital punishment, nor confiscate a man’s property, nor erase his CHAPTER 



It would appear, that before the time of Hari-hara no land-tax 
existed in and this country, after its rebellion from the 

Belalla Rdyas^ was probably in a state of anarchy and confusion 
similar to that of Malaydla after its division among the captains of 
Cheruman Fermal. The settlement and valuation made by Hari- 
is said to be still extant, and Ramuppa gives the following 
account of the plan adopted by that prince. The whole produce 
having been estimated, out of every thirty measures the govern- 
ment took 5, the Rrdhmans got 1- the gods 1, the proprietors 7j; 
and 15, or one-half, was allowed to the cultivator. The whole lands 
of the Brdhmans were valued in the same manner as the others ; 
but the revenue was remitted on such part of them as was dedi- 
cated to the support of the temples, or of public worship. This 
system of revenue continues to the present day ; only the shares of 
the god and the Brahmans are supposed to have been taken by the 
government, who grant annual sums for the support of public wor- 
sViip ; and the Umbli lands are now taxed, in the same manner as the 
others. 

Concerning the usurpers of the throne of V'ljaya-nagara I col- 
lected from inscriptions, copies of which I presented to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, the following information. From that which I 
procured at Beidura, it would appear that Jebila Narasingha Raya 
was king in the year of Sal. 1429. This is probably the Vira Nara- 
singha of the Rdya Paditti, whose reign ended in the following year. 
In another inscription, Achuta Rdya Narasingha Rdyn^ and Krishna 
Rdya are mentioned as sovereigns conjunctly. The copyist has 
made. the date 1337, but he evidently ought to have made it 1437. 
From this it would appear, that Achuta and Krishna had been con- 
joined with their predecessor, Solva Narasingha^ so early as the 
seventh year of his reign, although the Rdya Paditti does not make 
their government commence until his terminated. In an inscription 
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at this place, of which I have no copy, Krishna Raya is mentioned 
as sovereign in the year of Sal. 1445, or A. D. 152^* In another 
inscription, Vira Pratdpa Achuta Rdya is sovereign in the year of 
Sal, 1452, or A. D, 15^^; and in another Achuta Raya and Krishna 
Rdya are joint sovereigns in the ye;ar of Sal. 1454, or A. D. 153'5-. 
In another still, Achuta Rdya is mentioned alone in the intermediate 
year 1453. With the long and glorious reign of these two princes 
the fortune of Vijaya^nagara departed. In another inscription at 
Banazvdsiy is mentioned a Vcncatadri Deva as sovereign in the year 
of Sal. 1474, or A. D. 1551. This name is not to be found in the 
Rdya PadtUi ; and Vcncatadri was either some person struggling for 
the supreme authority, or some tributary who had entirely thrown 
off his allegiance. In another inscription Vtra Pratdpa Saddsiva 
Deva Mahd Rdya is mentioned as king in the year of Sal 1477, or 
A. D. 155-f ; and he is again mentioned in another inscription as 
king, and as son of Achuta Rdya. The date to this inscription is 
Sal 1412; but that is an evident error in the copyist, and it must 
be in the original 1512. This, it is true, according to the Rdya 
Padittij is one year after the death of his colleague Rama Rdya, and 
the destruction of Vijaya-nagara ; but the representatives of this 
family still exist, and fora long time their rebellious Polygars con- 
tinued to show an external deference for their dignity, although 
they refused all submission to their authority. Upon the whole, 
from these two inscriptions it would appear, that although Achuta 
and Krishna are mentioned as joint sovereigns, whose reign did 
not terminate till Sal. 1485 ; yet Achuta died earlier, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Saddsiva, so early at least as Sal 1477; but his 
name was obscured, by the lustre of his first colleague’s reputation, 
till the death of this celebrated prince. 

Probably owing to the reason which I have before mentioned, 
the account of these princes in Ferishta is extremely imperfect. 
He makes the first usurper to be succeeded by his son Ram Rdye, 
against whom three of the Mussulman princes united in 15d4, and 
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killed him in the first engagement. After which the capital city 
was destroyed, and each of the Zemrendars (Polygars) assumed in 
his own district an independant power. This account makes the 
destruction of Vijaya-nagara 24 years earlier than the end of the 
reign of Rama Raya according to the Rdya Paditti. Which is in 
the right, I cannot say ; but the matter may probably be decided 
by means of some of the numerous inscriptions that are to be found 
in the country. It does not appear clear, whether or not the line 
of Hari-hara has become extinct, nor whether the present Rajd of 
Anagundi be descended from him, or from one of the usurpers who 
seized on Vijaya-nagara, but who still continued to govern in the 
name of the royal family, as their servants. 

Ramuppa now takes leave of the family of the Rdyarii, and pro- 
ceeds to give an account of one of the chief Polygars, who on the 
decline of Vijaya-nagara assumed independence. 

Until the year Dhatu of Salivahanam 1510 ( A, D. 158|) Saddsiva 
Raya, and Rdma Rdya possessed the kingdom, as servants of the 
Rdyaru, In the mean while Saddsiva Rdya gave to Saddsiva Gauda, 
son of Baswiippa, the Gauda of Kilidi, a government (Subayena) in 
Karnataka Ddsa, namely Guty, Baracuru, and Afangaluru. These 
three towns were given into the possession of Saddsiva Gauda, and 
his name was changed into Saddsiva Rdya Nay aka, after the name of 
the Rdyaru who gave him the power Suluntra (of governing by a 
deputy), and put it into his possession. From the year Durmuti 
1482 (A. D. 15-H-), to the year Chitrahanu 1685 (A. D. 176^), six- 
teen persons, styling themselves Rdjds of Kilidi or Ikeri, possessed 
the government 203 years. Particulars.” 

‘‘Seven persons governed 77 years, styling themselves serv^ants 
(Cadatvaru) oiVijaya-nagara* Particulars.” 

“ l6 years Saddsiva Ndyaka;'' began to reign 1482. A. IX 1559* 

** 9 years his younger brother Bhadruppa Ndyaka began to govern 
1498. A. D. 157i. 
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‘Ml years Doda (great) Sunkana Ndyaka^ the son of Saddsim Ni- 
yaka's first wife.” He began to govern 1507- -O- 158f. 

“ 7 years Chka (little) Sunkana Nay aka, the son of Sadhiva's se- 
cond wife.” He began to reign in 1518, A, I). 159i*« 

“ 1 yc2LT Siduppa N/iyaka, son of Chka Sunkana Nay aka,'" He began 
to reign in 1525. A. D» 159f. 

“ 22 years Vencatuppa Ndyaka, son of Doda Sunkana Ndyaka,'* He 
began to govern in 1526, A. D. 1591. 

“ Tliis Vencatuppa' s son, Bhadruppa Ndyaka, and his son Bha- 
druppa Ndyaka, governed for 23 years nominally as servants of the 
Rdyaru, and 12 years as sovereign princes. They began to reign 
in 1548, A.D. 162|-. 

“ In all, as servants of the Rdyaru, 7 princes governed 77 years.” 

“ After this, from the year Dhatu 1559 (A, D, 163-|-), till the 
yc^Y Chitrabanu \6S5 (A.D. 176*), wmt Rajas governed in their 
own name 126 years. Particulars.” 

“ The above v[iQn\\oxitA Bhadruppa Ndyakas 23 years; but, de- 
ducting 1 1 years before they governed independently, they reigned 
in their own name 


“ 12 years.” This began in 1559, A, D. 163-f-. 

“ 22 years Sivuppa Ndyaka, son of Chka Sunkafta Ndyaka,^^ He 
began to reign 1571. A. D, l64f. 

“ 10 years his eldest son Bhadruppa Ndyaka.'' He began to reign 
1593. A. D. \67\, 

“ 5 years Hutso (Mad) Sdinasikhara Ndyaka, younger son of Sk 
^uppa Ndyaka." He began to reign in 1603. A. D. l68f. 

“ 12 Doda Chimia Afagi, wife of Somasikhara Ndyaka." She began 
to govern in 1608. A. D. l68f. 

“ l6 years Bammppa Ndyaka, her adopted son,” He began to reign 
1620. A. D. I 69 i. 

“ 26 years Sbmaslkhara Ndyaka, his eldest son.” He besfan to reisrn 
1636. D. 171|. 
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^‘31 years Budi (wise) Baswuppa Ndyaha, son o? VirabhadrCj younger CHAPTER 
brother of Sdmasikhara,'' He began to govern 1662, D. 

17ir . 

** 2 years Chinna (little) Bamuppa Ndyaka^ adj^pted son of Viru 
Magi, widow of Budi Baswuppa.^' He began to govern in 
1675. A. D, 175f. 

‘‘ 8 years Somasikhara Nliyaka, another adopted son of Viru Magi"' 

He began to govern in 1677. A, D. 175f. 

In all, ten independent princes of Kilidl governed 126 years,’' 

Ramuppa says, that Doda Sunkana Ndyaka resigned his govern- 
ment to his younger brother, and undertook a pilgrimage to Kdsi, 
or Benares, From thence he went to Dhely, where he encountered 
and killed Ancusha Khan, a celebrated prize-fighter. On account 
of his gallantry he received many honours and lands from the king. 

The whole of these lands he gave in charity to the Brahmans, and 
returned home, where he lived in retirement, without making any 
attempt to resume his authority. His younger brother, in return, 
left the government to his nephew. This nephew Vencatappa, and 
his son and grandson, the two Bhadruppa Ndyakas, being weak men, 
and mere cyphers, the whole business of the country was managed 
by their cousin Sivuppa, who acted as Dalaivai, or minister. On 
their death without children, he succeeded to the sovereignty as 
lawful heir, and seems to have been the greatest prince of the house. 

It was he who finally reduced the Jain Rajas of Tulava, and added 
to the family dominions the whole province of Canara ; for, on the 
overthrow of Vjaya-nagara, the Jain Polygars had assumed inde- 
pendence. His sncct^^ov, Somasikhara, was mad, and during the 
paroxysms of his disease committed great enormities. He ripped 
up pregnant women with his own hands, and for the gratification of 
his lust seized every beautiful girl that he met. At length he was 
assassinated by a Brahman named Saumya, who w^as^one of his 
servants. The rank of the assassin did not save him, and he w'as 
put to death by the Simbhactars, who were much attached to this 
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family of princes, as being of their own sect, and which by this 
murder seems to have become extinct. Doda Chinna Magi^ the 
widow of Somasikhara, assumed the government ; but having no 
children, she adopted Baswuppa, the son of MarcupaChitty^ a Bani- 
jiga merchant of Bideruru (Bednore)^ where the seat of government 
then was. The male descendants of this adopted son also ended in 
Budi Baswuppaj who left two widows, Chinna Magi, and Vira Magi, 
The latter, although inferior in rank, being a bold woman, put her 
superior in confinement; and, having adopted a young man named 
Chinna Baswuppa, she governed in his name, and was called Rdni. 
The publicity of her amorous intrigues was so scandalous, that the 
young Rajci ventured to remonstrate with her concerning this part 
of her conduct. He was immediately removed by a violent death, 
and a boy was adopted in his stead, and called Somasikhara, Hyder, 
taking advantage of the disgust occasioned by her immoral con- 
duct, subjected to his own authority the dominions of the Swahkac^ 
tars of Ikeri, and shut up the Rani and her adopted son in the fort 
of Madhu-giri. From thence they were taken by the Marattahs, 
but died before the purpose for which t\\Q Marattahs intended them 
could be carried into execution. The Raya Paditti proceeds thus. 

“ In the year Chitrahami, of Salivahanam 1685 ( A, D. 176-|-), on 
the 3d of the moon in Maga, on Friday at the 18th hour, the Nabob 
Hyder Aly Khan's troops took possession of Bideruru city ; from 
which time this name was lost, and the place was called Hyder Na^ 
gara. This Nabob Hyder Ali Khan governed (that is to say the 
dominions of Ikeri) from Chitrubanu, of Salivahanam 1685, till the 
3 d of the moon in Paushyao^ the year Shobacrutu, Salivahanam I 706 
(A, D, 178^), 20 years and 11 months.” 

“ From the same year ShobacrutUy till Saturday the last of the 
moon in Chailra, of the year AWar/// of SaL 1722 (A, D. 
governed Tip poo Sultan Id years 3 months, and 28 days. 

“ On Monday ibe Amdvdsya ui Chaitra, in the same ytzx Sidarty, 
1722, the Company's forces took possession of Sri Ranga PattqnaT 
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It must be observed, that Saturday is the real date ; but, that chapter 
being an unlucky day, the Brdhman changes the day of taking pos- 
session into Monday. In order, however, to show that it was on Feb. 17 . 
the same day with the fall of he tells us, that the one event 

happened on the last day of the month, and the other on the Amd~ 
v&sya, which is the same thing. Such discordances therefore in' 

Hindu chronology must not be considered by the antiquary as any 
proof of either error or ignorance. 


Vot. III. 
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l^EBRUARY 18th. — I went four cosses io Batuculla^ which means 
the round town. A very steep barren ridge separates Beiduru 
from a fine level, which is watered by the Combara, a small slow- 
running stream, that in several places is dammed up for the irri- 
gation of the fields. Here was formerly a market ( Baisar) named 
Hosso-petta^ which General Mathews destroyed. After passing this 
level, I came to a very barren country, but not remarkably hilly. 
It is covered with stunted trees, and intersected by a small rapid 
stream, the Sancada-gonda, and farther on by a narrow cultivated 
valley. Batuculla stands on the north bank of a small river, the 
Sancada-holay, which waters a very beautiful valley surrounded on 
every side by hills, and in an excellent state of cultivation. At the 
public expense eight dams are yearly made in order to water the 
rice grounds. They are constructed of earth, and are only intended 
to collect the stream in the dry season. In the rains they would 
be of no use, and the violence of the stream would then sweep 
away the strongest works. The dams are repaired between the 
17th of November and the l6th of December, and are carried away 
in the two months which precede the summer solstice. There are 
here many coco-nut gardens, and these in the best condition of 
any that I have seen in Canara. They are well inclosed with stone 
walls. Their produce is partly shipped for Mangalore^ or Rdja-puray 
and partly sent to the country above the Ghats, 

Batuculla is a large open town containing 500 houses. It has two 
mosques ; one of which receives from the Company an allowance of 
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100 Pagodas^ and the other half as much. These places of worship CHAPTER 

are situated in a quarter of the town inhabited by Mussulmans 

alone. Many of these are wealthy, and go on commercial specula- 

tions to different parts of the coast ; but this is their home, and 

here they leave their families. In this part of the country there 

are no Buntar, nor does the language of Tulwva extend so far to the 

north. In fact, Batuculla is properly in a country called Haiga ; 

and the most common farmers are a kind of Brdhmans^ named 

Haiga after the country, and a low cast of Hindus called Halepecas. 

There are here 7^ Gudies^ or temples belonging to the followers of 
Xht Vyha, Last year the officers of revenue, being all Money levied 

began by their own authority to levy money, under pretence of ponofpub- 
applying it to the support of these places of worship ; but some of worship, 
them having been flogged, and dismissed from the service, a stop 
was put to this dangerous practice, and the priests (Fdjdris) must 
content themselves with voluntary contributions. Major Monro 
does not seem to have thought it necessary to be so liberal to the 
temples, as Major Macleod and Mr. Hurdis have been. I do not 
perceive that his economy has been attended with any bad effect ; 
and his conduct, on the whole, seems to have gained the good 
opinion of every honest industrious man that lived under his 
authority. 

Thinking to obtain some information from the in a Account of 

place where they were so numerous, I sent for some of them. They hyt^e^^rlh- 
denied having ever been subject to the Jain, and said, that this 
and four other districts were each governed by an independent 
officer, sent immediately from Nagara, meaning the capital above 
the Ghats ; for the present Nagara is a name of very recent origin. 

These four territories were Shiraly, Chindawera, Garsopa, and Mirzee, 
and each occupied the whole country from the sea to the Ghats, 

They afterwards confessed, however, that this was only during the 
government of the Sivahhactars ; and that Batuculla formerly be- 
longed to Byra D&oi, a Jain princess, whose dominions extended 
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almost to Barcuru, which belonged to a Jain Rdjd of the name of 
Budarsu. These Brdhmans having told me that at all their temples 
I should find inscriptions, I set out in search of them, and was a 
good deal disappointed to find none at the two chief Gudies ; and I 
inquired at several others, but was informed that they had no such 
thing. In the course of my walk I met with two Jain temples of 
the kind called Bustics, the only remains of sixty-eight that were 
formerly in the place. The one had an inscription dated in the 
year of Sal. 1468, A. D. 154^, in the reign of Runga-rdya. He is 
not mentioned in the Rdya Paditti, but in the inscription is said to 
have been brother’s son of Krishna Rdya, by whom he was probably 
employed as a deputy. The date is toward the end of the time 
assigned by Ramuppa for the reign of Krishna Rdya. At the other 
Busty is an inscription, dated Sal. 1479> A. D. 1554, in the reign 
of Sri Vira Saddsiva Rdya. A copy of this has been delivered to 
the Bengal government. From the Pujdri of the Busty y one of 
the few Jain now remaining in the place, I obtained the following 
account 

All the country between Carcul and Cumty belonged to a family 
of Jain Rdjdsy called by the common ni^me of Byrasu Wodcars ; but 
each had a particular name, several of which th^ Pdjdri mentioned. 
The founder of this family, as we have already seen, Jcnaditta, 
a fugitive prince from the north of India. The last of these JVo- 
dears having no son, the greater part of his dominions was divided 
among his seven daughters, all of whom were called Byra Devi ; 
and it is concerning them, that Ferishta has related an absurd fable. 
From these ladies Barcuru was taken by a Jain prince, whom the 
Brdhmans called Budarsu. The Byra Devi of this place built a fort, 
the ruins of which may still be traced. In her time the town was 
very large. During the war conducted by Lord Cornwallis it suf- 
fered much from a plundering band of Marattahs, but is again 
recovering fast. The Pdjdri showed me the ruins of a Busty built 
by one of the Wodears. The workmanship of the pillars and carving 
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is superior to any thing that I have seen in India, probably owing chapter 
to the nature of the stone, which cuts better than the granite in 
common use, and preserves its angles better than the common pot*- Affine ^one 
stone, of which many temples are constructed. The quarry is four 
cosses to the eastward. The stone is what Mr. Kirwan calls Sienite 
in a slaty form, and consists of hornblende slate, with layers of 
white quartz, and a little felspar interposed. In some pieces these 
arc occasionally wanting, and the plates of hornblende are con- 
nected only by fibres of the same nature crossing 'the interstices 
between plate and plate. In some places again, the plates aife 
waved, somewhat like the layers of timber at a knot, and there 
the quantity of quartz and felspar generally exceeds that of the 
hornblende. 

As the Brdhmans err in denying their former dependance on the Errors in the 
Jairij and endeavour as much as possible to conceal the former 
existence of such odious infidels ; on the other side the Jain go 
into the contrary extreme, and deny altogether the dependance of 
their Rdjds on the kings of Vijaya-nagara, which from many inscrip- 
tions, and other circumstances, is quite indubitable. The Belalla 
family, who, till the time of Vishnu Verdana Rdya's conversion, 
were undoubtedly Jain, probably governed their dominions, like 
other Hindu princes, by chiefs paying tribute, and holding their 
lands by military tenure. We have seen that, when their sovereign 
changed his religion, these chiefs threw off their allegiance, and 
continued in an independent anarchy, till subjected by Buta Panda, 
and soon after by Hari-hara, The princes of the throne of Vijaya» 
nagara, although favourers of the Brdhmans who follow Vydsa, did 
not venture to dispossess the Jain Rdjds, but employed them as 
their vassals, both in the civil and military government of the 
country. When the government at Vjaya-nagara became weak 
under Saddsiva, and fell into utter contempt by the death of Rdma 
Rdya, the Jain Rdjds again asserted their independence ; and in the 
inscription here, dated in the year 155-f, the Byra Devi no longer 
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acknowledges any superior. It was at this time that Saddsim Nd* 
yaka of Killidi obtained a grant of Tulava from the king ; and, 
taking advantage of the weakness of a female reign, he attacked 
the Jain without mercy. It must be observed, that the Jain are 
extremely obnoxious to the Sivahhactars, as they altogether deny 
the divinity of Iswara; but the Brdhmans who serve as priests 
( Fiijdrxs ) in his temples are favourites, although among the Sim- 
hhactars they are not the order dedicated to the care of religin. 
In this part of the country the princes ofikeri seem to have almost 
extirpated iht Jain ; but toward the south they met with a more 
obstinate resistance, and made no considerable conquests there, 
until the government of Sivuppa, who reigned from 1642 till I 67 O, 
and had the management of public affairs from about the year 1625. 
Even he was obliged to permit the Jain Rdjho^ the south to retain 
their authority as his vassals ; and until the more vigorous govern- 
ment of Hyder they continued in power. 

19th February. — Honawera being too far distant for two days 
journey with my cattle, I went a short stage of one coss and a half 
to Shiraly, The country, after ascending the little hill above Batu- 
culla^ is not steep ; but much of the soil is very poor, in many places 
the Laterite being almost entirely naked. In some other places the 
soil is very good ; and, although not level, a part of it has been 
formed into Betta land for the cultivation of rice; which confirms 
the account given by the people of Haryadikd, concerning the pos- 
sibility of rendering all the hills of Canara arable. In general, 
however, they are considered as not fit for this purpose. At Shiraly 
is a river called Shiraly-tari, which comes from a temple on the 
Ghats that is named Bhimeswara. The tide comes up to Shiraly^ a 
mile from the sea, and forces the traveller to swim his cattle. The 
banks at the ferry are rather stony ; but round the village, there is 
much rice land, and good plantations of coco-nut trees. A great 
quantity of salt is made in the neighbourhood. Shiraly is a poor 
village, with three or four shops. 
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^iOth February, — went three cosses to Beiluru, which signifies chapter 

the cleared place, and is a common name in countries where the 

dialect of Karnata prevails. My tents were, however, pitched in a Feb. 20. 

very stately grove of the Calophyllum inophyllum, which in this part the 

of the country is much planted near the villages. It grows to a 

* ^ o of Lannaus. 

large size, especially in sandy places near the sea. The common 
lamp oil of the country is expressed from its seed, by means of a 
mill turned by oxen. It is here called Hoingay, the name by which 
above the Ghats the Robinia mitis is known. In Tuiava and Malayala 
it is called Puna, by us commonly written Poon, I suspect that the 
Poon of the eastern islands is different. 

From Shiraly to Beiluru the plain, between the sea and the low Appearanc* 
hills, varies in breadth from half a mile to a mile and a half. Its 
soil is in general good, and’almost the whole of it is cultivated for 
rice; but few parts yield two crops annually. The sea-shore is 
skirted with groves of coco-nut palms, and the view is very beau- 
tiful. This plain is only watered by two small streams, the one of 
which is a branch of the Shiraly, Among the low hills are said to 
be, as usual, many narrow rice vallies. About three-quarters of a 
coss from Beiluru is Murodiswara, a temple standing on a lofty pro- 
inontory that has been fortified, and at high water is insulated by 
a narrow channel. To the south of the promontory is a small bay 
sheltered by some rocks, which appear above the water, and afford 
protection to boats. Near this is a small village containing shops 
(Bazars), South-west from the promontory is a peaked island, 
which I suppose is what our seamen call Hog Island : the natives 
call it Jaliconda, In the offing from MurodSswara is a very large 
rock ; and still farther west an island, which I suppose is what the 
seamen call Pigeon Island. It seems to be five or six leagues from 
the continent, and is pretty high, with a flat top. By the natives it 
is called Naytrany Guda, which last word signifies a hill. They say, 
that it has trees, with a small stream of fresh water, and good land- 
ing on its western side. Its caves are frequented by many wild 
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pigeons, whence the European name is probably derived. It is fre- 
quented also by boats for coral, with which its shores abound ; and 
they likewise supply all the neighbouring continent with quick 
lime. 

To this island many people also go to pray, offer coco-nuts, and 
sacrifice to a stone pillar called Jetiga, which represents a Buta^ or 
male devil. As this spirit is supposed to destroy the boats of those 
who neglect him, he is chiefly worshipped by traders and fishermen. 
On the continent there is another pillar called Jetiga ; but as this 
devil is less troublesome than the one on the island, he receives 
fewer marks of attention. 

At Beiluru the inhabitants, living in scattered houses unprotected 
by forts, suffered much in the Marattah invasion ; and there is not 
remaining above one half of the people that would be requisite to 
cultivate the ground. Owing to this cause, a great part of the 
coco-nut palms have died. A good tree is reckoned to produce 
annually 50 nuts. The rice lands near the sea, contrary to the 
common rule \\\ Malaxjala, are reckoned more productive than those 
inland ; but the soil here near the sea is not so sandy as that to the 
south, and the beach is quite firm ; whereas to the south it is very 
heavy. The roads here are in general good ; but that is entirely 
owing to the nature of the country, no pains having been bestowed 
on them by the natives. Every now and then the traveller comes 
to a river, hill, or rock totally impracticable for a carriage of any 
kind, and very difficult even for cattle that are carrying back 
loads. 

gist February. — I went four cosses to the south side of the Horn-- 
wera lake, and encamped in a coco-nut grove close by the ferry, 
which is above a mile wide, and without previous notice it is im- 
possible to procure a conveyance capable of transporting cattle. 
The country from Beiluru to about two miles from the 

ferry, is one of the most barren that I ever saw. It consists of low 
bills of Laterite, which extend down to the sea, and are almost 
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destitute of soil. In some places a few stunted trees may be seen ; 
but in general the rock is thinly scattered with tufts of grass, or of 
thorny plants. On the whole route there are only two narrow val- 
lies. In these there are a few inhabitants, and a little good rice-land. 
On descending to Cassergoda the traveller enters a plain, which, 
after liaving been in the desert, looks well ; but its soil is very 
poor, and it wants cultivators, especially to plant coco-nut palms, 
for which it is best fitted. 

The lake is of great extent, and, like that at Kunda-puray con- 
tains many islands, some of which are cultivated. It reaches almost 
to the Ghat&y and in the dry season is quite salt ; but it receives 
many small streams, which during the rainy monsoon become tor- 
rents, and render the whole fresh. By the natives it is commonly 
called a river, but lake is a more proper term. The lake abounds 
with fish ; but many more are taken in the sea, and, when salted, 
form a considerable article of commerce with the inland country. 
Each fishing-boat pays annually to government from four to six 
Rupees, 

Garsopa is a district including all the lands on the south side of 
the lake, and part of those on the north. The chief town, of the 
same name, stood at the extremity of the lake on its south side. 
This is now in ruins, and ought to be distinguished from a fort of 
the same name above the GhatSy which is laid down by Major 
Rennell. 

ttonawera^ or Onore, as we call it, was totally demolished by 
Tippoo after he had recovered it by the treaty of Mangalore, It was 
formerly a place of great commerce, and Hyder had established at 
it a dock for building ships of war. In the lake remain the wrecks 
of sothe which were sunk by our troops, after the fort was taken by 
assault. There is now a custom-hou.se at the place, and some poor 
people have made offers of rebuilding the town if government woiild 
assist them. Five shops only have been rebuilt, and these are not 
in the situation of the former town. Boats now come from Goa and 
VoL. III. T 
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Raja-pura; and from merchants who live scattered near the bank 
of the lake, they purchase rice, pepper, coco-nuts. Betel-nuts, salt- 
fish, &c. 

The piratical boats from the Marattah coast are a great impedi- 
ment to commerce ; they hover especially round Pigeon Island, 
and have even the impudence to enter the rivers and inlets of the 
coast. Eight days ago they cut out from this place two boats ; fif- 
teen days ago one boat from Manky ; and five days previous to that 
a fourth from Batuculla. 

A little way north from the entrance into Honawera lake is Baswa 
Rasa Durga, called by us Fortified Island. Its works were erected 
by Sivuppa Nayaka of ikeri, and it contains coco-nut palms and 
plantain trees, with abundance of fresh water. Boats can occa- 
sionally go to it in the south-west monsoon ; I imagine that vessels 
might even then find shelter in the channel between it and the 
continent. It produces the best quality of Cavi, or reddle, which 
is used by the natives for painting their houses. 

All the country, as far as Gaukarna inclusive, is called Haiga, and 
seems formerly to have been under the influence of Rdvana, king 
of Lanca, or Ceylon. Tritchenopoly is said to have been the station 
of his most northern garrison on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
It is probable, that on the west side his dominions extended much 
farther. Although a king governing the Raeshasa^ or devils, he 
seems to have been a pious Hindu ; and four temples, dedicated to 
Siva in Haiga, arc said to have been erected by him. Their names 
are MahabolSswara at Gaukarna; Murodhwara, which I passed yes- 
terday ; ShumMswara, on the south side of the lake; and Dartswara, 
fialfa coss from Hulledy-pura. He also built Sujtswara, which is in 
Kankdna. 

22d February, — I crossed the inlet or lake, and went two cosses 
to Hulledy-pura, where the Tahsildar of Honawera resides. The road 
leads over a plain of rice-ground. The soil is poor, and much 
intersected and spoiled by creeks containing salt-water; this, 
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however, might be easily excluded by dams. Hulledy^pura is an CHAPTER 
open town containing 352 houses, and is situated east from a con- 
siderable creek that runs through the plain. Its present name, 
signifying turmeric- town, was given to it by Hyder ; for its origi- 
nal appellation, Handy-purdf signifying hog-town, was an abomina- 
tion to the Mussulman. 

23d February, — I remained at Hulledy-pura^ with a view of taking Feb. 33. 
an account of the agriculture of the country, as an example of that 
which prevails in Haiga. Is found most of the cultivators to be 
Brahmans^ cunning as foxes, and much alarmed concerning my in- 
tentions in questioning them on such subjects. Great reliance, 
therefore, cannot be placed on what they said, especially as their 
answers were very contradictory. 

Most of the cultivated lands in Haiga are private property ; but Tenures, 
the hills and forests belong to the government. Every man pays a 
certain Shistu^ Caicagada^ or land-tax, for the whole of his property 
in cumulo, and cultivates it in whatever manner he pleases. This 
prevents a traveller from being able to ascertain how far the tax is 
reasonable or oppressive. The proprietors are called Mulugaras, 
and are chiefly Brahmans, Most of them cultivate their lands on 
their own account ; but some let a part out to Gaynigaras^ or 
renters; ^or Gay ni signifies rent. Very few are encumbered with 
mortgages ; the Brahmans of Haiga, like most Hindus, being in 
many respects good economists. 

Those who keep twenty ploughs are reckoned very wealthy ; men Size of farms, 
in moderate circumstances have from four to six ; but a very great 
number possess only one plough. The Brahmans perform no labour 
with their own hands. One of them says, that he has four ploughs, 
with eight oxen, and keeps four male and four female servants. 

The extra expenses of harvest and weeding amount to 20 Morays 
of rough rice. He sows 20 Moray s on low land, and 2 Colagas on> 
hill land, and has a coco-nut garden containing 200 trees. 
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CHAPTER In the farms of the Brahmans most of the labour is performed by 
slaves. ‘ These people get daily Hany of rice : a woman receives 
Feb. 23. 1 Hany. Each gets yearly Rupees worth of cloth, and they are 

for slaves, allowed time to build a hut for themselves in the coco-nut garden. 

They have no other allowance, and out of this pittance must support 
their infants and aged people. The woman’s share is nearly 15 
bushels a year, worth rather less than 14 ^ Rupees ; to this if we add 
her allowance for clothes, she gets IdJ Rupees a year, equal to 
\l. 165. The man’s allowance is 227 bushels, or Rupees, 


or 2 /. 3s. Ojd. 

Wages of free A male free servant, hired by the day, gets 2 Hanks of rice, 
servants. goth work from seven in the morning until five in the evening ; 

but at noon they are allowed half an hour to eat some victuals that 
are dressed in the family as part of their allowance ; and every cast 
can eat the food which a Brdhman has prepared. 

Leases, rent, The leases granted to tenants (Gaynigaras) are in general for 
and land-tux. years. For each crop of rice they pay, for every 

Moray so\vn, 2 Morays of rice for land of the first quality ; for 
middling land ; and 1 Moray of rice for the worst land : out of 
this the proprietor pays the taxes. The proprietor ought to find 
security for the payment of the land-tax. If he does not, a revenue 
officer is sent to superintend the harvest, to sell the produce, and 
to deduct the revenue from the proceeds. This is a miserable 
system, and one of a true Hindustany invention ; as the person sent 
to collect the harvest received an allowance from the farmer; and 
thus one of the idle tatterdemalions that formed part of the clamo- 
rous suite of some great man had for a while the cravings of his 
appetite satisfied. If a man has given security, and fails in payment, 
on the third day after the term the security is called upon, and con- 
fined until the revenue is paid. The estate is never sold on account 
of arrears; and where the crop has failed from bad seasons, or other 
unavoidable causes, a deduction from the rent is generally allowed. 
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Estates that pay 20 fiagddas aS land-tax^ sell for about 100 Pd- CHArt’Ell 

* WT 

gOdas. The same quantity of land ihay be mortgaged for 50 Pagodas, 

The lender gets the whole profits of the estate for interest: but, 

^ ‘ 1 1 i Value of 

M^henever the borrowei* pleases to repay the debt, he may resume estates, 
his land. 

Both these circumstances, of estates being saleable, and capable 
of being let on mortgage, show, that they are of more value to the 
proprietors than what might be esteemed as an adequate reward for 
the labour and expense of cultivation. This is also evinced by the 
number of disputes that happen concerning succession. These, in 
the first instance, are determined by the Tahsildar^ with the assis- 
tance of a Panchaity, or assembly of respectable neighbours. The 
decision is sent to the collector, who, as he sees reason, either con- 
firms it finally, or investigates farther into the matter. Here a 
man’s sons generally divide the estate equally among them; but 
the eldest manages the whole, and they live all together. When it 
comes to be divided among a number of cousins, owing to more 
than one brother of a family having children, the estate is comnionly 
let, and the rent divided. 

I measured three fields. The first containing 7d,2S0 square feet, Quantity of 
was rated in the public accompts at ^\Morays sowing, which would fo^inaTr'e^^ 
make the seed at the rate of bushels an acre. The next plot 

measured 10, 135 square feet, and was said to sow 8 HankSy which is 
at the rate of bushel an acre. The third plot measured 21, 556 
square feet, and was said to require 20 Hanks of seed, which is at 
the rate of ^'ishel an acre. These agree so ill, that much 

dependance cannot be placed on the estimate ; but, having no better 
grounds to proceed upon, I must take the average, or busliel 

as the seed required for one acre. This is nearly the same quantity 
with that used in the southern parts of Malabar ; but much greater 
than would appear to be the case in Mr. Ravenshaw’s district. 

In this neighbourhood there are three kinds of rice-ground; Divisions of 
Mackey BylUy and Caru, The first is the higher ground, which ^^ce-grouiuiR. 
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gives only one crop in the year. The Bylu ground gives either 
two crops of rice, or one of rice and one of pulse. The Caru in the 
rainy season is so deeply inundated, that it cannot then be culti- 
vated ; and in the dry season gives one crop. The crop of rice 
produced in the rains is called Catica ; that which grows in the dry 
season is called SughL 

In the accompanying Table, several particulars, relative to the 
cultivation of rice are detailed. The rice raised on Mackey ground 
is of a very inferior quality to that raised on the lower fields, and 
is that which is given to slaves and day labourers. Its average 
price is 12 Pagodas a Gorge, or 21^ pence a bushel ; while that of 
the other is 20 Pagodas a Gorge, or pence a bushel. 


^ Table explaining the cultivation of Rice at Hulledy-pura, 
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OnMacMe The only mode of cultivation used here for Mackey land is that 
called Mola, or sproutcd-seed. In the month preceding, and that 
following the summer solstice, when the rains commence, the field 
is ploughed five times in the course of fifteen days, and all the 
while the water is confined. Before the last ploughing it is ma- 
nured with dung from the cow-house. After the ploughings the 
field is smoothed with the Noli^haligay, or plank drawn by oxen 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). It is then harrowed with the Haiigay, 
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Hvliich is the same with the Halivay of Sermgapatam (Plate IV. CHAPTER 
Fig. 9.); and at the same time roots and weeds are pulled out by 
the hand. The water is then allowed to run off, and the prepared 
seed is sown broad-cast. If in three days any rain fall, the seed is 
lost, and the field must be sown again. For a month the water is 
allowed to run off as fast as it falls, after which it is confined on the 
rice until the crop is ripe. At the end of one moon and a half the 
weeds are removed by the hand. 

The straw is cut with the grain. That intended for seed is imme- Management 
diately thrashed, and dried seven days in the sun. That intended 
for eating is put in heaps for eight days, and defended from the 
rain by thatch. The grain is then either beaten off with a stick, or 
trodden by oxen ; and for three days is dried in the sun. The 
whole is preserved in Moraps or straw bags, and kept in the house, 
till it can be boiled, and cleaned from the husks ; for the farmer 
here never sells rough rice (Paddy), All the grain that is cut in 
the rainy season is boiled, in order to facilitate the separation of the 
husks. 

The crop on Bylu land is mostly sown sprouted-seed ; a Cao'cacrop 

^ ^ 1 of rice on 

very little only is transplanted. The manner of preparing the seed Bylulmd. 
here is, to steep the straw bag containing it in water for an hour 
twice a day. In the intervals it is placed on a flat stone which 
stands in the house, and it is pressed down by another. The large- 
grained seeds require three days of this treatment, and are sown on 
the fourth day. The small-grained seeds are steeped two days, and 
sown on the third. For the Catka crop on Bylu land the five 
ploughings are given at the same season as for that on Mackey land. 

After the fifth ploughing the field in the course of five days is ma- 
nured, and ploughed again twice, having all the while had the water 
confine<^on it. The mud is then smoothed with the rake drawn by 
oxen ; the water is let off, and the prepared seed is sown broad- 
cast. It is managed afterwards exactly like the crop on Mackie 
land; and, as it ripens toward the end of the rainy season, the straw 
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CHAPTER is in general well preserved. The rice however, to enable the husks 
to he easily removed, must be always boiled. 

Feb.^23, ^ The Sugki qvQf on Bylu land is entirely sown sprouted-seed. In 

riceo*n%/tt the two months | 9 Ho^ing the autumnal equinox, the field is 
land. ploughed eight tidies, then, inanured with cow-house dung, and 
ploughed a ninth time. It is then smoothed with the rake drawn 
by oaf;qn> having been all the while inundated. The water is then 
drawn off by an instrument named Cainully (Plate XXV. Fig. 70 ), 
“^.hich is wrought by a man like a rake. Small furrows are then 
ipade in the mud, to allow the water to drain off thoroughly, which 
is done by a sm^U wooden instrument named Shirula (Plate XXV. 
pig. 69.). In the month preceding the winter solstice the seed is 
s^own. On the ninth day a little water is given ; and, as the rice 
grows, the quantity is gradually increased. Till the end of the first 
iponth, the rain water in general is%ot expended; afterwards, by 
means, of the machine called Yatam, the fields are supplied from 
^all reservoirs and wells, or still more commonly from rivulets or 
springs, the water of which is raised by dams, and spread over the 
fields. These d§ms are very simple, consisting of earth and the 
branches of trees, with a few stones intermixed. The government 
in general is at the expense of making the reservoirs and dams. 

Cultivation of In the rainy season the Curu land, is covered with water to the 
depth of from three to six feet; and on that account cannot be 
then cultivated. Afterwards it is cultivated exactly in the same 
manner as the Bylu land for the crop ; and, although it yields 
pnly one crop in the year, the produce is not greater. 

Cultivation of Upon some of the ^ylu land, where there is not a supply of 
water for two crops of rice, a crop of some of the dry grains is 
taken in Sughi season. Thp quantity of seed for all the 
kinds is the same, %Coiagas for a Moray land, or bushel 

an, 
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Of the grains cultivated, 

EllUf oi'Sesamum produces 10 Colagas, or bushel an acre. 

l/du, P/iaseohts minimoo R: produces 12 Colagaoy or bushel an acre. 

Hessaru Bily (white) Phaseolus mungo, produces 14 ColagaSf or 2,Tnn/?r acre. 

Pachy (green) produces 10 Colagasy or 1 ,TinsT^ bushel an acre. 

For all these, the ground is ploughed five times in the month 
which precedes the shortest day ; but the Hessaru is sown fifteen 
days later than the Ellu, and the Udu fifteen days later than the 
Hessaru. Before the last ploughing, the field is manured with ashes. 

The seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the rake drawn by 
oxen. A month after seed time, the weeds are removed by the 
hand. Cattle will eat the straw of all the three pulses, but it id 
reckoned a worse fodder than the straw of rice. 

Sugar-cane is raised on Mackey land ; but four years must inter- Sugar-cane, 
vene between every two crops ; and for the first two years after 
cane, the rice does not thrive. The kind of cane used here is called 
JBily-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Mara-cabo. Inland they 
cultivate the Cari-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Puttaputty, 

In the month preceding the vernal equinox, the^eld is dug to the 
depth of ten inches with the hoe called Cutari. It is then ploughed 
five times, and smoothed with the rake drawn by oxen. Channels 
for conveying the water are then made, parallel to each other, and 
at the distance of three cubits. They are about nine inches wide, 
as much deep, and raised a little above the surface, the field being 
level. The intermediate beds are formed into ridges perpendicular 
to the channels, and resembling those of a potatoe field when it has 
been horse-hoed. The field is then covered with bushes, grass, dry 
cow-dung, and esipecially with dried parasitical plants, such as Epi^ 
dendra^ lAmodora^ &c.. and the whole of these are burned to ashes as 
a manure. On the third day after this the canes intended' for plant-- 
ing are cut into pieces, each containing three joints^ and these are 
soaked in water for two days. Then in each furrow between two 
ridges, are placed longitudinally two rows of these cuttings. Each 
VoL. III. U 
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piece leaves an interval of four inches between it and the next piece 
of the same row. The rows are placed near the bottom of the fur- 
rows, and are slightly covered with earth ; and the furrows are 
then filled with water. All this must be performed before the new 
year commences at the equinox. Next day the furrows are again 
watered, and this is repeated on the eighth day, and afterwards 
once every four days. Two months after planting the field is 
weeded, and the ridges are repaired^ with a small hoe called Halu- 
catay. The field is then manured with ashes, and with mud taken 
out of places where water lies deep. After this the watering is re- 
peated once in four days till the commencement of the rainy season, 
when the ridges are thrown down, and new ones formed at the roots 
of each row of canes. In nine months these ripen without farther 
trouble. The water is in general raised, by the machitie called 
Yatam^ from wells in which it is found at the depth of from niree 
to twelve feet from the surface. Three men are required to >vater 
and cultivate one Moray land, of which IjyVg- are equal to an acre ; 
but at the time they are so employed the farm requires little other 
work. The canes are very small, being from 2 to cubits long, 
and about the thickness of a man’s thumb. The juice is expressed 
by a mill, which consists of three cylinders moved by a perpetual 
screw. The force is applied to the centre cylinder by two capstan 
bars, wrought by six or eight men ; and the whole machine is ex- 
tremely rude. A Moray land produces 10 Maunds Jagory^ worth 
in all 5 Pagodas. This is at the rate of hundred-weight an 
acre, worth about 3/. 10a*. My informants seem to have greatly 
under-rated the quantity of Jagory, 

In the very satisfactory answers which Mr. Read, the collector, 
has been so good as to send to my queries, he observes as follows ; 

As the land on which the sugar-cane is reared is all rice-ground, 
its cultivation might be increased to a very considerable extent; 
but not without lessening the quantity of rice, because, the market 
for sugai' being neither so extensive nor so profitable, by any means, 
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as that for rice, few farmers would be at the expense of levelling CHAPTER 
and preparing ground for sugar-cane only. They, probably, even 
now plant as mueh of their grounds with the sugar-cane as they 
think they can I'eadily sell; but I do not think this cultivation will 
be ever much increased, because the late reduction in the export 
duties on rice, together with the increased demand for that article, 
make its cultivation of still more importance to the farmer than it 
was heretofore.** 

In this Grdmam of Hulledy-pura there are 144 Mulagaras^ or pro- 
prietors, whose estates in the revenue accompts are said to amount 
to 1443-1^ Morays sowing, or 805|: acres. They have besides, by 

actual enumeration, 7499 coco-nut palms, and Arecas, young 

s~ 

and old. The ShistUj or land-tax, is 1084^ Bahadury Pagodas^ or 
436/. 16^. 11^. 

The land called here Betta, or Hackelu, like the Parum of Ma- or hill- 
labaTf is formed into terraces; but on these rice is not cultivated. 

The only crops that it produces arc Sesamum and Udu ( Phaseolus 
minimoo Roxb:). On this kind of ground, after the soil has been 
ploughed three times, and manured with ashes, these grains are 
sown broad-cast in the second month after the summer solstice. 

The seed is covered with a hoe called EUa-kudali, The produce is 
much the same as on Bylu land ; but there are no means by which 
the extent of Betta ground can be estimated. 

In the hilly parts of the country, many people of a Marattah ex- C/mricultl- 
traction use the Cumrij or Cotu-cadu cultivation. In the first season, 
after burning the woods, they sow Ragy (Cynosurus)^ Tovary (Cy- 
tisus cajan)^ and Harulu (Ricinus). Next year they have from the 
same ground a crop of Skamay ( Panicum miliare Lamarck.). These 
hills are not private property, and pay no land-tax ; but those wlio 
sow them pay, for the right of cultivation, a poll-tax of half a 
Pagoda, or nearly 45. On account of poverty, many of them at 
present are exempted from this tax. 
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Implements 
Aua cattle. 


Manure. 


I could here procure no satisfactory account of the garden culti- 
vation, and shall not state what was said on the subject ; but shall 
defer describing the gardens of Haiga until another opportunity. 

The only cattle in Haiga arc buffaloes and oxen, about an equal 
number of each of which are used in the plough. This implement 
is here of the same form as that in the neighbourhood of Serin- 
gapatdm. In Haiga they have no carts. Many of the cattle are 
imported from the countries adjacent to the Ghats near Nagara^ 
and even these are of the poorest kind, nor are they larger than 
those of Malayala or Tulava. In the dry season, although fed with 
hay and straw, they are scarcely able to crawl. In the rainy season 
they grow fat, and strong, on the natural grass of the hills. Work- 
ing oxen get the powder which separates from rice while it is 
beaten ; buffaloes get the cake which is left after squeezing the 
oil from coco-nut kernels. The natives are ignorant that the cake 
which is formed in the same manner from Sesamum seed could be 
given to their cattle. Milk, and butter, or Ghee, are very dear, 
owing to the small number of cows, and their wretched condition. 

At night the cattle in every part of Haiga are kept in the house, 
where they are daily well littered witli fresh materials. The litter 
and dung are carefully reserved, as a manure for rice-land ; and the 
manure tliat is made from each kind of litter is kept in a separate 
dunghill. In the two months preceding, and in that following the 
winter solstice, the litter is dry grass, and the manure formed with 
it is called Caradada Gobra. Dry leaves of every kind of tree, 
except those that are prickly, and those of the Govay (Goa) or 
Amcardium occidentale Lim are used as litter in the three following 
months, and form a manure which is called Daryghena Gobra, 
During the six remaining months, mostly of wet weather, the fresh 
leaves of trees are used for litter, and make a dung called Hudi 
Gobra, which is esteemed the best. The ashes of the family are 
kept in a separate pit, and are applied to different purposes. The 
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cakes made of cow-dung are little used as fewel in this part of the CHAPTER 

country; but, to increase the quantity of manure, the women and 

boys follow the cattle while at pasture, and pick up the dung. Feb. 23 . 

The See)' weight at Hulledy-pura is the same with that of Man- Weights. 
galore. It ought to weigh 24 Bombay Rupees ; but, these being a 
scarce article with the shopkeepers, in their stead Dubs, or Dudtis, 
are commonly used, and are somewhat heavier. 

The Maund for the common articles in the 

market (Bazar)— ^0 Seers, or 24 yVo ib. 

The Maund of pepper - - =42 do. or lb. 

of Betel-nut - - =45^ do. or 27-s%V ib. 

of dry coco-nut kernels =48 do. or 29-j-VW lb. 
of Jagory - - =44 do. or 26-^ lb. 

There are in use here two kinds of grain measure ; one for the Dry-mea- 
farmers, and one for the merchants. The basis of the farmer’s 
measure is the Hany, containing 87 t cubical inches. 

2 Hanies z=:\ Colaga - . . =Bushel 0,08163 

20 Colagasz=\ Moray or Mudy for common use =Bushel 1,632 
^9,^Colagas^\ Moray ^ox S 2 i\t - - = Bushel 1,6136 

15 Colagas=:z\ Moray for seed - - = Bushel 1,224 

The basis of the measure by which merchants deal is the Sida of 
52|- cubical inches. 

6 Sidas =1 Colaga - = Bushel 

20 Colagas =1 Moray, or Mudi = Bushel l, iW^ - 
30 Morays =1 Gorge - = Bushel 54 ,yVoV 

The market (Bazar) Mudy, or Moray, and that of the farmers for 
sale, ought to be the same ; but they differ parts of a bushel. 

Any exact coincidence, however, cannot be expected from the rude 
implements which the Hindus employ in forming their measures. 

The different quantities that are called by the same denomination, 
when used for different purposes, seem to have been contrived 
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Money, 


Commerce. 


Pepper, 


with a view of increasing the difficulty of the government in 
acquiring* a knowledge of the real state of the country. 

The common currency here consists of Ikeri^ Sultany, and Baha- 
dury Varahas, Hoons^ or Pagodas ; Surat and Madras Rupees, which 
are considered as of equal value, and pass for one quarter of a Pa- 
goda; Silver Fanams, of the same kind as are current in Malabar, 
but here five and a half are only equal to one Rupee; and the Any 
Dudu, or elephant Dubs, coined by Tippoo, ten of which pass for one 
Fanam, The revenue is collected in a much greater variety of 
coins, according to a rate fixed by the collector, which private 
people also have adopted in their dealings; informing it, therefore, 
due regard to justice has been observed. 

Having assembled the principal traders from the neighbourhood, 
they said, that in the government of Hyder the trade of Honawera 
was very considerable. 

The Company had established a factory, where they annually 
procured from above the Ghats about 750 Candies (520 lb.) of pepper, 
and 150 Candies the produce of the low country. The greater part 
of the pepper from above the Ghats was sold directly by Hyder, 
The chief of the factory contracted with individuals for the pro- 
duce of Billighy, and of the low country, and advanced sometimes 
one-hal£ and at others the whole of the price, which varied from 
110 to 120 Rupees a Candy of 520 lb. The merchants again began 
to make advances to the cultivators in the month after the autumnal 
equinox, which is about four months before crop season. These 
advances were always less in amotint than what the merchant re- 
ceived from the Company; and the use of the balance, and two 
Rupees on each Candy, are alleged to have been all the profit which 
he received. The advances were not made to individuals ; but the 
merchant gave a certain sum into the hands of some respectable 
Gauda, or chief of a village, who contracted to deliver a certain 
quantity of pepper at Honawera, at two Rupees ^Candy less than the 
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Company’s price. What profits these Gaudash 2 idi, the merchants do CHAPTER 
not knoAC. Tliere were no export duties; and nobody, except the 
Company, exported pepper. Feb. 23. 

IJydtr sold to the Company the whole of the sandal wood. None Sandal-wood, 
of it is produced below the Ghats ; and ihe quantity then brought 
annually to Honawera was from two to three hundred Ca^idies of 
600 lb. 

No cardamoms ever came this way. Cardamoms, 

AW t\\Q Bet el-7iut exported from Honawera the produce of Bctel-mtf or 
the low country between Batuculla and Mirzee, and amounted an- 
nually to 1000 Candies of 560 I b. worth 10,000 Pagodas (4034/. 19^» 

7d,): of this the Company took a considerable quantity, both 
raw and boiled ; and, for whatever they wanted, they had always 
a preference. 

The trade in coco-nuts, both whole, and in the state called Copra, Coco-nuts, 
or dried kernels, was in the hands of individuals. The value an- 
nually exported was about 12,000 Rupees (1206/. Is, Ijd.), Owing 
to the great number of inhabitants, rice was then imported ; at pre- 
sent it is the chief article of export. There never were in this 
country any manufactures. The oppressions of the late Sultan soon 
destroyed tlie whole trade; and the merchants are now just begin- 
ning to appear from their lurking-places, or to return from the 
countries to which they had fled. The exports at present, besides 
rice, are a little pepper, Betel^nut, and coco-nut; which are pur- 
chased by boats from Goa, Bombay, znW Raju’-pura^ The Marattah 
pirates are a great obstacle to the inhabitants building boats for the 
exportation of goods. 

The present price of staple articles here is : 


Rice for slaves per Gorge Pagodas - 1 3 

coarse - - - 15 

fine . « . 

Betel-nut boiled, per Candy - 15 
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BettUnut raw per Candy^ Pagodas - 1 1 

Coco- nut Copra - - - 10 

whole per 1000 - - 6 

Black- pepper, per Candy - - SO 

Jagory of sugar-cane, Maunds 2f - 1 


Feb. 24. 
Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


24th February. — I went a long journey, called four cosses, am 
encamped on the south side of a river opposite to Mirzee. Abou 
two cosses from Hulledy^pura, I came to a town named Cumty. I 
seems to have been formerly a place of some note. Its lanes an 
straight, and fenced with stone walls, and it has many coco-nu 
gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having Tippoo's army cn 
camped in its vicinity ; and on both occasions it was burned dowi 
by some of the irregulars. On its south side is a plain, intersectec 
by a salt-water creek, which allows much salt to be made. Thesoi 
of the plain, which extends all the way from Hulledy~pura, is verj 
sandy. Fora coss north from Cumty ^ the ground is high, with ver;j 
little cultivation ; but a great part of it seems to be fit for bein§ 
formed into Mackey^ or at least into Betta land. Between this am 
the river is a very tine plain, called Hegada, from a small town neai 
which I encamped. The low lands here are subject to being inun- 
dated by the swelling of the river, which frequently spoils th( 
Catica crop of rice when the farmers attempt to cultivate it, Th( 
appearance of the farm-houses at Hegada denotes that the inhabi 
tants are in a much more. comfortable situation than is usual in India 
The river is called Tari-holay, and abounds with fine oysfers. At thii 
place, which is three cosses from the sea, it is at this season aboui 
600 yards wide. The tide and salt-water go up about three cossei 
farther. Its northern bank is high, and was formerly occupied by j 
fort and town called Midyay, corrupted by the Mussulmans int< 
Mkzee, Merzee, and Merjawn. This place suffered much in a sieg< 
which it stood against Hyd'cr ; and in the oppressive governmeni 
of his son it was entirely deserted. The river formed the northeri 
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boundary of the dominions of a Jain family, who resided at Cumiy^ 
and possessed the country as far south as Honawera^ 

There being in this neighbourhood many palm gardens, I as- 
sembled the cultivators, and obtained froni them the following 
account : 

In this part of the country the sandy downs near the sea are not 
much esteemed for the cultivation of the coco-nut. Here the far- 
mers prefer the banks of salt-water inlets ; and near these the rising 
grounds are generally planted, and the houses are built in the gar- 
dens. About towns, many gardens are enclosed with stone walls ; 
in villages, the proprietors are contented with fences of earth, like 
those in Malabar, Once in two years the whole garden is dug, and 
fresh earth at the same time is spread throughout, by the indus- 
trious, to the depth of two inches ; but lazy people allow only a 
little to the roots of each tree. The garden gets no other manure, 
except some salt to the young seedlings when these are trans- 
planted. For six months in the year they must be watered once in 
four days. A young tree, fit for transplanting, costs two Dubs 
(about a penny), and is set in place of an old one which has died ; 
so that the garden is never suffered to decay. In a good soil, the 
trees when ten years old begin to produce fruit, but in bad soils 
they are much later. Common reckoning says, that a coco-nut 
palm lives 100 years ; but some die at 20, and many at all inter- 
mediate ages. At all times plantains and Yams (Dioscorea) are 
raised in the coco-nut gardens. Rich people never draw juice from 
their coco-nut trees, except in one year when they are young. For 
some years before the young palms can bring the fruit to maturity, 
they produce flowers; but, by extracting juice for one year, their 
coming to perfection is hastened. If any disease happen to the 
tree, rich men, to give relief to the sickly plant, do not extract 
juice, as is usual in some places, but with a sharp iron they bore a 
hole into the pith above the diseased part. Poor people, not being 
able to raise money to pay the wages of their workmen, give them 
VOL. III. X 
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CHAPTER annually a certain number of trees for extracting juice, with which 
they can procure a daily subsistence. This compels the poor man, 

Feb. once in four or five years, to take juice from his trees. Besides, 

although this practice soon kills the tree, it gives much more imme- 
diate profit, especially in poor soils. In good soils, the nuts are of 
equal value with the juice; as a good tree in such a situation gives 
on an average, 80 full grown nuts, worth 25 Rupees a thousand ; 
and 100 trees in such a soil, good and bad, young and old, produce 
3000 nuts, which is at the rate of three quarters of a Rupee for each. 
In au indifferent soil the same number of trees produce only 1000 
nuts, which is only at the rate of a quarter of a Rupee for each ; 
but the coco-nut trees, good and bad, produce each a Rupee worth 
of juice, one-half of which goes to the extractor, and one-half is 
clear profit to the proprietor. One man can collect the juice of 
forty trees, and his share of the produce, being 20 Rupees (2/. 0^. 

is reckoned a sufficient maintenance for a man, his wife and 
children; for the people who extract the juice of palms are of a 
very low cast. 

Betel-nut j or Tlic Betel*nut gardens are cultivated, at a distance from the 

banks of rivers, in the upper ends of narrow vallies, which contain 
Biflu land. The best soil is red, and contains shining particles, 
which I take to be mica. This soil is called Cdgadala, Next in 
value to this is Gujiuy, which is a black loose earth. The worst 
soil is called Belta, and is a hard earth composed of decayed or 
broken Lateritc. The Cagadala is found in the bottoms of the val- 
lies at their upper end, and is watered from a small reservoir, 
whence the water sometimes runs off by sluices, and sometimes is 
raised into the channels by the machine called Yatam, The Gujiny 
is found very low and level, where the hills forming the valley 
begin to recede a little from each other. In such land the water at 
all seasons of the year stands in the ditches, hut is of a quality per- 
nicious to the Areca, which must be watered from springs or rivu- 
lets. The Betta land forms the upper parts of the declivities of the 
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hills, and must be irrigated, by the hand, with water drawn from CHAPTER 
wells that are dug in the valley below. The garden must be fenced 
with a wall of stone or mud, on the upper side of which a d»*ep Feb. 24. 
drain must be formed to carry off the water, which during the rainy 
season descends from the hills in torrents. In tliis respect the 
Cagadala requires most trouble, and its watering is more expensive 
than that of the Gujiny ; yet, owing to its being more productive, 
it is more profitable. The produce of the Bctta land is still smaller 
than that of the Gujiny, and its cultivation is attended with much 
more trouble ; yet it is worth while to plant the whole that is near 
a man’s house ; for to a certain extent the family can perform the 
watering without great inconvenience. 

Imrpediately before the winter solstice, the nuts for seed are cut, 
and are exposed three days to the sun, and tlirce nights to the dew. 

In the mean time, a plot of soil is dug for a seed-bed. In 

this the seeds are placed at four inches distance, and are half im- 
mersed in the ground. They are then covered with dung; and, 
that having been covered with straw, they are watered every other 
day until the second month after the vernal equinox. The rainy 
season then commences ; and a drain must be dug to prevent the 
water from lying upon the bed. In the first or second month after 
the autumnal equinox, another piece of ground is hoed, and in this 
are placed the nuts which are then said to be Mola, as they have 
shoots sprouting from them a cubit long. The nuts in this bed are 
placed at about the distance of a foot from each other, and are 
buried an inch under ground. Every other day, during the dry 
season, they are well manured and watered. In this bed they re- 
main fifteen months; and in the month preceding the winter sol- 
stice, they are manured with dung made from dry grass-litter; 
while in the month following the vernal equinox, the manure, which 
they receive, is that formed of dry leaves. During the month be- 
fore and the month after the autumnal equinox, the young palms 
are (Susii) fit for planting. 
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BeteUkafy or 
Piper Belle, 


The garden having been properly inclosed, and secured from 
the torrents of the rainy season ; and tanks, wells, or canals for 
supplying it with water, having been formed ; the Cdgadala soil is 
levelled into terraces like rice-ground, and formed into beds Revert 
cubits wide. Between every two beds is a deep channel, to carry 
off the rain water; and in the middle of each is a small channel to 
convey the water that is to refresh the palms ; and which, as it runs 
along, a man throws out on their roots with a spatha^ that has fallen 
from the trees. On each side of the bed is planted a row of the 
ArecaSf distant from each other five cubits, and between every two 
Arecas is set a young plantain tree. The garden is then manured 
with dung made from fresh leaves, and ever afterwards during the 
dry season it must be watered once in two days. For the first four 
years, it must be dug over in the month preceding the autumnal 
equinox, and at three different seasons must be manured with the 
three different kinds of manure. Afterwards, it is manured once a 
year only, in the second month after the autumnal equinox ; and 
it is once in two years only that it requires to be dug. The Betel- 
nut is improved by the plantain trees, which keep the earth cool 
and moist ; and therefore these are always continued, except where 
it is intended to train up the Betel-lec^' \\vit upon the Areca^ which 
is the manner wherein that plant is here cultivated. In this case, 
in the tenth year, the plantain trees are removed ; and in the se- 
cond month after midsummer, five cuttings of the Betel-vine^ each 
containing three joints, are placed round every Betel-palm, while 
one of their ends is buried in the ground. They are then manured 
with the leaves of the Nelli (Phyllanthus emblka). Immediately 
after the autumnal equinox, the ground round the young vines 
must be hoed, and manured with dung made from fresh leaves. 
Ever afterwards, it must be manured three times a year. As the 
vines grow, they must be tied up to the palms. In eighteen months 
they begin to produce leaves fit for sale ; in the third year they are 
full sized ; two years they continue to give a full crop ; in the 
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following year the crop is bad, and then the vines are lifted^ and CHAPTER 
new ones are planted rn their stead. ‘ The BtieUpalnty or Areca, in 
Cagadala soil begins to ripen fruit in ten years, is in full crop at Feb. 24. 
fifteen, and continues in perfection for thirty years. They then 
die ; and as the old ones decay, new ones are planted. Each tree 
yields two bunches, which ripen at different times bctvreen the 
autumnal equinox and winter solstice. The produce of a hundred 
trees, young and old, is reckoned five Maiinds of boiled nut, or 
thirty-five Bazar Colagas by measure of nuts in the husk, as they 
come from the tree. The five Maunds are one fourth of a Candjf^ or 
l40lb. The present price hoWt^ Betel-nut is fifteen Pagodas; 
each tree therefore, young and old, produces to the value of S ySV ? 
pence, or a hundred trees produce fifteen Rupees. The cultivators 
boil the Betel-nut. 

In Gujiny ground, in order to remove the water off the soil, the 
drains between the beds must be one cubit and a half deep. It is 
irrigated once in seven days only, from the same sources that supply 
the Bylu rice-ground. In this soil, plantains and Betel-leaf grow 
in the same manner as in Cagadala gardenSi A hundred trees, 
young and old, on Gujiny ground, are reckoned to produce four 
Maunds of boiled Betel-nut^ worth twelve Rupees. 

On the Betta land no drains nor channels are required; but 
round the root of every palm a small bank is formed to confine the 
water, which is given once in two days. In such gardens, plantains, 
but not Betel-leaf^ are reared. The trees in this soil do not come 
into full fruit till they are twenty years of age, and a hundred pro 
duce only two Maunds a half of boiled nut, worth seven 
and a half. A man and his wife can manage a garden of 500 trees ; 
some of which will grow on Betta^ and a proportion on either Caga- 
daloj or Gujiny^ or on both. They require no assistance at crop sea- 
son; but, unless the keeper be an active man, he will require some 
help when the garden is hoed. The expense of first planting agar- 
den is commdnly reckoned 100 Rupees for every 500 trees; but in 
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Feb. 25. 
Face of the 
country. 


Pepper grow- 
ing sponta- 
neously. 


lev^l situations it will be much less, and in steep places much more. 
Some people go to 50 PagodAs for 100 trees, or 2 Rupees for each. 
No value is put upon the future expense, which is merely that of 
the keeper and his wife, who get 2^ Hanks of coarse rice daily, and 
4! Rupees ^ ycdiT for clothing; that is to say, bushels of rice, 
worth Rupees, and 4 Rupees in money ; or in all 36 Rupees 

13 Anas (3/. 14.y. 3tJ?.). It must he observed, however, that after 
the first year the plantains arc adequate to the defraying of this 
expense, which is therefore not charged in the accompt. The far- 
mer has therefore, on an average, 50 Rupees a year, for an original 
advance of from one to two hundred ; but out of this must be de- 
ducted the revenue. His profit is much larger where he has a sale 
for Beiel‘leaf. It appears to me, that the gardens here are formed 
with more care, and at a greater expense, than in Malabar, where a 
colony of Haiga Brahmans would be highly beneficial. 

25th February . — In the morning, having crossed the river, I took a 
circle of about six miles into the country east from Mirzee, in order 
to see some forests that spontaneously produce black pepper. The 
whole of the country through which I passed was hilly ; but I met 
with several narrow vallies well watered, though not fully culti- 
vated, owing to a want of inhabitants. Many of the hills were so 
barren, steep, and rocky, that I was soon forced to dismount from 
my horse, and proceed on foot. These hills consist entirely of 
nakqd Laterite, Other hills, which were those I sought after, were 
covered with stately forests. 

The pepper-plant ( Piper nigrum ) seems to grow spontaneously 
on the sides of all the narrow vallies in the interior of Haiga, where 
the soil is so rich and moist as to produce lofty trees close to each, 
other, by which a constant coolness is retained. In such places 
the peppe,r-vine runs along the ground and the roots of bushes, yknd 
propagates itself entirely by striking its roots into the soiyand 
then again sending out new shoots. The natives say, that; wphout 
assistance it cannot ascend a tree ; and that, unless it is exposed in^ 
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such a situation to sun and air, it never produces flowers. In order CHAPtEU 
to procure fruit from a hill which spontaneously produces the 
pepper-vine, the proprietor cuts all the underwood and bushes, and Feb, 25 . 
leaves only the large trees, and a number of the young ones sufli- 
cient to exclude the violence of sun, but to allow of a free circula- 
tion of air. Four cubits from tree to tree is reckoned a proper 
distance. The ends of the vines, which were lying on the ground, 
are then tied up to the nearest trees. Any kind of tree answers 
the purpose ; but those of about eight inches or a foot in diameter 
are preferred, as it is easy to climb such for the purpose of gather- 
ing the pepper. A quantity of leaves are then placed round the 
root of the vine, to rot, and to serve as a manure. In the course of 
the year the vine, so far as it has been tied, strikes its roots into 
the bark of the tree; but the shoots above that, hang down. Twice 
a year afterwards these are tied up, and strike root, till they spread 
over all the large branches of the tree. In places wliere no vines 
have naturally sprung, the owner, after having dug a small spot 
round the tree to loosen the earth, propagates them by planting 
slips near the roots of the trees on which he wishes them to climb. 

The early part of the rainy season is the time proper for this ope- 
ration. In five years, after having been managed in this manner, 
a hill begins to produce fruit, and in eight years is in full bearing. 

The vines live about thirty years; when others, that are found 
creeping on the ground in their natural state, are tied up in their 
stead; or, where these happen to be wanting, shoots or cuttings 
are planted near the trees. There is no difterence in the qua- 
lity between the pepper springing spontaneously from the seed, 
and that growing from cuttings; nor is the pepper growing in 
gardens either better or worse than that growing on a hill, ma- 
naged as I am now describing. These hills producing pepper 
require no trouble, but the tying up of the plants, keeping the 
forest clear of underwood, and collecting the pepper. They are 
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CHAPTER manured in the following manner. In the month succeeding the 
vernal equinox, a hole three or four inches above the ground is 
made into the trunk of any very large tree that is situated near the 
top of the hill. Into this are put some burning coals, and, for an 
hour, a fire is kept up with fresh fevvel. After this, the tree will burn 
inwardly for two days, and is then killed. A large insect imme- 
diately takes possession of the trunk, and works its nest into the 
wood. In the next rainy season, the whole falls down into a rotten 
dust, which the rain washes away, so as to disperse it over the face 
of the hill below. The crop season commences about the winter 
solstice, and it continues rather more than two months. A man 
can in one day gather three Colagas, farmer’s measure, or almost 
one peck of the amenta. These are dried three days in the sun, and 
then are rubbed with the feet on a piece of smooth ground, to se- 
parate the grains ; which, having been cleared from the husks and 
foot-stalks, are again dried two days in the sun, and tied up for 
sale in straw bags or Morays. Seventy-five Colagas of amenta are 
required to make one Bazar Moray (bushel 1-fo) of dry pepper, 
which weighs 3 Maunds (about 841b.) ; so that a man daily collects 
about 3 -I-t lb. of dry pepper. These hills were formerly valued j 
and, according to their extent, each paid as a land-tax so many 
Maunds of pepper, the Maund containing 60 Seers. The same valua- 
tion is now continued ; but the Maund is reduced to 40 Seers^ and 
converted into money, at the rate of a Pagoda^ which is in favour of 
the proprietor. Still one half of these hills is waste, owing to a want 
of hands to cultivate them ; and on that account three-fourths of 
the revenue are remitted to the proprietors, who are also favoured 
by having all the rice-ground lying among these hills free from 
tax. This has been given them, on a supposition that its produce 
was only adequate to feed the people who are employed in culti- 
Proauceof mating the pepper. 

the forests. So far as I went, no Teak grows in these forests; but I am told, that 
Teah. 
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it is procurable farther iuland. The landlords ( Malugarat) pretend, CHAPTER 
that all the timber trees are their property, but that none of them 
are saleable. 

The wild nutmeg and Cassia are very common. As the nutmegs Nutmeg, 
ripen, the monkies always eat up the outer rind, and mace; so that 
I could not procure one in a perfect state. They are collected 
from the ground, after having been peeled by the monkies, and are 
sold by some poor people to the shopkeepers; but they have little 
flavour; and the demand for them is very small. Although they 
are, doubtless, of a distinct species from the nutmeg of Amboyna^ 
it is probable, that by proper cultivation and manure their quality 
might be greatly improved; and that, in the situations where they 
now grow spontaneously, they might be reared as the supporters 
of the pepper vine; which would produce copiously, and of an ex- 
cellent quality, were the same pains bestowed on it here as is done in 
the gardens above the Ghats^ where by far the best pepper grows. 

The belongs to goveniinent, and is in general given m 

lease ; but at present no renter can be procured. Its quality also 
might, no doubt, be greatly improved ; and by cutting the shoots, 
when of a proper size, and cleaning and rolling u]j the bark neatly, 
it might be made equal to the Cassia of Chiaa. 

On my return from the pepper hills to Mirzte^ I passed a very- struia. 
fine plantation of Betel-nut palms, belonging to io\xx Brahmans^ and 
containing many thousand trees. It was placed on the two steep 
sides of a very narrow valley, well supplied with water from springs. 

Here I observed the first regular strata since leaving Pali-ghat, 

They consisted of very soft pot-stone, probably impregnated with 
hornblende slate, as they .seem to be a continuation of the quarries 
' of slaty sienite, from which the temples at Batuculla have been 
supplied with stone. I have already noticed the affinity that 
prevaib between the hornblende and pot-stone rocks in the domi- 
nions of The strata at this garden are vertical, and run > 

nearly north And south. 

voL. iiL y 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Having returned to Mirzee, I went two cosses and a half to Hi^ 
rigutty. Part of the country through which I passed was very barren, 
consisting of low hills covered with stunted trees. The soil of 
other parts was good ; but, owing to a want of inhabitants, was 
much neglected. Near Hirigutiyy there is on the northern side of 
the river a remarkably fine plain. It does not seem to be well cul- 
tivated, and has suffered lately from the breaking down of a dam, 
which has permitted a great part of it to be inundated with salt- 
water. 

At Hirigutty^ I collected several Haiga Brahmans^ who were said 
to be the best informed men concerning the history of the country. 
The Shanaboga, or accomptant of the temple of DarSswara^ pro- 
duced a book called Bahudunda^ which, they said, was written by a 
certain Subahitta^ or Brdhmany chief, who will hereafterwards be 
naentioned. On the authority 6f this book the Shanaboga said, that 
Parasu Rqma created Haiga at the same time that he formed 7h- 
lava and Malaydla^ and he then also appointed certain Brdhmans to 
inhabit these lands. Tulam he gave to the Mittu Brdhmans^ and 
Haiga to those called Nagar and Mutchy. These people were not 
true Brdhmana ; but they kept possession of the Country till after 
the commencement of the Kali^yugam, The country was then 
seized upon by two casts of impure origin, the Mogdyer and the 
Whalliaru, The former are the fishermen of Haiga; the latter I 
have had frequent occasion to mention ; and to this tribe the R^d 
belonged. At length a Sannydsi, who had visited the country, in- 
duced Myuru Venna to invade it. He was king of Banawdsi and 
Gutti in Karnataj and by cast a Baydar, which is a tribe of Ttlin* 
gana. His attack was successful, and he conquered Haiga^ Tulava^ 
and Kankdna. He then brought a colony of five thousand true 
Brdhmam from Ahichaytra, a city in Telingana^ and settled them in 
Haiga. He brought others of the same origin to Kankdna and 
Tulava. A thousand of these Haiga BrdhmansXo^t cast immediately, 
having omitted the performance of certain prayers (Mantram) 
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which were necessary to purify the country before they tobk pos- (JHAFfER 
session. The remaining four thousand obtained the whole lands of 
Haiga^ and continued to enjoy them until Myuru Vtrma was obliged Feb. as. 
to fly by Nundtty the son of Vtungay one of fVhaUiarUy Who re- 
covered the dbminions of his ancestors. This low fellow seized on 
the lands that had been granted to the four thousand Brdhniansy 
and forced them to retire to Ahichaytra. He was succeeded by his 
son Chanda Sayana^ whose mother, being a dancing girl from the 
temples of Karnatay had educated him so as to have a due respect 
for the sacred order. Soon after his accession to power, he invited 
back the Brahmans ; and, having given up the whole of his autho- 
rity to their Snbahittay or chief, the author of the book, he made 
all his Whalliaru the slaves of the sacred order. So long as Chanda 
Say ana lived, he was called Rajciy and the Suhahitta coiitinued to 
govern in his name. On his death without children, the Subahitta 
was at a loss what to do ; as according to the laws of his cast he 
could not assume the regal title, and as there was no R6j6 under 
whose authority he could act. He therefore invited Solm Krishna 
Devarasu IFodearu of Anagundi to take possession of HaigUy which 
had never before been subject to Vijaya-nagara, This prince ac- 
cordingly came; but, far from allowing Subahitta to enjoy any 
authority, he imposed a land-tax on the BrdhmanSy and gave all the 
country to a Jain Poly gar, Itchuppa IVodear Rdjli of Garsopa, No 
date is assigned in the book for these extraordinary events, which 
nobody but a Haiga Brdhman cati possibly believe. In order to 
conceal the long subjection to the infidel Jaluy in which the Brah” 
mans of Haiga had been compelled to live, they bring down the 
time of Myuru Verma to that of the latter princes, or usurpers of 
the throne of Vijaya-nagara, Many inscriptions render it indubit- 
able, that Haiga belonged to the kings of Karnata long before the 
time of ArwArirt Rdyalu, Copies of all these, which I now quote, 
were in the possession of the very Brdhmans who gave me the fore- 
going account. The tetnple at Daristvara has two grants engraved 
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CHAI^TER on copper-plates* The one is dated Sidarti of Sal. 1422, on the 
i4th of the moon \viBhMrapaday\n the reign of D&oa Rdya W^dearu 
P«b: 25. Triloc/tia, ,Scc. &c. Tbi^ title of king of the three people (Trilockia) 
is said to he peculiar to the kings of Vijaya^nagara^ as is also tho 
title of king of the three seas. The title of Trilochia well 
enough applied, as these princes governed the tribes who speak the 
Telinga^ Tamul^ and Karnataca languages. This date apparently 
does not agree well with the Udya Paditti; for the last Diva Rdya 
which it mentions ended his reign in the y<car of Sal. 1377. But, 
as we shall afterwards see, this Diva R&ya may have been one of 
the names of the usurper who reigned in 1422. The other grant on 
copper is by Sohva Krishna Devarasu JVodearu lYHochia, 8cc. &c. and 
is dated Sal. 1481, on the IJth of Ashddha^ in the year CalayuctL 
This agrees very well with the chronology of Ramuppa. A third 
grant to the same temple is by Krishna Devarasu fVodearuTrilochia^ 
&c. &c, in the yess Vicari of Sal. 1462, on the 1st of Kart ika. This 
also agrees with the chronology of Ramuppa. Another, in the time 
of Trinctra Solva Narasingha Noyakay king of the three seas, and of 
Anagundi, &c. &c, is dated in Durmati Sal. 1424, 14th Bhadrapada^ 
Among other strange titles assumed by this prince, he is said to be 
able to pull all other potentates by the whiskers. In it he com- 
mands Devarasu Wodear, probably the lieutenant of Haiga, to grant 
such and such lands to the Brahmans, It is clear therefore, that 
before the time of Krishna Rdyaru the kings of Anagundi were 
sovereigns of Haiga, and that all the lands did not belong to the 
Brdhmans, Another grant, for erecting an inn for travellers,, is 
dated on the same day and year, and by order of Solva Diva Raya 
JVodearu, Rdjd of Nagara (not the present Nagara but Vijaya^ 
nagara), Haiga, Tulava, Kankanay dec. &c. We here find, that the 
second Narasingha of the usurping princes is sometimes called also 
Diva; and the same probably was the case with the first Narasingha^ 
which will reconcile the chronology of the first grant with that of 
Mamuppa. The inscription on stone at the temple of Gunavunti^ in 
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Garsopa district, of which a copy has been presented to the Bengal CHAPl'ER 

government, mentions, thiSit Itchuppa Wodearu FritamXJutin 

of Garsopa ) granted certain lands to that temple by order of Pri- Feb. 25 . 

tdpa Diva Raya Tritochia^ &c. &c. of the family of Hari-hara^ &c. &c. 

in Virodi Sal. 1332, on the 10th oi' Mdrgasirsha. This is Dha Raya 

the First, and agrees very well with the chronology of Ramuppa, 

A very intelligent Brdhman from Batuculla says, that he liad con- Account 
suited a book in the possession of 2 l Jain Sannydsiy which . stated, oi iheJ«m. 
that the Byrasu fVodear fhmily of Carculla was descended from the 
Belalla Rdyas, the supreme kings of Karnata. The last male of this 
branch of the family had seven daughters, all caWed By ra Divi, 

When the R/^d died, his country was divided among his daughters 
in seven portions ; and Krishna Rdyat'U was so gallant, as to remit 
the whole tribute to them, as being ladies. The eldest sister, Doda 
Byra Diviy lived at Batuculla, The second sister married the son 
and heir of Itchuppa IVodcar of Garsopa, who seems to have been 
the tributary R/{jd of Haiga. This marriage produced only one 
daughter; and none of her aunts having had children, she united 
again in her person the sovereignty of all the doimmous o{' Carculla^ 

To these she-added Haiga; and, duringthe weakness of the princes 
of Anagundi, in the reign of the last usurper, she seems to have 
refused all marks of submission to their authority. She lived some- 
times aX Garsopa, and sometimes at Batuculla, until she was destroyed 
by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, who were assisted by an insurrection 
of the Halypecas ; and who, in conjunction with that low, barbarous 
tribe, almost exterminated the Jain of Haiga, and the northern 
districts of Tulava, There is still a man living at Dharmastilla, six 
cosses distant from Jamal-dbdd, who is named Comara Hegada, and 
who is looked upon as a descendant in the male line of the Carculla 
family, and legal representative of the Belalla Rdyas, who began to 
govern Karnata in the year of our Lord 684. This man may very 
probably be of the family of the Carculla Rdjds ; but, in fact, these 
were descended from Jenaditta, a fugitive from the north of India; 
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and a desire of flattering the princes of the Jain sect, who were the 
most powerful in these latter days, probably occasioned the legend, 
in the book of the S^nnj/iisi, to trace up their origin to the Belalla 
family. 

Hingutty, which has no market (Bazar), stands on a fine plain, 
about two miles from the river; and at some distance, toward the 
east and north, has rugged barren hills. 

Sfith February. — I went three cosses to Gaukarna. There was a 
thick fog, which prevented me from seeing the country ; but near 
the road it was a plain, consisting mostly of rice fields ; many of 
which, by the breaking down of the bank, had been inundated with 
salt-water. At the western extremity of this plain is a ridge of low 
barren hills, which bend round to the sea, and separate the plain on 
the banks of the river from that on which Gaukarna stands, about 
a coss north from the mouth of the river. The plain of Gaukarna 
is well cultivated, and consists of rice fields intermixed with coco- 
nut gardens. 

Gaukarna, or the cow’s horn, is a place of great note among the 
Brlihmans, owing to a celebrated image of Siva called Mahabol6swara, 
The image is said to have been brought from the mountain Coila 
by Ravana, king of Lanca. He wished to carry it to his capital ; 
but having put it down here, the idol became fixed in the place, 
where it stands to this day. The building, by which the idol is at 
present covered, is very mean. Gaukarna is a scattered place, 
buried among coco-nut palms; but enjoys some commerce, and 
contains 500 houses, of which Brdhmans occ\x\)y onrhalf. 

I assembled the most distinguished of these Brdhmans, who in- 
formed me, that the book produced yesterday by the Shanaboga of 
Darbswara is not considered by them as of good authority. That 
every Shanaboga has a Bahudunda, containing the papers and deeds 
belonging to his office, and which are generally preceded by such 
an account of past times, as the first person of the family who 
enjoyed the office could obtain. These Bahudundas the Faidika 
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Brihmans hold in great contempt; but, as the office of Shanaboga CHAPTER 
has in numerous instances continued for many generations in the 
same family, I am inclined to think that from this source much 
historical information might be procured. The Br&hmans here are 
all Smartal, of true Panch Dravada Extraction, and despise the 
Haiga Br&hmans, as being greatly their inferiors. When I inter- 
rogated them concerning the history of the country, they said that 
it was contained in a book in their possession, called Seinghadri 
Utracimda, or the second volume of Seinghadri, a work composed 
by God in the form of Vy&sa, who wrote the eighteen Puranas. 

They suppose, that this was done long before the creation of this 
part of the world, and therefore look upon all the historical part as 
entirely prophetical.' I found that none of them had ever been at 
pains to read the book, and they therefore spoke of its contents 
merely from report, or tradition. They say that it brings the his- 
tory KSrala, Tulava, Haiva {the Sanskrit name for Haiga), and 
Kankana, no lower down than the time of Myuru Verma's grandson. 

It is written in the character of Tulava, which is the same with that 
of Malayala, and in the Sanskrit language. It contains no dates, 
and seems to be, as usual, an idle rhapsody, in which are foretold 
the great deeds of five princes of one family, who were to be great 
favourers of a certain sect of Brahmans, These five princes are 
Trenetra Cadumha, Hcemanga, Myuru Verma, Locadita, and Chanda- 
Sayana; which last the Haiga Brahmans suppose to have been a 
Whalliaru, The dominion of these princes extended all over the 
country created by Parasu Rama, from Cape Comorin to Surat. In 
all this country, at the accession of Myuru Verma, there was no 
true Brahman; but for each division of it that prince brought a 
colony from Ahichaytra, The Namburis formed one of these colo- 
nies, all of which have in some measure lost cast, or at least have 
been degraded, by a disobedience of the orders of Sankara Acharya, 

At that time, the Raj & of Ahichaytra was a Jain; but he favoured 
the Br&hmans who followed Vy&sa, his wife^s mother having been 
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CHAPTER very intimate with one of these persons, and having educated her 
daughter in a due regard for the sect. Shortly before that time, 
Feb. q6, this sect liad risen into considerable reputation in Andray, by the 
efforts of Buta Achdrya, and was afterwards spread throughout the 
peninsula by the teaching of the three great doctors Sankara, Rama 
Anuja, and Madua. These Smartal Brahmans possessed a grant of 
lands engraved on a plate of copper. It is dated Servajittu of SaL 
1450, in the 20th of Maga, and in the reign of Ki'lshna Raya, which 
agrees with the chronology of Ramuppa. Having been informed 
that there were here many inscriptions on stone, I went out in 
search of them. 

The large tank is a very fine work, and the only structure in the 
place that is worth notice. Near this, in the yard of a small reli- 
gious building called Kamhmara Matam, I found the most ancient 
inscription. The stone on which this is cut is at the top adorned 
with emblems, which indicate that its erectors have been wor- 
shippers of Siva* Much of it is buried under ground ; only thirteen 
lines are at all legible, and parts of these are decayed. First come 
the titles of the sovereign Cadumba Chicraverti. These are quite 
different from those assumed by the kings of Vijaya-nagara, which 
are known by almost every Brahman, and facilitate greatly the 
reading of all the inscriptions that were made during their govern- 
ment. The titles given to Cadumba Chicraverti seem to be little 
understood. After the titles, and a defacement of half a line, men- 
tion is made of two sons, learned and heroic men, and R^dshy the 
favour of Rajaya (the goddess of the earth). Then follow some 
unintelligible words. Then the date of the Kali-yugam 120 , being 
Vikrama, 15th Magas there being then an eclipse of the moon. 
These two sons gave Dharma (charity), by building Kambszvara 
Matam, on the west side of the temple of Sankara Naraydm, in the 
name of Sri Makaholkswara ; and for the performance of Bunaneia 
(worship and charity) in this Matam, they granted certain grounds, 
then overset, without proprictors,«rand become Haraweri (teverted 
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to the state) with the water-courses, house-steads, gardens, Betta- 
fields, C/«^/«-fields high and low, and the rank formerly thereunto 
appertaining. Here the writing is totally defaced. It probably 
contained the extent, name, and boundaries of the lands. From 
their disposing of lands belonging to the government, it is probable 
that the two sons, mentioned in the inscription, were sons of the 
king. The first cypher of the date is defaced ; but from some frag- 
ments of it the Brahmans think that it must be either a 1 or a 5 ; 
and from their traditions they are inclined to think that it is the 
former. Cadumba Chicraverti is the ancestor of Myuru Ferma* This 
date would make him to have reigned 534 years earlier than the 
time assigned for the commencement of his reign by Ramuppa; 
which, I have already said, is probably much more early than the 
reality. The 3120, supposing that to be the true reading, would 
make Cadumba Chicraverti to have been governing 149 years before 
the time in which (from an inscription that I afterwards procured) 
I found that his descendant Trenetra Cadumba actually reigned. 
I am persuaded, therefore, that this is the proper era of Myuru 
Ferma, and the introduction of the Brdkmam from Ahichaytra ; and 
that the Banchica, Abhira^ and Monayer families of Ramuppa^ are 
either names altogether fabricated, in order to increase the anti- 
quity of Myuru Ferma ; or that, more probably, the order in the 
succession of the dynasties has been altered. This inscription, 
copied in imitation of the old character, has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. The image of Sankara Narayana^ mentioned 
in this inscription, still remains in a small temple, on the east side 
of the Mat am ; and is a strong proof of the early prevalence of the 
doctrine which the Smartal now teach, namely, that Siva and Fishnu 
are different names for the same god, according to his different 
attributes, as destroyer and preserver of the world. A likeness of 
it is given in Plate XXIV.; from which it will appear, that, in order 
to show their identity, the same image has the emblems of both 
Voi.111. Z 
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gods. The names do the same; for Sankara is one of the titles 6f 
and Narayana one of the names of Vishnu. 

The next most ancient inscription that I found here was, like the 
others, in a private house, and exceedingly neglected. It is dated 
Anunda 1297, Friday 1st Palgiindf in the' reign of Sri Vird Sued 
Rdya, by the favour of the feet of Virupaeshd 'Deoaf u (the Ska att 
Humpay opposite to Vijaya-nagard) king of the east, west, and sonth 
seas. This must be Buca Ritya the First, iVho would therefore 
appear to have reigned at least two years later than the time 
assigned for him by Ramuppa. 

Another is dated in &r/. 1308, and contains a grant of revenue 
for supporting an inn, by the son of Hari^hara Rdya; but his name 
is effaoed. A copy of this has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. 

The last that I visited is dated Suahdnu Sal, 1472, on the 23d of 
Srdvana. In this, Soka Krishna Deoarasu fVodearUy son of Seddsiva 
Rdya, and king of Nagara (Vijaya-nagara Hakay Tulamy Kankana, 
&c. grants lands situated in the Ashtd-grdrn of Sashisty district 
(Desa)y in Govay Rdyada (principality of Goa), Hence it will be 
evident, that, while this powerful Hindu prince lived, the Adil Shah 
Sultans of Vijaya-pura were very much confined in their territories 
toward the south-west. 

27th February. — It having been naentioned to me, that the books 
of the hereditary Shanahoga here contained much curious informa- 
tion, I deterniined to stay a day, and examine them. I found that 
he had a Bahudunda of two volumes. The first commenced with 
some verses on medicine. Then followed some rules for the per- 
formance of the ceremonies of religion. Then came an old list of 
the names of all the principal traders in Mirzte. They were i4 in 
number ; but the ants had eaten up the date. This was followed by 
an old enumeration of the inhabitants of Mirzee district {Taluc)^ 
then divided into three divisions (Maganas) Gaukarnd, Nagara, 
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and Seiganahtdly, Then came an account, without date, of a con- CHAPTER 
tribution which a vagrant Brahman had raised for the repairs of a 
temple. Then came the copy of a grant, originally engraven on 
atone, dated in 1442, the year of Sal, 1441 having past. By this, 

Rutnuppa fVodearu, and his son Vijayuppa fVodearu, having been 
appointed of Barcuru by Sri Vira Krishn^i Raya on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagaray they granted to a certain Brdhman the ShistUy or 
land-tax, arising from certain grounds, and amounting to the annual 
value of 25 Pagodas, This year, according to Ramuppa, was the 
first of the reign of Krishna, Next follows a paper respecting the 
relief granted to a village by a Mussulman governor, under the 
Sultan of Kijaya~pura, Then comes a memorandum, which states 
that Mahaboleswara, the great Pagoda here, possessed lands to the 
value of 12000 Pagodas diytds (483^1, 7s. 2|r/.), from the time of 
Madua Raya (probably the great doctor of the Brahmankal laws) 
in the year of Sal, 138-f-, until the time of Byra Devi. The memo- 
randum then details all the lands, and appropriates the manner in 
which the revenue is to be expended. No date accompanies this 
memorandum ; but it is looked upon by the Brahmans as affording 
the temple a sufficient right to the specified lands, and as a clear 
proof that the rules for expenditure wete prescribed by Madua 
Raya, Next follows a grant of lands to the ancestors of the Sha,- 
nabaga, from AfahamundeUswara Krishna Devarasu Wodearu, king of 
Nagara, Haiva, Tulava, Kankana, &c. in the year of -S?/. 1452, which 
also is agreeable to Ramuppa's chronology. Then corpes a copy of Valuation 
aSto, or valuation, usually called that pf Krishna Rdyaru; but havrboen*" 
■there is nothing in the writing that shows Mfhen or by whom it was 
Tr^med. It extends to the three divisions (Magana^) of Jhfirzee JUifa, 
already mentioned, and ipcludes a fourth named Hirtilty, Frpm 
this.it wopld appear, that those people who cultivated land 

pmd %^Fanams a he^d. At present they pay %\Fanams- Gardens 
.then were also taxed, and the government took one half of their 
supposed produce. Thus IPOO coco-nuts paid 3 Pago^n^. It would 
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appear, that since that time the price of this article has notincreased,^ 
6 Pagodas being the present value of 1000 coco-nuts. This seems 
tome a clear proof of the flourishing state of the country when the 
valuation was formed ; as there can be no doubt, that the value of 
gold has in general decreased greatly since the time of Krishna, 
owing to the great quantities procured from America. The differ- 
ence, therefore, must be made up by the more flourishing state of 
the country, which introduced wealth, and enhanced the price of 
every thing valuable : the present decayed state of the country, 
notwithstanding the low value of money, keeps down the price. 
By this valuation the pulse sown as a second crop was taxed. It 
had been a custom for every proprietor of a garden, at a certain 
festival, to wait on the officers of government, and present them 
with Pagoda. The valuation directs, that they should be ex- 
empted from this trouble, and that the money should be paid at 
the same time with their land-tax. The rice land paid 3 Pagodas 
for every Cumbum of produce. The Cumhum is two-thirds of a 
Corge, and at present is worth on an average about 12 Pagodas. 
Since that time an additional tax of Fanams has been laid on 
each Cumhum. In this manner each estate having been valued, the 
land-tax was fixed on \t in cumulo ; and the same continues still 
to be taken, with the addition above mentioned on the rice-lands ; 
but a great deduction is made on account of lauds not occupied. 
When the valuation was formed, there was no tax on houses, but 
shops paid a duty to tht Suncha, or custom-house. 

The second volume of the Shanaboga's register commences with a 
kind of chronicle. Killidi Vencatuppa Ndyaka having destroyed 
Bpra Devi, information of the event was sent to Ibrahim Adil Shah 
Padishah, by Sherif iin Mulk, the Vazir residing at Ponday, a place 
near Goa. This officer seems to have commanded in Kankana, after 
the Mussulmans had seized on it, during the decline of the Hindus 
of Vijaya-nagara, The Padishah then ordered all the HavUdars 
(military officers) commanding in Kankana, to join Skerif ikn Mulk^ 
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and to with Vencatuppa Nay aka. On the 5 th of Margasirsha CHAPTER 
Sal. 1529, being the year Parabava, they advanced as far as Chm- 
daxvera^ where they were entirely defeated. They retreated beyond ^7. 
the Mirzee river, and, having there built a strong fort, the river 
continued to be the boundary between the Sivahhactars and Mus- 
sulmans. Next year Sherif iin Mulk returned to Ponday, leaving an 
officer (Havildar) in command at Mirzee to collect the revenues, 
and remit them to Ponday. In the course of thirty-five years, there 
were twelve governors (Havildars). These were succeeded by 
officers called Mahal Mocasi, of whom there were ten at Mirzee in 
the course of thirty years. A Tannadar then governed it for eigh- 
teen months. After which Marnmud Khan held the government for 
a year and a quarter. Abdul Hassein Havildar then governed twenty- 
one months, another Havildar nine months, and Murtiza Khan a 
similar length of time. He was displaced by two Mussulmans, who 
rose up, and put him in confinement. These possessed the country 
for eighteen months. After this Mirzee became subject to the 
Sivahhactars^ and continued to be governed by Karnataca Parputties 
till the year Durmuttiy fourteen years after Hyder had reduced 
BidderurUi now called Nagara. 

Next follows a valuation (ShUtu) which was made by the officers Valuation hj 
of Adil Shah, in the Fusly year, or year of the Hejira 1044, and in- 
eludes the five districts, or Mahals, that were subject to Vyaya-pura^ 
and were named Mirzee, Ancola, Ponday, Cadazvada (Carwar), and 
Sivhwara; and which were probably the part of the dominions of 
Byra Devi, that fell to the share of the Mussulmans. This is the 
valuation now in use. Hyder imposed no new taxes, but resumed 
one half of the charity lands (Enams) ; Tippoo seized upon the 
remainder. 

I have detailed the contents of these volumes, that a judgment 
may be formed, of what may be usually expected in such registers, 
which are very numerous thronghput the Peninsula. 

In my evening walk I examined an inscription on stone. It is Inscriptioin 
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CHATTER •dated SaL 1311, 1st Fhalguna, and in the i*eign of Buca Rdya Tri- 
-focAitf, &c. son of Hari-hara Rdya, king of Haiva, Tulam, Kankana, 
Eeb. ^7. &c. This must be Buca Rdya the First, and his reign must have 

continued much longer than is mentioned in the Rdya Paditti, He 
must also be the same prince mentioned in the inscription, page 
170 (of this Volume), which shows that Hari-hara was not succeeded 
by his former companion Buca, but that he named his son and heir 
after that friend. 

On my return, I met with an itinerant image of Hanumanta, He 
was in a palanquin, attended by a Pujdri, and many Vairagis, and 
had tents, flags, Thihet-tails, and all other insignia of honour. He 
was on an expedition to collect the money that individuals in 
distress had vowed to his master Vencata Ramanya, the idol at 7W- 
pafhi ; and from his style of travelling seemed to have been suc- 
cessful. Many such collectors are constantly travelling about the 
Peninsula. Out of the contributions the Pujdri (priest) defrays all 
the expenses of the party, and pay« the balance into the treasury 
at Tripathi, which is one of the richest that the Hindus now possess. 
Dancing At the temples here dancing girls are kept, which is not done 
woii^en. where on the coast toward the south; for in Tulam and Ma- 

layala many of the finest women are at all times devoted to the 
service of the Brdhmans, 

Feb. 28 . 28th February, — went three cosses to Ancola. Midway is the 
Gangawali, an inlet of salt water that separates Haiga, ox Haim, 
from Kankana, Its mouth toward the sea is narrow ; but inwards it 
forms a lake, which is from one mile to half that extent in width, 
except at the ferry, where it contracts to four or five hundred 
yards. Boats of a considerable size ( Patemars ) can come over the 
bar, and ascend the river for three cosses. Canoes can go three 
cosses farther, to the foot of i\\o<Ghats» The boats of Uedga.xxxo 
the rudest of any that I have ever seen, and no where worse than 
on this river, which possesses no trade ; and the country on its 
banks, although very beautiful, seems rather barren. 
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Between Gaukarna and the river, the country consists of low CHAPTER 
hills, separated by rice grounds of very small extent* Where they 
are of any considerable size, the soil is very sandy. Soon after Feb. 28 . 
leaving the Gangowali I crossed a smaller salt water inlet, which by oftCe^un- 
overdowing it at high water injures a good deal of land. 

The salt made in this part of the country, where there are the Salt, 
same natural aidvantages as at Goa, is very bad, and scarcely sale- 
able at any market ; whereas at Goa vast quantities are made, and 
sent not only inland, but all over the coast. This seems to be an 
object that merits attention, so soon as the population shall have 
increased beyond what is adequate to cultivate the lands. 

The part of Kankana through which I have passed resembles Appearance 
Hazga. The quantity of rice-land is pretty considerable. Most of 
it is what in Mdlabar would be called Parum, yet it produces 
annually a crop of rice, and much of it a second crop of pulse. 

Although this part of Kankana, which is subject to the British 
government, and forms the district (Taluc) of Jncah, is larger 
than either of the districts into which Haiga is divided, it produces^ 
only an annual revenue of 29,000 Pagodas ; while Honcmera pro- 
duces 5J,000, and Kundd^pura yields 50,000. This is not attended 
with any advantage to the inhabitants ; for the houses of the pro-^ 
prietors and cultivators are greatly inferior in appearance to those 
in Haiga, J'ulava, and Malayala, The low revenue is not therefore 
Owing to the people being less burthened, nor is it owing to an infe- 
tiority in natural riches, but to a long unsettled state, which has 
Occasioned a wonderful devastation. The officers of revenue say, 
that one-third of even the good lands are now waste. This devas- 
tation has been owing to the constant depredations of Marattah 
chiefs, and robbers of two casts which are called Comaraptca and 
Halepeca. A Comarapeca chief, named Ghida Ganoji, or the short 
Gmtsa, having continued in his usual practices after the conquest 
by the English, Major Monro sent a patty of Sepoys, who Shot hkn 
ever since which the country has been quiet. 
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Ancoia. 


March I. 


Ancoia is a ruinous fort, with a small market (Bazar) near it. 
RobUers have frequently burned the market; but it is now reco- 
vering, and contains forty shops. It is not the custom here for 
the people to live in towns. A few shops are collected in one place ; 
and all the other inhabitants of what is called a village are scattered 
upon their farms. Most of the people here are of Karnata extrac- 
tion ; and few of Kankana descent remain, except a particular kind 
of Br&hmans, who are all merchants, as those of Haiga are all cul- 
tivators. Being originally descended from Pansh Gauda^ or Brdh- 
mans of the north of India, those of Kankana arc held in great 
contempt by the Dravada Brdhmans, or division of the south ; one 
of the strongest reasons assigned for which is, that they eat fish. 

1st March, — I went five cosses to Chandya, At two computed 
cosses from Ancoia, I crossed a considerable salt-water inlet called 
Belicary, The country between is level, but very sandy, and little 
cultivated. The banks of the Belicary are well planted with coco- 
nut gardens ; and being broken into many islands and points are 
very beautiful. At the mouth, although it admits boats of some 
size (Patemars), it is not above two hundred yards wide. Small 
boats can ascend two cosses, to where the inlet receives from the 
Ghats a stream of fresh water. A little north from its mouth is a 
high island, called by the natives Sonaka Guda, which with a high 
promontory, projecting far to the west, forms a large bay, in which 
at this season there is scarcely any surf. Here the road for some 
way leads along the beach. At the head of the bay there is a fine 
plain between the hills toward the Ghats, and those forming the 
promontory which projects into the sea. The soil of this plain is 
good, but in, many places is spoiled by the irruption of salt water 
creeks. Money has this year been advanced to make a bank, which 
which will be a great improvement. Toward the north the pl^ii\ 
becomes narrower, and is overgrown with trees. Part of this has 
been formerly cultivated; and, if there were inhabitants, the whole 
might be rendered productive. Farther north the valley opens 
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again into a fine plain, which faces the sea on the north side of CHAPTER 

the promontory. From the sea on the south of this to that on 

the north, is computed three cosses, or about ten miles. ' On our MarcK i. 

maps this part of the coast appears to be very ill laid down. Chan- 

dya is in the plain at some distance from the sea. At this place 

there is no market (Bazar), but there are many scattered houses 

sheltered by groves of coco-nut palms. 

In this part of Kankana, a little Cut, Catechu, or Terra Japonka^ Catteku, 
is made by some poor people, who gave me the following account 
of the process. The tree, or Mimosa Catechu, is called here Keirit 
and grows spontaneously on all the hills of Kankana, but no where 
else in the peninsula that I observed. It is felled at any season ; 
and, the white wood being removed, the heart is cut into small bits, 
and put, with one half the quantity of water by measure, into a 
round-bellied earthen pot. It is then boiled for about three hours ; 
and when the decoction has become ropy, it is decanted. The same 
quantity of water is again added, and boiled, until it becomes ropy ; 
when it is decanted, and a third water also is given. This extracts 
all the substance from the wood. The three decoctions are then 
mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots, until the extract 
becomes thick, like tar. It is afterwards allowed to remain in the 
pots for two days, and then has become so hard, that it will not 
run. Some husks of rice are then spread on the ground, and the 
inspissated juice is. formed into balls, about the size of oranges, 
which are placed on the husks, or on leaves, and dried seven days 
in the sun. For two months afterwards they are spread out in the 
shade to dry, or in the rainy season for twice that length of time, 
and are then fit for sale. Merchants who live above the Ghats 
advance the whole price four months before the time of delivery, 
and give 2 Rupees for a Maund of 40 Cutcha Seers of 24 Rupees 
weight ; that is, for a hundred-weight 9iVb- Rupees, or nearly 1 L 
sterling. The merchants who purchase reside chiefly at Darwarck, 

Shanore, and other parts in that neighbourhood, and are those wha 
VoL. IIL A a 
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Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


supply the greater part of the peninsula with this article, which 
among the natives is in universal use. Their greatest supply comes 
from that part of Kanhana which is subject to the Marattahs. The 
encouragement of this manufacture in British Kankana seems to 
merit attention. The tree is exactly the same with what I found 
used for the like purpose in the dominions of Ava, and does not 
agree very well with the descriptions in the Supplementum Plantarum 
of the younger Linnaeus, nor in Dr. Roxburgh’s manuscripts. 

2d March, — I went three cosses to Sedetsiva-ghur, The road passes 
over two steep ridges of hills, running out into two promontories, 
between whicli is a bay sheltered by the island of Angedivay belong- 
ing to, and inhabited by the Portuguese. South from the island 
are two small hummocks, and off the southern promontory are some 
high rocks. The appearance of the whole from land renders it 
probable, that shelter might be found here for ships, even during 
the south-west monsoon. In the plain round this bay the soil is 
tolerably good. On the plain north from the two ridges it is very 
sandy, and much spoiled by salt water, which soaks through any 
such banks as can be formed of the loose materials that are pro- 
curable. The coco-nut is perhaps the production which would 
thrive best ; but a great part of the plain is waste, and covered 
with bushes of the Cassuviuiriy called Govay by the natives, from its 
having been introduced from America by the Portuguese of Goa, 
The river of Scddsiva-ghur is a very wide and deep inlet of the sea. 
The passage into it is intricate, but at the height of the tide con- 
tains 25 feet water. It is sheltered in a deep bay by three islands, 
one of which, called by the natives Karmaguduy is fortified. The 
entrance is commanded by the fort, which is situated on a lofty 
hill. Much land in this vicinity has fallen into the hands of go- 
vernment, and, owing to the depredations of the Cfmarupcca rojjbers, 
has become waste. One of their chiefs, named Venja Niyakay was 
the terror of the whole country, and forced even Brdhmans to adopt 
his cast. Two of his sons were hanged by Uppooi but, until 
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terrified by the fimatiess of Major Monro’s government, he conti- CHAPTEft 
nued obstinate in his evil practices. Soon after that gentleman’s 
arrival, he made his submission, and continues to behave like a good March 2 . 
subject. I found him very ready to give me assistance in procuring 
supplies, and means to transport my baggage; and from the niild^ 
ness of his manners, until informed by the officers of revenue, 

I had no idea of his disposition, which was barbarous in the ex- 
treme. 

3d March . — I remained at Sedasiva-ghur taking some account of March 3 . 

. . _ CoiQinerce. 

the State of British Kankana, and making preparations for my 

journey up the GhaU. The Fttta^ or town, here contains about 

twenty very wretched shops : all the other inhabitants live scattered 

on their farms. Cadawada, or as we usually pronounce it Carwar^ 

stood about three miles above Seddsiva-ghur, on the opposite bank 

of the river. It was formerly a noted seat of European commerce, 

but during the Sultan's reign has gone to total ruin. There are 

here at present some merchants from the Marattah dominions above 

the Ghats, who say that they came chiefly with a view of purchasing 

salt. They also procure here a considerable quantity of Cut, none 

of which grows above the Ghats. They purchase it for ready money 

fVom the merchants of the country, who make the advances to the 

manufacturers. It is of a very good quality ; and they cannot 

afford to give more than 10 Sultan^ Pagodas for the Candaca, or 

Candy of 40 Maunds of 48 Seers each ; that is, 40 Rupees for the 

Candy of lb., or 15^. 5 d. a hundred-weight. 

It would appear, that at one time all the lands of this district Tenures, 
(Taluc ) belonged to Jain landlords ( Mulagars ) ; but all these have 
either been killed, or so oppressed that they have disappeared. 

After their expulsion, part of the lands were annexed to the govern- 
ment, and part given to IsjtidAordiS ( Mulagars) called Hubbu Brdh* 
mans. These are of the Pansh Dravada division; but are considered 
as having been degraded by Sankara Achdrya, and are now reduced 
to a miserable state of ignorance. None of them here cam give any 
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CHAPTER account of the time when they came into the country, who brought 
them, or whence they came. They are the common Panchangas^ 
March 3. or almanac-keepers of the country, and in some temples are priests 
(Pujdris) ; but Sujkmara^ the most celebrated temple 'in the 
country, and one of those built by Ramna king of Lanca, is in pos- 
isession of a colony of Marattah Brdhmans, who were introduced by 
Mahomed A dil Shah of Vijaya-pura, Of the history of the country 
these know nothing, except the legends concerning the founda- 
tion of their temple that are to be found in the eighteen Purdnas. 
The lands formerly granted to the Hubbu BrdhmanSy and which 
form by far the greater part of the country, are called Mula lands, 
and may be transferred by sale whenever the proprietor pleases. 
The Hubbus have indeed alienated a great part of it to Marattahs^ 
Karikana BrdhmanSj and Comarapeca, It may be also transferred on 
mortgage, resumable at pleasure by paying the debt This tenure 
is here called Adavar The Shist, or assessment, now in use, was 
made by Sherif un Mulk, the Vazir of Ponday already mentioned; 
and was formed by laying so much on the land, according to its 
soil, and the quantity of rice seed that it was supposed capable of 
sowing. The proprietor may cultivate it with whatever he pleases, 
and may plant it with palms without any additional tax. Since the 
time of Sherif un Mulk, a small tax has been imposed on every 
coco-nut tree ; and at different times, by imposing a per centage 
(Pagadiputti) on the amount of each person’s land-tax, an increase 
of revenue has been made. Major Monro, according to the account 
of the revenue officers, considerably reduced the rate of the land- 
tax ; but owing to his care, and strictness in the collections, the 
revenue which he raised was much greater than was ever before 
realised. The proprietors allege, that they paid more to him than 
they did to Tippoo, The two accounts are very reconcileable ; as 
under the inspection of Mr. Monro there was little room for the 
corrupt practices which in the Sultdn's government were very pre- 
valent Disputes about lauded property are very common, An 
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estate paying four Pagodas of revenue can be mortgaged for a hun- CHAPTER 
dred Pagodas^ and the mortgagee pays the taxes. The same estate 
will sell for one hundred and fifty Pagodas, The government lands March 3. 
are let at rack rent, which is of course higher than the tax (Shist) 
paid by the proprietors (Mulagars). The tenants on these lands, 
or drear Cutties^ cannot be turned out of their farms so long as 
they pay the rent, the leases being in perpetuity. They can neither 
sell nor mortgage their lease ; but they may let it to an under- 
tenant By far the greater part of the cultivation is carried on by 
the proprietors (Mulagars) and tenants of the public ( Circar Cut- 
ties), and very little by lease-holders. The sizes of the farms vary 
from one to five ploughs. Two oxen are required to each plough, 
which cultivates from five to seven Candies of land. In general, 
the family of the proprietor labours the farm, but a few rich men 
employ hired servants. There are here no slaves. Men servants 
get yearly from two to six Pagodas, or from 16^. to 485. 
but those, who get only the first sum in money, have daily one 
meal of rice. 

The cultivation of watered-fields, and of gardens, both on the Uice, 
same kind of land, is the only one known in British Kankana, ex- 
cept the Cumri, or Coin Cadu, called here Culumbi There is no 
ground from which two crops of rice in one year are taken ; but, 
while most of the rice grows in the rainy season, some land called 
Vaingunna is so low, that in the rainy season it cannot be cultivated, 
and, after the water has evaporated, this yields a crop. All the 
other land is called Surd, and is mostly what in Malabar would be 
called Majelu, and what the people of Tulam would call Bctta, In 
the accompanying Table may be seen several particulars relative to 
the cultivation of rice, which were taken from the accounts of the 
cultivators. I had no opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of 
land required to sow one Candaca of seed, nor, consequently/ of 
judging how far the statement of the produce is credible. 
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Table explaining the cultivation of Rice in British Kankatuk 




Produce of One Candaca 
aowu. 

Time 
required 
to ripen. 


Name. 

Ground, . 

Suca~ 

dan* 

Rice. 

Quality. 



istSoil. 

sd Soil. 




Asgha 

Surd - - 

Candacas. 

6 

Candacas, 

5 

Candacas. 

4 

Months. 

3t 

Large. 

Pandia 

- - - 

6 

5 

4 

Ditto. 

Pafni 

• - . 

6 

5 

4 

3 

Ditto. 

Jlalga 

- - - 

none 

- - 

4 

3 

Middle sized. 

Sanmulghi 

- , - 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Ditto. 

Wala - - 

- - . 

8 

6 

5 

4 

Small, 

Cago - - 

Vaingunria 

none 

- . 

10 

3f 

Large and coai'se. 

Sorutta - 

none 


4 

4 



The Suca-dan is, where the seed is sown broad-cast without pre- 
paration ; and in this case one-fifth more seed is required for the 
same ground, than when, previous to its being sown, the seed is pre- 
pared, or made to sprout, which is here called Rau, The Cago is 
cultivated on the lands impregnated with salt by inundations, and 
is the only kind that will thrive in such places. The fVala requires 
a clayey soil, and its produce is great ; but the quantity of this soil 
is very small. All the Surd land requires manure. The seed season 
for dry-seed is the month preceding midsummer; and that for 
sprouted-seed is the month following. In Vaingunm, or inundated 
land, according' as the water evaporates, the seed season continues 
during the two months previous to and one month after the winter 
solstice. The fields are watered from small Tanks, which in such* 
low situations do not suddenly dry up, and contain the water at: 
front one to two feet below the surface. It is raised by means of a 
trough, which moves upon a pivot near the centre ; so that one of 
its ends may be immersed into the water, while its lighter end 
hangs over the field. 
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To the heavy end is annexed a Yatam wrought by two men, who 
allow this extremity of the trough to sink into the water, and to be 
thus filled. They then raise it by the Yataniy and the water run* 
out upon the field by the light end. Two men with a basket and 
ropes would throw out four times as much water, but it would be 
hard work. 

Upon good Surd land may be procured a second crop of the fol- Pulse, 
lowing leguminous plants : 

Udied, Phaseolus minimoo Roxb: MSS. 

Mung, Phaseolus mungo, 

Cultk, Dolichos bijiorus. 

These are cultivated in the same manner as the pulses in Haiga. 

In the rainy season the cattle are kept in the house, and, to in- Manure, 
crease the quantity of manure, are littered with fresh leaves. In 
the dry season they are shut up at night in pens, which are placed 
on the Surd lands, and are shifted once in four days. Every 
morning some dry soil is mixed with the foregoing night’s dung, 
and the whole is made smooth, that the cattle may lie clean. The 
manure collected in the rainy season is given to the soil of the first 
and second quality, which are always sown with rice after the dry- 
seed cultivation. The ashes of the family are kept separate, but are 
used for the same kind of land. 

The cattle here are of the same small kinds that are to be found Cattle, 
on the coast to the southward. A great many of them are brought 
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CHAPTER from above the Ghats, At this seasou they are in a most wretched 
condition, and are supported entirely on straw ; for in Kankana no 

March 3 . hay is made. In this part of the country few buffaloes are em- 
' ployed. 

Customs of The Comarapeca are a tribe of Kankana descent, and seem to be 

•peca, the SMras of pure birth, who properly belong to the country ; in 

the same manner as the Nairs are the pure Sudras of Malayala, By 
birth they are all cultivators and soldiers ; and, as usual with thfs 
class of men among the Hindus^ are all strongly inclined to be 
robbers. From the anarchy which has long prevailed in this neigh- 
bourhood, they had acquired an extraordinary degree of cruelty, 
and had even compelled many Brdhmans to assume their customs, 
and adopt their cast. They have hereditary chiefs called NAyakas, 
who, as usual, with the assistance of a council, can expel from the 
cast, and settle disputes among their inferiors. A man’s own chil- 
dren are his heirs. They can read poetical legends, and are per- 
mitted to cat meat and drink spirituous liquors. Their women are 
not marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to burn 
themselves with the bodies of their husbands, but this barbarity is 
no longer in use. Widows, and women who have been divorced 
for adultery with a Brahman or Comarapeca, may be taken into a 
kind of left-hand marriage ; but their children are despised, and 
no person of a pure descent will marry them. A woman cannot be 
divorced for any other cause than adultery ; if the crime has been 
committed with any man but a Brahman, or Comarapeca, she loses 
cast. The men may take as many wives as they please. The Sringa^ 
giri Swamalu is their Guru. He receives their Dharma, and bestows 
on them Upadesa, holy-water, consecrated ashes, and the like. The 
Fanchanga, or astrologer of the village, is their Pur6hita, and reads 
prayers (Mantrams) at marriages, Namacurna (the giving a child its 
name), Tithi, Amdvdsya, &c. &c. They worship the great gods, 
Siva and Vishnu, 'm temples where Kankana Brdhmans are Fdjdris, 
They oft'er bloody sacrifices ; and at the temples of the Saktis, or 
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destructive spirits, such as Dava Dharu, and Marca Dcdi, whose 
priests ( Pujdris ) are called GuruSf they swing suspended by iron 
hooks which are passed through the skin of their backs. The 
spirits of children, whose mothers die during pregnancy, are sup- 
posed to become Bufas, or devils, and to occasion much trouble to 
those unfortunate persons into whom they enter." The sufferers 
attempt to be relieved of them by prayer and sacrifice, and some 
village people are imagined to be possessed of invocations (Man^ 
trams) capable of expelling these evil spirits. The Comarapecas 
supppse that the spirits of good men go to Moesha^ a pretence that 
is looked upon by the Brdhmans as very impudent ; for they think 
that such a place is far beyond the reach of a Sudra, For the spirits 
of bad men the Comar aptca do not know any place of punishment, 
nor do they know what becom’es of such after death. 

The Brahmans properly belonging to Kankajia, and who alledge BrUmans of 
that they are the descendants of the colony to whom the country 
was given by Parasu Rdma, are of the Pansh Gauda division. Goa^ 
called by them Govay, seems to have been their principal seat. 

After being expelled thence by the Portuguese, they dispersed, 
and have now mostly become traders. A few are still priests ( Pu^ 
jdris), and a very small number call themselves Vaidikas, All those 
who are here are very ignorant, and do not pretend to say when 
the Jain and Panch Dravada Brahmans came in upon them. 

4th March,-r-\ went three cosses to Gopi-chitty, For the first March 4. 
part of the journey the road led through, a level country, with a ofthe^coliu- 
few small hills scattered at some distance, and a pretty good soil, 

It afterwards passed among low hills covered with wood. In many 
places here, the soil seems good, and the trees are tall ; so that 
pepper might probably be cultivated to advantage. In many other 
places the hills are barren, producing nothing but bushes, or 
stunted trees : among them I saw no Teak. Gopi-chitty is a village Gopi<hitty. 
containihg eight houses. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, it had for twenty years been entirely deserted ; but the 
VoL.111. Bb 
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dHAPTER confidence of enjoying security under Major Monro’s authority, 
has induced the present inhabitants to settle in the place, and 
March 4. they have already cleared a considerable extent of the rice ground, 
which consequently belongs entirely to the government. The 
lower part of the valley, toward the great river, has been destroyed 
by the breaking down of the dykes that kept out the tide. To 
repair these, would cost 25 Pagodas, which is more than the tenants 
can afford or choose to advance. 

flistory of This part of Kankana, on the fall of the Sultans of Ftjaya^pura, 
became subject to the RdjAs of Sudka, which we call S&onda, One 
ral^ttothe of these, named Seddsim Raw, built the fort at the mouth of the 
nvcr^ and called it after his own name. The dialect of Kankana is 
used by the natives of this place in their own houses j but, from 
having been long subject to Vijaya-pura, almost all of them can 
Speak the Marattah language, which has a very strong affinity with 
the Hinduy that is spoken on the banks of the Ganges, 

March 5. 5th March . — I went four cosses to Caderi, and did not see a house 
ofthTcoun- whole way ; but the heads of some cultivated vallies approach 
near the road, and extend from thence toward the river. I passed 
through many places that formerly have been cultivated, but are 
now waste, and through some places where the soil seems fit for 
cultivation, but which probably have never been cleared. The 
trees in some places arc of a good size, but none of them are very 
valuable. The people whom I took with me for the purpose gave 
me the following account of such as I observed by the way. 

Forests. The ftiost common is the prickly Bamboo, called Colaku 

Cnssum, or the Shaguda of my MSS. 
la very hard, and strong, and is used for the cylinders of sugar* 
mills. 

Bdnddn, Chuncoa Huliva, Buch: ^S. 

Is used only for the beams of the houses of the natives. 

Biba, HoHgarna, Buch: MSS. 

This is the varnish tree of Chittigong, and I suppose of Ava, The 
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natives here are only acquainted with the caustic nature of its CHAPTER 
juice, and apply it to no use, 

Cadumhay the Nauclea purpurea Rox: Marchi. 

A large tree used for planks. 

MaratUy a Chuncoa called by Dn Roxburgh Terminalm alata 
ghibray 

Growi^ to a very large size, and is used for building boats and ' 
canoes. 

BeiladUy Vitexfoliis ternatisy 
Of hardly any use. 

CajerUy Strychnos Nux vomica, 

Htduy Nauclea Daduga Roxb: MSS. 

A large tree fit for planks. 

Cumhia. The Pelou of the Hort: Mai: 

Txcayy Laurus Cassia, 

People from above the Ghats come to collect both the bark and the 
buds, which the natives call Caboh-Chim, 

Paynra, Gardenia uliginosa Wiild; 

Of no use. 

Hodogus, Arbor foliis suboppositisy estipulaceisy ovalibuSy integerrmis. 

The timber is said to be very strong and durable, and to resist the 
white ants, even when buried in the ground. 

Sista, Pterocarpus Sissoo Roxb: MSS. 

Is found in great plenty near the river toward the Ohats, 

Dillenia pentagyna Roxb: 

The natives have no name for it. 

Jambay, Mimosa xylocarpon Roxb: 

It grows to an immense size. 

Bassia longifolia, 

Robinia mitis. 

Myrtm cumini. 

The forests are the property of the gods of the villages in vdixch 
they are situated, and the trees ought not to be cut without having 
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XVI. 

^ItJFCh 5. 


Caderi. 
Unhealthy 
nature of the 
country. 


River of <Se- 
ddsiva-ghitr. 


obtained leave from the or head mair of the village, whose 

office is hereditary, and who here also is priest (P^jdri) to the 
temple of the village god. The idol receives nothing for granting 
this permission; but the neglect of the ceremony of asking his 
leave brings his vengeance on the guilty person. This seems, 
therefore, merely a contrivance to prevent the government from 
claiming the property. Each village has a different god, some 
male, some female, but by the Brahmans they are all called 
Saktis (powers), as requiring bloody sacrifices to appease their 
wrath. 

No persons here collect honey or wax. 

Caderi at present contains only two houses, with one man and a 
lad, besides women. It was formerly a place of note ; but for se- 
veral years a great sickness has prevailed, and has swept off nearly 
all the inhabitants. This is attributed to the vengeance of some 
enraged Buta, or devil ; but may be accounted for from the neigh- 
bouring country having been laid waste,* and being over-run with 
forests. On the banks of the river at Caderi there was a fort, which 
was destroyed by Hyder^ and the garrison sent to occupy the for- 
tified island at the mouth of the river. General Mathews, the 
natives say, took possession of the ruins, erected some works, and 
left a garrison, which held out until the peace of Mangalore, Most 
of the cultivators lived on the opposite side of the river. Those 
who resided near the fort were chiefly traders ; and there is still a 
weekly fair at the place, to which many people resort. This seems 
to be the reason why the few remaining inhabitants continue in 
such a situation. They are Brdkmaiis ; and from those who fre- 
quent the fair , they receive considerable contributions. Fatemars, 
or large craft, can ascend almost to the fort, and canoes can go 
two miles above it. The water is quite fresh. The encouraging of a 
market (Bazar) here seems to be an object of importance, and a 
mean likely to bring back a great trade to this river, which by 
nature has many advantdges« 
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6th March — I went four cosses to Amla-gotna, without having CHAPTER 
seen the smallest trace of cultivation, or of inhabitants. The 
country is not, however, entirely a desert. Small villages are scat- March 6. 
tered through the forests, and hidden in its recesses. Formerly the 
inhabitants of these lived in a constant defiance of the rest of man- 
kind, robbing whoever unfortunately came within their power, and 
continually on the alarm to defend themselves, from their neigh- 
bours. This manner of living has however been entirely stopped. 

Major Monro, by taking advantage of the terror inspired by the 
fall of Seringapatam, and by an instant punishment of the first 
transgressor, has made every thing quiet ; and there is reason to 
think that a defenceless man may now traverse these forests 
without danger from his fellow-creatures. Tigers are said to be 
very numerous ; and, to lessen the danger to be apprehended from 
them, the traders who frequent the road have cleared many places 
where they may encamp, and these are prevented from being 
overgrown by annually burning the long grass. On one of these 
clear places I halted, having at no great distance a village of 
thieves. 

The country through which I passed to-day was in general level, Appearance 
with hills near the road toward the left, and a ridge to the right at 
about four or five miles distance. This ridge is that which runs out 
into the sea to form the southern boundary of the bay of Sedhiva- 
ghur. The trees are in general high, "with many Bamboos inter- 
mixed. The soil is apparently good, and a large proportion of it is 
sufficiently level for the plough. Near Avila^gotna I crossed the 
river, which here assumes a very singular appearance. Its channel 
is about half a mile wide, and consists of a confused mass of rocks, 
gravel, and sand, intersected by small limpid streams, and over- 
grown with various trees and shrubs which delight in such situa- 
tions. In the rainy season, it swells into tremendous torrents, byt 
never fills the channel from bank to bank. It is then, however,, 
quite impassable. At present its clear streams, with the fresh* 
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March 7. 


Face of the 
country. 


Unhealthy 
nature of the 
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Robbers. 


verdufe of the plants growing near them, arc very pleasant, after 
having come through the forest, whose leaves at this season drop ; 
forall the juices of the trees are dncd up by the arid heat of this 
climate, in the same manner as they arc by the cold of an Euro* 
pean winter. The nights, however, are at present cool, but the 
days are burning hot. Near the sea a more equable temperature 
prevails. 

7th il/nrcA.— Although before leaving Sedasiva^ghur, I had col- 
lected the persons who were said to be best informed concerning 
the road, and had procured from them a list of stages ^aid to be 
distant from each other three or four cosses, that is, about ten or 
thirteen miles ; yet to-day I came to my stage at Dha^kara^ after 
less than an hour’s journey. 

The road passes along the south side of the river; and toward 
the east the valley becomes narrower, and more uneven ; but still 
much of it is fit for the plough. From the stunted appearance of 
the trees, I conclude that the soil is worse than that on yesterday’s 
route. At Dha-kara there is a good deal of ground cleared, and 
formed into rice fields ; but the people of eight houses, which form 
the village, are not able to cultivate the whole. The ground that is 
cleared is by no means equal either in soil or levelness, to much of 
what I saw waste on the two last days’ journey ; but it is- finely wa- 
tered by a stream that even now affords a great supply. The river at 
I^va-kara is a rapid stream full of small islands ; but not so much 
broken as at Avila-gotmy and of course narrower. In the rainy 
season ijt is quite impassable ; and then, although very rapid, swells 
at least ten feet above its present level. 

At the commencement of the last rainy season, this village con- 
tained twelve houses ; but, twenty persons having died, four of the 
houses are now deserted. It is looked upon as certain deatii, for any 
stranger to attempt to settle in this place. 

Here was the residence of a very notorious robber, who died in 
consequence of the wounds that he received from the party which 
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Major Monro sent to apprehend him. His family are now quiet 
cultivators, and ever since his death safety and tranquillity have 
been established in the country. 

The people here say, that their lands produce from 12 to 20 
seeds, which is a more probable account than that given at Sedd-> 
^iva-ghur, unless the seed there bte sown as thick as in Malabar, 

As I am now about to enter Karnata Disanty where a new face of 
things will present itself, I shall here conclude the chapter, by ex- 
tracting from Mr. Read’s answers to my queries such as relate to 
that part of his district which is situated below the Ghats, and 
which comprehends the districts (Talucs) of Kunda-pura and Hona-^ 
wera in Haiga, and that of Ancola in Kankana, 

In these districts the proportion of land capable of being cul- 
tivated with the plough, or of being converted into gardens, Mr. 
Read estimates as follows ; 


CHAPTER 

XVI. 

March 7. 

Product of 
rice-ground. 


Mr. Read'® 
account of 
the district® 
below the 
Ghats, 


Kunda-pura 

Now cultivated. 
0,32 

Capable pf being ®o. 
0,08 

Sterile. 

0,60 

Honawera 

0,26 

- 

0,12 

0,62 

Ancola 

0,21 

- 

0,20 

0,59 


The revenue, notwithstanding so much waste land, is said to have Revenue, 
been greater during the first year of Major Monro’s management, 
than it was ever before known to have been. Mr. Read attributes 
this to an increase of rent on the lands actually in cultivation ; but 
of this I have much doubt. In general, the natives acknowledged 
a remission, which naturally they would not have done had their 
taxes been increased ; and it must be remembered, that Tippoo had 
resumed all the charity lands ( Endms ), which during the former 
governments probably amounted to more than what is now waste, 
while the collections remitted to the treasury, and consequently 
brought to acoompt, during the Stdtdn’s government, are no rule 
by which an estimate can he formed of the taxes ,* the whole reve- 
nue department under him having been. subject to the most gross 
peculation. 
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CHAPTER The produce of the waste lands brought to market, Mr. Read 
« j- states as follows. 

Produce of The Maund weighs 24yVo and is divided into 40 Seers, 



Sgniai 

wood 

trees. 

Total. 

Teak . 
trees cut 
annually. 

Sissa 
trees cut 
annually. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

honey. 

Annual 
produce 
of bees 
wax. 

Annual 
produce 
wild cin- 
namon. 

Annual 
produce of 
Cakoi China. 

Annual 

produce 

nutmegs 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 

Kun^a-j>vra 

8758 


l58Qf 

34% 

Maundj, 

Mounds. 

Mounds. 
8 30 

Mounds. 
25 30 

Mounds 

Mounds. 
51 0 

Honawera - 

1017 

2059 

— 

— . 

99 35 

42 32| 

12 5 

533 0 

Ancola - - 

015 

1124 j 

572 

8 0 

2 7i 

15 10 

50 14 

28 17{ 

474 381 

Total - j 

10143 

3183 

2498 j 

8 0 

2 7i 

1 

123 35 

118 361 

40 22| 

1058 381 


The Cut, and perhaps some other articles of less importance, 
have eluded Mr. Read’s inquiries, probably from their never having 
been objects of revenue. 

Sandal wood. “ All sandal trees,” says Mr. Read, ‘‘ growing upon private lands 
are considered as the property of the government ; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose, that they will always be considered as such 
by the occupiers of estates, who undoubtedly commit frequent 
depredations upon them. It would therefore be for the benefit of 
the Company to have the whole cut down immediately that are of 
a fit age, which I am told is not till they are 30 years old. The 
whol^ might be easily collected at Onore (Honaxvera), and taken 
up by one of the Indiamen passing from Bombay to China.'' Mr. 
Read was probably not aware, that last year all the ripe sandal in 
Mysore had been cut, and a great danger has consequently been 
incurred of glutting the market \ while some years hence it will 
probably be greatly enhanced in value. I have already mentioned, 
that some measure should be adopted for regulating the cutting of 
the sandal wood ; so that a certain supply should annually be brought 
to -market, and no more permitted tp grow than can be disposed of 
to advantage; for it must be considered as a mere superfluous 
luxury, the only proper use of which is to become a source of as 
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much revenue as possible. As the Company and the Mysore R6j& CHAPTER 
are in the sole possession of the countries which produce it, the 
arrangement might be readily made on somewhat like the follow- March?, 
ing plan. An estimate of the quantity annually saleable, and of the 
whole produce that grows in both territories, having been formed, 
an agreement might be made, that each party should furnish the 
annual supply for a number of years, in proportion to the whole 
quantity that grows in his country. For instance, the Mysore Raja 
might furnish the supply for nineteen years, and the Company for 
one, which I imagine is somewhat about the relative proportion of 
what the two territories produce. The parties, of course, would be 
tied down to sell no more than a certain weight each year. They 
might improve its quality, as much as they could ; and public sales, 
such as the Company use in Bengal for opium and salt, I am per- 
suaded would be 'found by far the most advantageous manner of 
disposing of this article. Mr. Read mentions no difference in the 
quality of the sandal which grows below the Ghats, from that which 
grows in Karnata; but all the natives that I have ever spoken with 
on the subject, from Pali-ghat to this place, look upon the produce 
of the low country as of little or no value, as having no smell. 

The wild cinnamon and Cabob China are rented together for about Xawru* 

221 Rupees a year. The former sells in the market (Bazar) at 28 
Rupees a Candy, and the latter at 32 Rupees, The Candy is equal to 
20 Maunds, 

Mr. Read values the w ild pepper at one Pagoda a Mound; and Wild pepper^ 
says, that it is of a quality very inferior to that raised in gardens, 
which sells for about Pagoda, All the natives with whom I con- 
versed looked upon them as of equal value. 

The number of people at present employed in tlie Cumri, ©r Cumricultir- 
Cotu-cadu cultivation, amounts to 2418, Avho pay yearly 954- Pa- 
godas, or 3^. 2^d. a head. It is supposed by the revenue officers, 
that in this manner I9OO more people might find employment. 

Vox. III. C c 
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Stock. 


Plantations, 


I have already mentioned Mr. Read's opinion concerning the 
quantity of land in his districts below the Ghats that is fit for the 
cultivation of rice or gardens. The quantity of sugar-cane an- 
nually raised is estimated at 98,19,250 canes, and Mr. Read does 
not think that this cultivation ought to be farther encouraged, as 
it would interfere with that of rice, which is more valuable. 

The stock required for the arable lands, according to Mr. Read, 
is as follows. 



Ploughs belonging to 


Cattle. 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

Total. 

Buffaloes 
old and 
young. 

Cow kind 
old and 
young. 

Kunda-pura 

. 

3180 

4343 

7523 

5894 

23462 

Honawera 


4883 

1221 

()104 

8472 

22148 

Ancola - - 

- 

2331 

673 

3004 

2858 

11055 

Total 

- 

10396 

6237 

16633 

17224 

55665 


Mr. Read states it as Major Monro’s opinion, that, had the land- 
tax on coco-nut plantations been more moderate, double the 
present quantity would have been raised. No means at present 
exist to ascertain the number, either actually growing, or that of 
plantations which have gone to decay. 

Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 
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Houses, of which the following 
occupied by 

are 

Persons of the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

Total 

Numbers 

Christians. 

i 

B 

'3 

3 

Brdhmans, 

Sivabhgciars. 


Salt-makers. 

Fishermen, 

Slaves of both 
sexes. 

Kunda-pura 

9049 

36 

435 

1799 

115 

46 


2628 

410 

Honaxcera - • 

10554 

256 

704 

2231 

21 

39 

180 

4842 

470 

Ancola - - - 

6130 

93 

311 

804 

n 

I 

— 

1832 

270 

Total - 

25733j 

385 

1500 

4834 

147 

87 

180 

9302 

1099 
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In the annexed Statement will be seen the exports and imports, 
by sea, from these districts : the first amounting to Sti 1,532 Rupees, 
and the latter to 44,5B5 Rupees. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


irOURNEY FROM THE ENTRANCE INTO KARNATA TO HYDER-NAGARA, 
THROUGH THE PRINCIPALITI ES OF SOONDA AND IKERI, 


ANARCH 8tli, 1801. — On leaving Diva^kd7% the valley watered CHAPTEK 
by the Bidhdti becomes very naiTow,^nd you enter Karnata 
Disam, which extends below the Ghats^ and occupies all the defiles 
leading up to the mountains. Karnata has been corrupted into Di^am. 
Canara; and the coasts Tulava and Haiga^ with the adjacent 
parts of Malaydla and Katikana^ as belonging to princes residing in 
Karnata^ have been called the coast of Canara. The language and 
people of this Ddsam being called Karnataca^ the Mussulmans, on 
conquering the peninsula, applied this name, changed into Carnatic^ 
to the whole country subject to its princes, and talked of a Carnatic 
above the Ghats^ and one below these mountains ; although no part 
of this last division belonged to the Karnata of the Hindus. Euro- 
peans for a long time considered the country below the eastern 
Ghats as the proper Carnatic ; and, when going to leave Dravada 
and enter the real Karnata^ they talked of going up from the Car'- 
mtic to Mysore. 

After going two cosses near the riverside, with stony hills to my Appearance 
right, I came to the first cultivated spot in Karnata. Here a small 
rivulet descends from the hills, and waters a narrow valley, which 
in the bottom is cultivated with rice, and on the sides is planted 
with Betel and coco-nut palms. For half a coss the road then passes 
through a forest of the kind which spontaneously produces black 
pepper. Beyond this I came to another narrow valley, that is 

VojL. III. Dd 
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CHAPTER watered by a perennial stream, and cultivated like the former. 

Afterwards I went about half a coss through a forest, where the 

March 8. ground is very level, and capable of being converted into rice 
fields. At the end of this I encamped in a third valley, which is 
called Barahuliy and like the two former is finely watered, planted, 
and cultivated. Near it is another hill that spontaneously produces 
pepper; and there arc many such in this part of Karmta, especially 
in the Yella-pura and Chinm-pura districts. These pepper-hills are 
miserably neglected. The vines are not tied up to one third part 
of the trees, and the whole ground is overgrown with brush- wood^ 
From their moisture a delightful freshness prevails in these places ; 
and were they carefully cultivated, and the trees manured, I have 
no doubt, but that the pepper would be of a quality as good as any 
other. No tree should be allowed to gro^ in them, but such as are 
of some use ; and of these the country spontaneously produces 
many ; namely, two species of ArtocarpuSy Teahy black wood, Cassia, 
wild nutmegs, Caryota urens, and the Bassia, with perhaps some 
others that escaped my notice. At present, however, these valuable 
kinds arc not numerous, for they are overwhelmed by such as are 
totally useless. By the natives these pepper forests are called May» 
nasu Cam. The people here have no idea that any thing farther 
should be done to them, than once in three years to cut the bushes, 
and once annually to tie the vines to the young trees ; and even 
these operations are much neglected But, to make the most of 
such places, they ought to be carefully cultivated, no trees ought 
to be permitted to grow in them but such as are of use, and the 
vines ought to be manured as much as possible. 

MuUu day’s journey, even where the soil was full 6f stones, 

the forests through which I passed were very stately. The Mutti 
(Chuncoa Muttiah\xQ\i\ MSS.) iu particular grows to a prodigious 
size. The natives use the ashes of its bark to eat with Betely in the 
same manner as in other parts quick-lime is employed. Fewer of 
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the trees lose their leaves here than nearer the sea ; for a freshness CHAPTER 

and moisture are kept up by the vicinity of the mountains, .which 

every morning arc involved in clouds. March 8. 

The stream of the river is here slow, and its channel is filled BidhddrwtT. 
with rocks and small islands. Owing to the quantity of rotten 
leaves that it contains, the water is dirty. From the straw and 
leaves which adhere to the trees high above the banks, it is easy to 
perceive, that in the rainy season it must be an immense stream, 
and must then rise between eight and ten feet above its present 
level, which in such a country will give it a most formidable 
velocity. 

The climate here, although very pleasant, is reckoned extremely Climate, 
unhealthy. 

9th March , — I went what was called two Sultmy cosses, to Cm- March 9. 
taki ; but this estimate is formed more from the difficulty of the 
road than the actual distance, which cannot be above five or six 
miles. At first I ascended close to the river, with a high hill im- 
mediately on my right. Soon after I came to the foot of the Ghat, 
where a fine stream enters from the south through some ground fit 
for cultivation; but of this no traces can be observed. I then 
ascended a very long and steep hill, sloping up by the sides of deep 
glens ; and having gone a little way on a level ridge, I descended a 
considerable way into a valley, where there is a fine perennial 
stream. On the banks of this arc some rice ground, and a wood 
which spontaneously produces pepper, and which is totally neg- 
lected. 1 then ascended a mountain, still longer and steeper than 
the first ; and after a very short descent came to a small lake, and 
a building for the accommodation of travellers. Another short 
ascent brought me to a plain country above the Ghats, and imme- 
diately afterwards I came to Cutaki. 

The road, although not so steep as that at Pedda Ni^akana Durga, 
is by no means judiciously conducted, and no pains have been taken 
in its formation. Loaded cattle, however, can pass ; and, by the 
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natives of the peninsula, that seems to be considered as the utmost 
perfection that a road demands. 

^tuncftrees western Ghats assume an appearance very different from 

of the wes- that at Pedda Ndyakana Durga, or Kd'ceri-pura, The hills, although 
steep and stony, are by no means, rugged, or broken with rocks : on 
the contrary, the stones are buried in a rich mould, and in many 
places are not to be seen without digging. Instead, therefore, of 
the naked, sun-burnt, rocky peaks, so commou in the eastern 
GhatSy we here have fine mountains clothed with the most stately 
forests. I have no where seen finer trees, nor any Bamboos that 
could be compared with those which I this day observed. The 
Bamboos compose a large part of the forest, grow in detached 
clumps, with open spaces between, and equal in height the Caryola 
urenSy one of the most stately palms, of which also there is great 
plenty. There is no underwood nor creepers to interrupt the tra- 
veller who might choose to wander in any direction through these 
woods ; but the numerous tigers, and the unhealthincss of the 
climate, would render any long stay very uncomfortable. About 
midway up the Ghats the Teak becomes common ; but it is very 
inferior in size to the following trees, which unfortunately are of 
less value. 

Tariy Myrobalanus Taria Buch; MSS. 

JambOy Mimosa xylocarpon Roxb: 

Nandy, foliis oppositis, non stipulaceisy integerrimisy subtus tomen* 


This is reckoned to make good planks and beams. 

Unda MuragOy foliis oppositisy integerrimis stipulis inter folia uf in 
Rubiaceis posit is. 

Also reckoned good for planks and beams. 

Muttiy Chuncoa Muttia Buch: MSS. 

Good timber. 

Sampigyy Michelia Champaca, 

The wood used for drums. 
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Shagudify. Sfiaguda Buch: MSS. 

A strong timber. 

JVontay. Artocarpus Bengalensis Roxb: MSS. 

The fruit is about the size of an orange, and is preserved with salt 
Here it is used by the natives in place* of tamarinds, which are 
much employed by the Hindu cooks. 

Hennay. Fterocarpm santalinus Willd: 

The Teak in some parts of this district of Yella-pura is abundant, 
and in the rainy season may be floated down the river. 

Below the Ghats the country consists of the Laterite^ or brick- 
stone, so often mentioned ; but it is much intermixed with granites, 
and talcose argilite, which seems to be nothing more than the pot- 
stone impregnated with more argill than usual, and assuming a 
slaty form. 

The strata on the Ghats are much covered with the soil ; so that 
it is in a few places only that they are to be seen. Having no com- 
pass, I could not ascertain their course; but, so far as I could judge 
from the sun in a country so hilly, they appeared to run north and 
south, with a dip to the east of about SO degrees. Wherever it ap- 
pears on the surface, the rock, although extremely hard or tougli, 
is in a state of decay ; and owing to this decay, its stratified nature 
is very evident. The plates, indeed, of which the strata consist, 
are in general under a foot in thickness, and arc subdivided into 
rhomboidal fragments by fissures which have a smooth surface. It 
is properly an aggregate stone, composed of quartz impregnated 
with hornblende. From this last it acquires its great toughness. 
In decay, the hornblende in some plates seems to waste faster 
than in others, and thus leaves the stone divided into zones, which 
are alternately porous and white. I am inclined to think, that all 
mountains of a hornblende nature are less rugged than those of 
granite, owing to their being more easily decomposed by the action 
of the air. This rock contains many small cryst^lized particles, 
apparently of iron. 
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From the summit of the Ghats to CutdkU the whole country is 
level enough for the plough, and the soil is apparently good ; yet, 
except in some low narrow spaces used for rice ground and BtUl^ 
mt gardens, there is no cultivation. Cutaki is a poor little village, 
with seven houses. 

I perceive no difference in the temperature of air, on coming 
from the country below the Ghats; and, in fact, do not think that 
I have to-day ascended more than a thousand feet perpendicular 
height. This is perhaps the very lowest part of the mountains ; 
but the country is said to rise rapidly all the way to the Marattak 
frontier. 

Almost all the inhabitants of this neighbourhood are Haiga Brdh^ 
manSf who are a very industrious class of men, that perform all 
agricultural labours with their own hands. During Tippoo's go- 
vernment, thieves were in this vicinity very numerous ; and many 
bands of a set of scoundrels, called Saify Jambutp^ were then in the 
habit of coming from the Marattah country to plunder. The former 
have been entirely banished v but the Sady Jamhutty still come in 
bands of twenty or thirty men, although not so commonly as in 
former times. On Mr. Monro’s arrival, a thief of this country, 
finding that this was not likely to be a convenient place for his 
residence, withdrew to the Marattah territory, and formed an al- 
liance with Lot Sing, a noted robber. With their united forces these 
two rufhans have made three incursions into this country. In their 
last expedition, about twelve days ago, both were taken prisoners, 
and are now in confinement at When these robbers make 

their attack, or are known to be in the neighbourhood, the Brih^- 
mans, and other peaceable inhabitants, retire from their houses with 
their effects, and even daring the rainy season conceal themselves 
in the forests; fbr pestilence, or beasts of prey, are gentle in 
comparison with Hindu robbers, who, in order to discover con- 
cealed property, put to the torture all those who fall into their 
hands. 
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10th March.— 1 went four cosses to Yetla-pura. The first part of chapter 
the road led through a forest spontaneously producing pepper. 

The trees and soil are very fine ; but owing to a want of culti- 

° Appearance 

vators, according to the report of the inhabitants, not above one ofthocoun- 
fourth of the pepper is procured from it that ought to be. This 
forest is intersected by narrow vallies of rice-ground, with a few 
gardens well supplied with water from springs and rivulets. I after- 
wards passed through a very hilly country ; but the hills are of no 
considerable height, and in general the soil is apparently good. 

The trees, however, are not so large as where the pepper grows ; 
and it is universally agreed, that the plant will not thrive in any 
forest but where it is found spontaneously growing. Many places 
among these hills are so level that the plough might be employed ; 
and I suppose they might be cultivated for Car' as is done in 
similar situations at Pri^a-fattana ; but the people say, that unless 
the ground has been fanned into terraces, the rains here arc so 
heavy as to sweep away the seed. The rains in general are fully 
adequate to produce one crop of rice from any land properly 
levelled ; and therefore it might be thought that by far the greater 
part of the country here might be cultivated for rice ; but the 
people have an idea that no part of the country is fit for that pur- 
pose, but what has been already cultivated. Even of this, owing to 
a want of cultivators, three fourths are at present waste. The gar- 
dens being more profitable, and being also private property, are 
better occupied ; and not above one quarter of them have gone to 
ruin. 

Yetta-pura is the residence of a Tdhsildar^ and contains a hundred Yella^rai 
houses with a market (Bazar), vihich is tolerably well supplied; 
but every kind of grain is dearer here than at Seringapatam, 

The Tahsildar gives me the following account of his district. 

Near the Ghats cultivation is confined to pepper and Betel gzxaenSy 
and to rice fields, in which, as a second crop, a little HessamtPha* 
stokts Mungo) is raised, and occasionally a Uttle sugar-esgae. In 
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Maynasu 
Canu, or 
forests con- 
taininij spon- 
taneous pep- 
per. 


the eastern parts toward Hully^haHa^ Samhrany, Madanuru^^Murida- 
godUj and Induru^ the woods consist mostly of Teaky and there are 
no gardens. The cultivated articles on low lands are rice, Carlay 
(Cicer Arietinum)^ and Horse-gram (Dolichos bi/iorus), and on the 
dry-field Ragy (Cynosurus Corocanus), and EUu (Sesamum), The' 
soil every where is tolerably free from stones. Although the rains 
are not so heavy as below the Ghats, they are sufficient on level 
land to bring to maturity one crop of rice. Little attention is paid 
here to the tanks ; and they are rather dams to collect the water 
of small streams, or of springs, and to distribute it to the fields and 
gardens, than reservoirs to collect the rajn water. 

The Haiga Brahmans say, that all the forests spontaneously pro- 
ducing pepper, with the gardens and rice fields intermixed, are their 
private property. By an old valuation, a separate land-tax is affixed 
on each kind of ground ; but on most of the properties, on account 
of the depopulated state of the country, from one half to three 
fourths of what was exacted by the Rdyaru ha.\e been relinquished,. 
To manage a Maynasu Canu properly, requires the following labour. 
Once a year the branches of the pepper vines must be tied up to 
the trees, and these must be freed from all climbing plants, espe- 
cially the Fothos scandens Lin, and the Acrostichum scandcns Buchf 
MSS. both of which climb to the tops of the highest trees. Every, 
third year all the bushes ought to be cut down ; and every fifth 
year the side branches of the trees should be lopped, to render them 
proper supports for the vine, which thrives best on slender straight 
trees. Where the trees are too distant, a branch or cutting ought 
to be planted ; and if no young shoot of the pepper is near, a cutting 
or two of the vine should be put info the earth near the young tree. 
The pepper vine thus managed lives about t^n years ; when it dies, 
another young shqot must be trained up in its stead. In doing this, 
care must be taken to select shoots of a good kind ; for, as the birds 
drop all the seeds promiscuously, shoots of the three different kinds 
of pepper are to be found in these woods. These three kinds are 
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Cariguta, BUy Maynasu, and Vocalu. The first kind is the best ; not 
that there is any difference in the quality of the pepper, but the 
amenta of the two last kinds contain very few grains. I have had 
no opportunity of determining, whether the difference consists in 
sex, species, or variety ; but the natives, by examining their leaves, 
can distinguish the different kinds. Every kind of tree is reckoned 
equally fit for supporting the pepper vine ; but, where the W'oods 
are too thin, the tree commonly planted is the Bondu Bala^ because 
it easily takes root. As the produce could not be secured from the 
monkies, no fruit trees are planted. When the trees are about 
three cubits distant from each other, and are of a middling size, 
the vines thrive best. Very large trees do not answer for the 
pepper, but are said to be of advantage by giving shade. In fact 
they are very common ; but I imagine more owing to the trouble of 
cutting them, than to any advantage that they are of to the pepper. 

In order to prevent the havoc which would be occasioned by the 
natural decay and fall of one of these immense trees, when they 
observe one beginning to wither, the natives cut off' its branches, 
and a circle of bark from the bottom of the stem ; by this means it 
decays gradually, and rots without falling down in a mass, owing 
to the weight of its branches. Except this rotten wood, no manure 
is used. Most of these steps, which I have now enumerated, are in 
general very much neglected. The pepper of a Maynasu Canu is 
reckoned somewhat inferior to that raised in gardens, which I con- 
sider as arising merely from a want of proper cultivation and ma- 
nure. In a Maynasu CanUj a tree, although much larger than one 
in a garden, produces only one Cutcha Seer ; while the one in the 
garden usually produces double that quantity. A man collects in 
the day the produce of twenty trees, or rather more than 12 Ib., 
and at the same time he ties up the branches, which is all the an- 
nual labour required. He ascends the tree by means of a ladder of 
Bamboos, some of which are forty cubits long, 
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March 11. 
Face of the 
country. 


Carflv /fowo- 
hully. 


Irrigation. 


1 1th March. — I went four cosses to Caray Hmso-hully ; thatisr; the 
new village at the tank. The whole country, so far as I saw, 'was totally 
uninhabited, and very few traces of former cultivation were observ*- 
able. A fevv narrow vallies seem once to have been under rice. The* 
higher grounds, I suspect, have been always a forest ; although^ 
from the stateliness of the trees, the soil would appear to be good, , 
and in its present state much of it is not too steep for the plough, 
while no part seems incapable of being formed into terraces, as is 
done below the Ghats. In a small portion near Yclla-purUy the trees 
of the forest were stunted, and from a want of moisture had lost 
their leaves; but in the greater part they were very luxuriant, and 
many of the kinds were, to me at least, quite unknown. In my bo* 
tanical investigations, however, I had very little success ; for the 
cutting down one of these trees is a day’s work for four or five 
natives ; and at Yella-pural QOwXd procure nobody that >vouId climb 
to bring me specimens. The vast number of ants, indeed, that live 
on the trees in India, render this a very disagreeable employment 

Caray HosSo-hully is a miserable village of six houses, collected 
by Major Monro as a stage between Yella-pura and Soonda; for, on 
his taking possession of the country, the whole way was through a 
continued waste. The nearest inhabited place to Hosso-hully is two 
cosses distant. The new settlers are MttrattahSy by which appella- 
tion in the south of India the Sudras of Maharastra D6sa?n arc 
known. Since the conquest, many of these people have come into 
this province ; and many more would come, were small advances 
made to enable them to commence cultivation; for the desolation 
Irerc has introduced a wildness equal to that of an American forest 
Tlie huts here are wretched, but the people have already cleared 
some ground. Throughout the forests of Soonda^ tigers and wild 
buffaloes are very numerous, but there are no elephants. 

The reservoir here has been a very fine one, and never becomes 
dry ; but it is now so filled with bushes and long grass, that to put 
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it in proper repair woul4 require a thousand Pagodas, Its water CHAPTER 
never was employed for the cultivation of rice, but was used only 
to bring forward the young shoots of sugar-cane, which, till the Match ii. 
setting in of the rainy s^spn, require irrigation. 

About two^thirds of the way irom Yclla^pura to Hosso-hullpy 1 Bidh&ti v\\c\ . 
crossed tht BidhMi’hokty, which goes north, and joins a river coming 
from Supa to form the Sed&siva^ghur river. Its channel is wide, and 
in the rainy season is probably full, but at present it contains very 
little water. 

The stratQy laid bare by the river, are of the same nature with Strata, 
those oil the Ghats ; but their dip toward the east is greater. 

12th March. — I went three cosses to Sancada-gonda. .Imme- March 12 . 
diately after setting out, I crossed a small branch of the Bidhdtiy 
which is called Baswa-holay ; and still farther on I crossed another, try* 
named Gudialada-holay. The whole country is waste, and covered 
with forest. The soil almost every where appears to be excellent, 
with more low vallies, and more vestiges of former cultivation, than 
on the route of yesterday. This valley land is here called TaggUy 
and the rice growing on it requires five months to come to matu- 
rity. The higher lands are called Mackey , and the highest arable 
land is called Bisu. The rice cultivated there requires only three 
moo ths to come to maturity. Sancada- gonda contakns three houses, 
with some pretty rice lands in a good slate. Not far from it are 
two other villages, each containing four houses, with some rice- 
land and gardens. The.se villages subsisted during all the trouble 
of TippOfO's government, and belong to the Guru of all the Haiga 
firdhwms, who resides at Honawully Matam, in Soonda, pays the 
land-tax, and lets his lands to some of his disciples. 

\^\h March,— went three cosses to the place which Europeans March 13 . 
jaUjd ^Mussulmans call Sgonda. In the vulgar language of Karnata 
it is qajled SudIWy which is a corruption from Sudha-puray the San- 
, appellation. The road was very circuitous ; as I went first 
Ab^ti^iQLUth-jwest, and afterwards almost east. The hills are much 
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XVII. 


March 13. 


Guru of the 


steeper than those on the last two days route, and of course are less 
fit for the cultivation of rice ; but there are many deep and narrow 
vallies fit iox Betel^nut gardens; and several of these, witlfin or 
near the old walls, are now occupied, and filled with Haiga Brdh^ 
mans^ who in this country are the sole cultivators of gardens. In 
many places I observed the pepper growing spontaneously ; but it 
is entirely neglected ; and many of the trees that would bear it 
are stript of their leaves and branches, which arc used as manure 
for the gardens. All the rivulets that I crossed to-day are said to 
be branches of \\\t Sulamala^ which comes from Sersi ; and ongoing 
below the Ghats assumes the name oiGangawali, and forms the 
boundary between Haiga and Kankana. 

I sent a message to the Guru of the Haiga Brahmans, oifering to 
manT ^ declined, and sent me word, that he w^ould 

come to my tents at three o’clock, at which time he would have 
finished his devotions which then occupied his time, He did not 
however arrive until late in the evening, when I M'as eating ; co that 
he could not enter. I found, that in place of prayer he had been 
employed in giving an entertainment to 'another iSanni/dsi ; and I 
am uncertain whether he thought that it would be consistent with 
his dignity to keep a European four or five hours in waiting ; or 
whether these persons, who had relinquished the vanity of worldly 
pleasure, were detained so long at table by pious conversation. 

The Haiga Brdhmans seem to have changed countries with the 
Karnataca Brahmans of Sudha, who in Haiga are in greatest estima- 
tion, while the Brahmans of that country have all the valuable pro- 
perty in Sudha, and their Guru has taken up his abode in its capital, 
at Honawully Matam, or the golden convent. Whatever truth may 
be in the story of Myuru Verma, the Haiga Brahmans were cer- 
tainly the first of the Panch Dravada division who penetrated 
among the J&in of these parts. It seems to have been with the view 
of depriving them of their property, that the pretence of their 
having lost a part of their cast, or rank, was set up by the subsequent 
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intruders, who followed the conquests of the Vijaya^nagara mo- CHAPTER 
iiarchs. The character which the Haiga Brdhmaiu use in writing 
books on science, is the Grantha of Khala^ which they say includes la. 
all the countries created by Parasu Rama. The Haiga Brdh- 
mans, however, consider the Karnataca language as their native 
tongue ; and all accompts and inscriptions on stone, whether in 
the vulgar language or in Sanskrit^ are written in the Karnaia 
character, which is nearly the same with the Andray^ or old writing 
of TeUngana. 

While I was waiting for the Sanny/isis, I assembled the most Account of 
learned men of the place, among whom was the hereditary Guru of ^SuJia^ula^ 
the Rdjds, who has a written account of the family of Sudha, with a 
copy of each prince’s seal. These men said, that in tlie time of the 
father of Krishna Rdyaru this country belonged to Jain PolygarSy 
the descendants of the Cadumba family ; which strongly confirms 
the assertion of the Jain of HaigUy when tliese said that Myuru 
Verma was of their sect. These Poly gars managed the country as 
usual, and paid tribute to Vencatiippati RciyUy the father of Ackuta 
and Krishna RdyalUy and who was their predecessor on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagara. This, however, is probably a mistake ; as from 
an inscription at Gaukania, already mentioned, it would appear, 
that the name of Krishna Raya's father was Seddsiva. Vencatuppati, 
having for many years obtained no children, promised the whole 
of his kingdom to his sister’s son. Arasuppa Ndyaka ; but, having 
afterwards had two sons born to him, he gave to the young prince, 
his nephew, the full sovereignty of Sudha, This warrior governed 
from the year o^ Sal, U7S (A. D. 155^) till 1521 (A. D. ]59i). 

He built Sudha-pura ; and having destroyed all the Jain PolygarSy 
and the prie&ts of these heretics, he brought up the Haiga Brahmans 
to occupy the waste lands. He was succeeded by his son. Ram 
Chandra Nayaka, who governed till 1541 (A, D. He was 

succeeded by his son, Ragunata NayakUy who governed till 1561 
(A, D. 163t). His son, Mddii Linga Nayaka, became a follower of 
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CHAPTER the Sivabhaetars, and governed till 1597 D. 167t)> He was 
succeeded by his son, Sedasim Raya, who governed till 1620 (A. D, 
March 13. I694); he by his son, Rama Linga R^a, who governed till 1668 

( J. D. 174-f) ; and he by his son, Imody Seddsiva Rdjd, who was ex- 
pelled by Hyder in 1685 (176^), and took refuge 'mGoa, where his 
son is now living on a pension from the viceroy. 

During the government of these the country is said to have 
been cultivated, and the town to have been very large. The space 
within the walls is said to extend each way a coss, or at least three 
miles, and was fully occupied by houses. The country, having 
been repeatedly the seat of war between Hyder a,nd the Marattahs, 
has been desolated, and the houses in the town are now reduced 
to about hfty. In the reign of Imody Seddsiva, the town s^uRered 
much from an attack of the Marattahs ; but, when Hyder took 
possession of it, there still remained 10,000 houses. The original 
territories of the family seem to have been the four districts (Tallies) 
above the Ghats, now under the management of Mr. Read ; and, 
according to the Guru, they acknowledged no superior. From the 
Vljaya-pura Sultans, Seddsiva, grand-father of the last Rdjd, con- 
quered five districts (Pansh-malit) ‘m Kankana. Imody Seddsiva, as 
has been already stated, was attacked by the and forced 

to pay tribute Till he was able to collect the sum de- 

manded, the Pansh-malu were given in pledge to a Marattah chief 
wamtd Gopdl Row, who restored them when the money was paid. 
On Hyder' s attack, tho, Raja resigned the Pansh^malu to tht Viceroy 
of 6roa, who settled on him an annual pension of 12000 Putlis, or 
Venetians, equal to 48,000 Rupees, This his son now enjoys ; and 
he has besides some houses, and gardens, befitting his rank. These 
five districts are said to be worth annually 80,000 Rupees, and seem 
to have been the remnant of the five larger districts, at one tinac 
governed by the. Vazir of Ponday, after what now congposes the 
cqla district (Taluc) had been wrested from the MussulsnajOS, and 
Rdjds of Sudha, by the SivMmcUirs of Ikeri 
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Although in many points this account seems to be true, it is by 
ifo means accurate, as I learned from inscriptions found at this 
place. Those of which I was able to take any account to-day' are 
as follow : 

TJie most ancient inscription here is at a temple (Busty) 
dedicated to Ail^sxvara^ the first of the gods (Sidaru), It is dated 
in the year of SaL 72S (A. D. and in tlic reign of Imody 
Seduswa Rdya: This being the name of the IvL^t Rdjd Sudha, it 
might at first sight be supposed, that he was the prince mentioned 
in the inscription, the thousand years of the era having been 
omitted in the date, as is sometimes done among the Hindus ; but 
this, it must be observed, would bring down the date to the year 
of our Lord and the donation is made to a. Jain temple that 
has been long in ruins, and to a sect abhorred by the last dynasty^. 
Besides, it is said that the titles used' in the inscription are totally- 
different from those used by the late Rdjds of Sudha^ and' are of 
much higher nature. 

The next inscription in antiquity is at a Jain Matam, A copy of 
this, as of the preceding, has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. It is dated in the year of Sal. 727, or A. D. 80-f> and in the 
reign ofChamunda Rdya, who has very high titles, like those of his 
predecessor, and is styled the chief of all the kings of the south. 
He mentions the advantages that had been gained over the followers 
(tt Buddha by two of his ancestors, Seddsiva and Bdalla. These two 
inscriptions, therefore, belong to the dynasty of the Belalla Rdyas^, 
xftonarchs of Karnata, Ramuppa Varmica makes the overthrow of 
that dynasty, as supreme monarchs, to have happened in the year 
of Christ 7^ ; but here we find them governing in the northern 
parts of Karnata 22 years afterwards. Although this is an inac- 
curacy, yet 'the difference is so small, that the era of the goverii* 
nftfcnt of the to dynasty may be considered as ascertained to 
have been itf the eighth century of the Christian era. Jdiri 
religion was then the predomlnaihtfone in the peninsttla^ and had 
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CHAPTER been preceded by that of Buddha, whose followers were then per- 
secuted by the Jain, as these again were afterwards by the followers 

March 13. 

The third inscription, of which a copy has also been delivered to 
the Bengal government, is placed in a Jam Matam, and is dated i» 
Sal, 1121, or A, D. IIP-^, in the reign of Seddsiva Rdj& of Sudha- 
pura; which shows, that this town was not founded by Arasuppa 
Nayaka, but had many centuries before his time been the residence 
of a Jain R/tjd, Seddsiva floes not acknowledge any superior, but 
be does not arrogate to himself such high titles as those used in 
the two last mentioned inscriptions. He is very lavish in praise of 
his Guru, Sri Madahinava Butta Calanca, who (that is to say, his 
predecessors in the same Matam) had bestowed prosperity on Bc- 
lalla Rdya. Whether this Seddsiva was a descendant of the Belalla 
family, as this would incline one to think, or whether he was de- 
scended from the Cadumha family, as the Guru here supposes, is 
uncertain. 

There arc here two inscriptions by Imody Arasuppa, founder of 
the last dynasty of Sudha Rajas. The one is on a stone at Ilona- 
wully Matam. The whole almost is in couplets, few of which are to 
be found in the inscriptions of an early date. The time of this in- 
scription is involved in one of these conceits, of which I have not 
procured the explanation. The other inscription is at a Matam be- 
longing to one of the Udipu Sannydsis. It is dated in the year of 
Sal. 1515, or A. D. 159f, which confirms the chronology of the 
family Guru. The donation contained in the inscription is made 
by Arasuppa Nayaka, Rdjd of Sudha, by the appointment of Sri Vira 
Prubu Vencatuppati, his superior, who gets all the titles usually 
bestowed on the sovereigns of Vijaya-nagai^a. This, in the first 
place, shows, that the Rdjds of Sudha were not independent, but for 
a lime governed, at least nominally, as vassals of the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. Indeed, the first four persons of the family assumed 
only the title of Nayaka, which is that usually given to Folyaars, 
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In the year 16/4, Sedhiva assumed the title of R/iya, 38 years after 
the Ikeri family had thrown oif all form of respect for their ancient 
lords. This inscription also shows, that Vencatuppaii could not have 
been the father of the celebrated Krishna Ray am ; as he lived after 
the reign of that monarch. In fact, the date of this inscription is 
after the period assigned for the destruction of Vijaya-nagara by 
Ramuppa ; and Vencatuppaii was probably some person adopted to 
support the falling dynasty after the death of Rama Rajdf and con- 
joined in the government with Seddska, usually reckoned the last 
king of Vijaya-nagara, 

14th March, — I went ^o\xv Suit any cosses to Scj'sL The outermost 
wall of Sudha was at least six miles from where I had encamped, 
and is said by the natives to be sixteen cosses, or at least forty-eight 
miles, in circumference. There are three lines of fortification round 
the town. The extent of the first, as I have already observed, 
was estimated by the natives at three miles square, and the whole 
space that it contained was closely occupied by houses. In the two 
spaces surrounded by the outer lines, the houses were formerly 
scattered in small clumps, with gardens between them. 

From the outer gate of Sudhaj till I reached Sersi, I saw neither 
houses nor cultivation ; but it was said, that there were villages in 
the vicinity pf the road. The country is more level than that 
through which I came yesterday. In two places the trees of the 
forest were covered with pepper-vines ; but these were entirely 
neglected. Sersi is a small village, but it is the residence of the 
Tahsildar under whom Sudha is placed. It is not centrical for the 
district, but is chosen on account of its being a great thoroughfare, 
and as having a very considerable custom-house. It has a small mud 
fort, in which nobody resides, although robbers are still troublesome; 
but to live in forts is not the custom of Sudha.' Near it are the ruins 
of a fortress, which was built by Ram Chandra Nayaka^ the second 
prince of the last dynasty. It is called Chinna-pattana^ the same 
name with that of the city which we call Madras. 
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The hertditzvy 2 iCCQmi^t^x\t (Shanahoga) of the place says, that 
v.g^vO his brother is now with Basxoa Linga Raja, the son of Imody Seddswa, 
fVmne/pc)- confirms the account given by the Guru* He says 

pulation. also, that an enumeration of all the houses of the country was taken, 
in order to levy a tax for discharging the tribute which the A/fl- 
rattahs exacted. Sersi then contained 700 houses, and Sudha 100,000; 
but with the amount of the whole population of the country the 
accomptant is not acquainted. The population of the capital con- 
sisted of the court and army, with their followers; for it would 
appear, that the country never possessed any manufactures. The 
country must have been then very well cultivated, and rich, to be 
able to support such a capital, whose inhabitants, if this account be 
true, were then at least three times as numerous as the present 
people of the whole territory : but the account is probably exceed- 
ingly exaggerated* 

Sources of From a garden on the west side of Sersi, the Sdlamala, or Ganga- 
twormrs, nver takes its rise; and on its east side, from a Tank called 

Aganasini, issues a river of the same name, which in tlie lower part 
of its course is called the TariAiolay, 

March 15. \5i\i March . — I continued at Sersi, taking an account of the 

i^^the wes- country, as an example of the western parts of Soonda, 

tern parts of in which the cultivation of gardens is the chief object of the 
Soonda. 

farmer. 
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Gardens. In these gardens are raised promiscuously, Betel-nut, and Betel- 
Situation. black-pepper, cardamoms, and plantains. A great part of the 

ground formerly planted has now become waste, and there is some 
fit for the purpose that would appear never to have been cultivated; 
but it is only a small proportion of the whole country that can be 
employed in this way, and that is chiefly in the vicinity of the 
Ghats. Toward tlie eastern side of the province there are very few 
gardens. The situation required is a low narrow valley, with its 
head to the west, and opening toward the east ; so that the hills 
by which it is bounded may defend it from the west and south sun. 
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To add to the shelter, the hills in these directions must be covered 
with high trees. The hills on the north side of the valley must 
also belong to the garden, and must be covered with trees, which ^^***c^ 
are annually pruned to procure branches that serve as manure. At 
all seasons the garden must command a supply of water. This com- 
monly is obtained from springs, which are numerous in this country 
at the head of almost every little valley. The water of these springs 
is collected in a small pond or reservoir, from whence it can at 
pleasure be let out by a channel which is conducted along the upper 
side of the garden. Water is also procured by forming channels 
from the small rivulets with which the country abounds. Some 
rich men fill up the whole bed of one of these rivulets, and form 
their plantation in the place where it was. They have thus at its 
upper end a reservoir formed of the remaining part of the old 
channel, and by one side of the garden they draw a canal to carry 
off the superfluous water. This incurs a very considerable expense, 
not only in filling up the channel, but in giving the reservoir and 
canal a strength sufficient to resist the torrents of the rainy season. 

The best soil for these gardens is the Cagadaliy a red mould con- 
taining very small stones. I observe, however, that all kinds of 
soil are used. The prevalent one throughout the country is a light- 
coloured loam of great depth. 

The first step in the process of making a new garden is, to sur- Formation of 
round it by a ditch, to keep oflF the torrents which descend from 
the hills. The garden is then levelled with the hoe, and the whole 
is formed into beds, about twenty feet wide, by drains, which are 
parallel to each other, and run in the direction of the length of the 
valley, or nearly east and wipst. These drains are intended to carry 
off superfluous moisture, and in some gardens to carry away water 
that at all seasons springs up from the*soil wherever it is opened., 

Tlie soil where this abounds is reckoned by far the best ; but the 
water itself is very pernicious, and nothing would grow unless it were 
carefully removed by the drains. These are about a foot broad, ’ 
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and, according to the natural moisture of the soil, are from a 
foot to eighteen inches deep. At the same time must be forined 
the reservoir or canal for giving the supply of water, with the 
channels in which it is to run. The principal channel runs ,at the 
head of the garden, and crosses the direction of the drains. From 
this a small channel leads between every two drains, in the centre 
of each bed. Such is the disposition of some of the gardens that I 
examined ; but, according to the various declivities in different 
gardens, it must be varied considerably. The season for performing 
this labour is during the two months which precede the autumnal 
equinox. 

In the month following the autumnal equinox, young plantain 
trees are set in rows, within two feet of each side of the drains, and 
at the distance of twelve feet from each other. If possible, the 
whole garden should then be covered with branches of the Nelli 
(Phyllanthus Emhlica); at any rate, some must be put near each 
young plantain tree ; and at the same time the centre channel of 
each bed must be raised a cubit high, with earth brought from the 
neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over, the earth is 
spread upon the bed, the channel is formed anew, and every fifteen 
days water is given once. In the operation of watering, the channel 
is first filled ; and then, with a pot or scoop, some water is thrown 
on the roots of the trees. 

In the same season of the second year, a pit, of a cubit square 
and of the same depth, is made between every two plantain trees. 
In each pit is placed a young Areca^ which is taken up from the 
seed-bed with much earth adhering to its root. The pit is filled 
with fresh earth, which is trampled down by the foot ; so that one 
half of the pit becomes empty, and is afterwards filled with the 
leaves of the Emblica. At the same period of every even year, that 
is, the second, fourth, sixth, and so forth, the channels of every bed 
must be filled with fresh earth. In the month preceding the winter 
solstice, the beds must be levelled ; and, new channels having been 
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formed, the trees must be watered once every fifteen days. In the CHAPTER 
second month afterwards, the beds must be hoed, and each tree 
manured with rotten dung taken from the cow-house, where the 
litter used has been either fresh leaves or dry grass. Above this 
are spread the small branches and leaves of any kind of tfees, and 
towards the root of every Areca a quantity of these is heaped up. 

In the month preceding the summer solstice, to prevent the rains 
from washing away the manure, the beds are covered with plantain 
leaves. In the uneven, or intermediate years, nothing is done in 
the garden, but to clear the drains and channels, and in the dry 
season to give the trees water. Each garden therefore is divided 
into two parts ; in the first year one half is formed, and in the year 
following the other is planted. 

The Betel’ nut palm, or Areca^ in thirteen years after it has been 
planted, begins to produce fruit, and in five years more arrives at 
perfection : it lives from fifty to a hundred years ; and, when one 
dies, another from the nursery is put in its place. There is only 
one kind. 

The nursery is managed as follows. In the month preceding the 
vernal equinox the seed is ripe. After having been cut, it is kept 
eight days in the house. In the mean time a bed of ground in a 
shady place is dug, and in this the nuts are placed nine inches from 
each other, and with their eyes uppermost They must be covered 
with a finger breadth of earth. The bed is then covered with dry 
plantain leaves, aud once in eight days is sprinkled with water. In 
the month preceding the summer solstice, the plantain leaves are 
removed, and young shoots are found to have come from the nuts* 

In the second month afterwards, leaves of the Emhlica are spread 
between the young plants. In the month preceding the vernal 
equinox, they get a little dung. In the dry season they are wa- 
tered once in from four to eight days, according to the nature of 
the soil. They are not removed till they are going to be finally 
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planted in the garden, which is done in their fifth year. They are 
then estimated worth one silver Fanam a hundred, 5\ Famms going 
March 15^ Rupee; but they are seldom sold, any man lending to his 

, neighbour when he may be. in want of -a few. 

The crop season of an Areca garden continues from two months 
before, till one after, the winter solstice. The bunches are cut as 
they approach to ripeness, for the ripe nut is of no use except for 
seed. The husk is removed with a knife. A decoction is then 
made with a few nuts, a little Chunam (ashes of the bark of the 
Chuncoa Muttia Buch: MSS.), and some bark of the Honay^ or P/e- 
rocarpus smtolmus. These are bruised together, and are boiled six 
hours in water. A quantity of the nut cleared from the husk is 
then put in a pot, and into this the decoction is poured, until it 
rises above the nuts, which are then boiled till the eyes separate. 
They are now put upon a strainer of mats supported on posts, and 
are dried six days in the sun. At night they^are covered with a mat. 
In this country the Betel-nut is never cut, but is sold entire, and 
is called red Betel. Any nuts of a bunch, that have become too 
ripe before it was cut, are picked out and kept separate. Their 
husks are removed, and they are dried in the sun without boiling. 
These are called raw Betel^ and sell much lower than the other 
kind. 

From the month preceding the winter solstice, to that following 
the vernal equinox, the leaves of the Areca fall off. Each is accom- 
panied by its broad, leathery, membraneous petiole ; which, when 
they are young, form collectively a green smooth body at the top 
of the stem. These membranes are cut off, and carefully preserved. 
They are about three feet long, and a cubit broad; and, in the 
rainy season, are used to make covers for the young bunches, or 
spadices. In the month following the summer solstice, a man mounts 
the Areca, and above every branch fixes a cover, so as entirely to 
keep oiF the rain. Some of the trees are so tall and slender, that 
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they cannot bear the weight of the operator, and thus are deprived CHAPTER 
of covers. On these the bunches produce only from five to a 
hundred nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned the average ^ 
produce of a covered bunch, and some bring five hundred to ma- 
turity. Each tree commonly yields two good bunches, or three 
small ones. The average produce is said to be 1 Maundy or 72 Seers 
of boiled nut from fifty trees, or from each tVsVo parts of a pound* 

A particular set of men are employed to cover the bunches, and cut 
down the fruit. At each time they get two Rupees for every thou- 
sand bunches, and are very dexterous. Round their ancles, and 
under their soles, they fix a rope made of plantain stems, and thus 
unite their feet, which are then placed against the stem, and drawn 
up together, while the climber holds on with his hands. Having 
placed the rope and his feet firm against the stem, he first moves 
up one hand, and then the other, and afterwards draws up his feet 
again. In this manner he reaches the top of one tree, where he 
secures himself by taking around turn with a rope, which he carries 
up in his hand. One end of this rope is tied to themiddle of a short 
stick, upon Avhich the man seats himself, and performs his labour, 
drawing up whatever he wants, from an attendant below, by means 
of a line that he has fixed to his girdle. When he has done with 
one tree, he unties his seat, secures it round his neck, and swings 
the tree backwards and forwards, till he can reach another, upon 
which he then throws himself, and again makes fast his seat. He 
thus passes over the whole garden, without ever coming to the 
ground. The trees that, from being too tall and slender, are un- 
able to support a man’s weight, have their fruit gathered by being 
pulled towards a neighbouring tree by means of a hook. The cul- 
tivators seem to undcr-rate the produce very much. 

When the Betel-nut palm is thirteen years old, the garden is Blackpcpper. 
planted with either black pepper, or Betel-leaf vines, which climb 
upon the Areca* The pepper, as I have already mentioned, is of 
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CHAPTER three kinds. The Cari Alaynasu is the most productive, but requires 
a Cagadali soil. In this, the produce of a good tree covered with 
March 15. Cari MaynasUy is reckoned five Aem of cured pepper, or a small 
fraction more than three pounds. The Sambara and Arsina gutti 
thrive very well on Arsina Mminu, or a light-coloured soil ; but 
the first produces only one Acer, and the latter two. The quality 
of all the kinds is the same. In the month following the vernal 
equinox, four cuttings of the pepper vine, each a cubit and a half 
in length, arc taken for every Areca. One of their ends is buried 
five or six inches in the ground, the other is tied to the stem of its 
supporter. The vine requires no farther trouble, but tying its 
branches up once a year in the month preceding the summer sol- 
stice. It bears in six or seven years, and lives about twenty-five ; 
so that one A7'eca requires three or four sets of vines. The crop 
season is during the two months which precede the vernal equinox. 
The fruit is collected by means of ladders; and a man does not 
collect, and cure, in a day more 'than five Secrs^ or three pounds. 
The pepper, as usual, is gathered when the grains are full grown, 
but not ripe. Here the amenta are gathered into a heap, which 
stands in the house, and there they are kept three days. They are 
then rubbed with the foot ; and the grains, having been separated 
from all other matter, arc then fit for sale. 

White pep- ' A little white pepper is made by allowing the berries to ripen. 

1*®^* The bunches, having been kept three days in the house, are washed 

and bruised in a basket with the hand, till all the amenta and pulp 
are removed. The seed is then dried five days, and is fit for sale. 
It is twice as dear as black pepper, but the demand for it is very 
small, for it is used only as a medicine. 

Betel-leaf. The Betel-leaf is cultivated exactly like the pepper, and lives 
the same length of time. In this country, the Nagwally, or female 
plant, for it is dioecious, is that chiefly used; but the Umbadi, 
or male, may also be found. Here both frequently produce 
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fructification, which I have not seen any where else. A thousand CHAPTER 
leaves of the Nagwally sell for 8 Dubs^ while the same number of 
leaves of the Umbadi bring only one fourth part of that sum. March lo. 

Whenever the Betel and pepper vines have fairly taken root, the 
greater part of the plantain trees are removed. 

The cardamoms (Amomum repens) are propagated entirely by Cardamoms, 
cuttings of the root, and spread in clumps exactly like the plantain 
tree, or Musa, In the month following the autumnal equinox, a 
cluster of from three to five stems, with the roots adhering, are 
separated from a bunch, and planted in the same row, one between 
every two BeteUnut palms, in the spot from whence a plantain tree 
has been removed. The ground around the cardamom is manured 
with Nelli ( Emblica ) leaves. In the third year, about the autumnal 
equinox, it produces fruit. The capsules are gathered as they ripen, 
and are dried four days on a mat, which during the day is supported 
by four sticks, and exposed to the sun, but at night is taken into 
the house. They are then fit for sale. Whenever the whole fruit 
has been removed, the plants are raised, and, all the superfluous 
stems and roots having been separated, they are set again ; but 
care is taken never to set a plant in the spot from whence it was 
raised, a change in this respect being considered as necessary. 

Next year these plants give no fruit, but in the year following 
yield capsules again, as at first. After transplantation the old stems 
die, and new ones spring from the roots. Each cluster produces 
from one quarter to one Seer weight of cardamoms, or from 
yV of a pound. 

All these gardens are private property, and all belong to Haiga Tenures. 
Brdhmans. When a man wishes to make a new one, he fixes upon 
a spot, which must not only contain room for the trees, but must 
have hills for shelter, and for supplying manure, and a place for the 
house and kitchen garden. When a proper situation has been 
found, the planter purchases the whole from the government. The 
usual price has been ten Pagodas, or forty Rupees, for every thousand 
You III. G g 
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CHAPTER trees planted. For twelve years they pay no land-tax ; on the thir- 
teenth year, every thousand trees paid, on a good soil, three Pago- 

March 15 . das ; and every year, until the eighteenth, an additional tax of 
three Pagodas was imposed. Afterwards the thousand trees, on a 
good soil, paid yearly twenty Pagodas; on a bad soil, the tax was 
only ten Pagodas a thousand. Nothing was exacted for the plan- 
tains, pepper, BetcUkaf, or cardamoms. If the proprietor become 
poor, and be not able to cultivate his garden, so that it runs to waste, 
he informs the officers of revenue, who sell the ground, and give 
him the price. He may sell the garden when he pleases. This 
property is never mortgaged. Tippoo raised the land-tax ; owing to 
which burthen, and other troubles, many of the gardens are now 
waste. Major Monro reduced the rent to the old standard ; but as 
yet no new gardens have been formed, and the people are expecting 
some farther indulgence before they begin to plant. 

Labour. Ill this country a few slaves are kept ; but most of the labour, 

even in the grounds of the BrdhmanSy is performed by the proprie- 
tors, or by hired servants. The Haiga Brdhmans toil on their own 
ground at every kind of labour, but they never work for hire. The 
hired servants seldom receive any money in advance, and conse- 
quently at the end of the year are free to go away. No warning is 
necessary, either on the part of the master or of the servants. 
These eat three times a day in their master’s house, and get an- 
nually one blanket, one handkerchief, and in money 6 Pagodas, or 
48 Rupees, or 2/. Ss, A^d. Their wives are hired by the day, and 
get Seer of rough rice, and 3 Dudus, of which 492 equal to 
to 1 Rupee, In so poor a country, these wages are very high. A 
male slave gets daily 2 Pucka Seei's of rough rice, with annually 
one blanket, one handkerchief, a piece of cotton cloth, and some 
oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. He gets no money, except at mar- 
riages ; but these cost Id Pagodas, or 61, Ss, ll^d,, for the woman 
must be purchased. She, and all her children, of course become 
tlie property of her husband’s master. The woman slave gets daily 
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1 J Setr of rough rice, a blanket, and annually a piece of cotton chapter 
cloth, and a jacket Children and old people get some ready 
dressed victuals at the house of the master, and are also allowed 15. 

some clothing. The men M^ork from sun- rise till sun-set, and at 
noon are allowed one Hindu hour, or about twenty-four minutes, 
for dinner. The women are allowed till about eight o’clock in the 
morning to prepare the dinner, which they then carry to the fields, 
and continue to work there with the men until sun-set. 

In the forests here, any person may cut whatever trees he pleases. Sandal-wood, 
except sandal-wood, and such as grow in forests producing pepper. 

The sandal trees are numbered, and put in charge of the head-man 
of the village. The custom of this district (Taluc) is, once in 
twelve years to cut the sandal. Three years ago a man purchased 
all that was fit for cutting, and procured about 100 Maunds of 40 
Setrs each, or about 2I7 hundred- weight. 

Few or no merchants reside in Soonda* Those from below the Commerce, 
Ghats come, and purchase a little pepper; but by far the greatest 
part of this article, and all the Bctd-mt and cardamoms, are brought 
up by the Banijigas, who come from liubuli, Harwara^ Hamer i, or 
Hcvcdij and Umanabady in the Marattah dominions. They come 
here in the hot and dry season, between March and June; and, 
going round the houses of the cultivators, give cash for the pro- 
duce of the gardens. The common price of pepper is 18 Ikeri 
Pagodas f or ^^BupeeSy for the Nija of 12 Maunds^ each weighing 
72 See7's of 24 Dudus. This is at the rate of pence a pound, 

or at about 82^ Rupees for the Candy of bOO lb., which is used by 
the Company in Malabar, The cultivation of gardens being evi- 
dently more expensive here than in Malabar, we may, from the 
price given at this place, judge of the practicability of the Com- 
pany’s taking at a low rate all the pepper of that country, and, 
provided they removed the land-tax, of giving a sufficient encou- 
ragement for its cultivation. The common price of red Betel-nut 
here is one Pagoda for the Maund, or 2-jV^ pence a pound. The 
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cardamoms sell for 7 Pagodas the Maund of 40 Seers ; so that a 
pound costs almost ^s. Ad. 

The Marattah merchants bring almost the whole cloth, and a 
great part of the grain, that is used in the country. Some they 
exchange with the cultivators; but the greater part is sold for 
ready money to shopkeepers, who again retail these articles to the 
people of the country. The iron used in the neighbourhood comes 
from Chandra- gupfy^ and other places in the dominions of Mysore. 
Their salt comes from Canara^ and a vast quantity passes this way 
to the Marattah territory. 

The Marattah merchants, who are just now here, say, that the 
Betel-nut of this place is greatly inferior to that of Sira, and the 
neighbouring countries; which is in direct opposition to the infor- 
mation of the people of Bangalore. The taste of the people in the 
two countries may be different; as, for instance, the female Betel- 
leaf here preferred, while in some other countries the male is in 
greater request. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
price current given me Oit Bangalore. The Marattah merchants say, 
that they purchase all that they can get at Sira ; but, that being 
totally inadequate to supply the demand, they must take whatever 
they can get. They say, that none grows in the Marattah territo- 
ries, and from hence it is carried to the most remote parts of their 
dominion. 

The cardamoms that grow here are of an inferior quality to what 
they get at Sringa-giri, that is, to the produce of Coorg, 

The garden pepper of Soonda and of Nagara is of equal value, and 
is better than that which grows spontaneously, by three Pagodas a 
Candy, that is, in the proportion of ten to nine. They say also, that 
merchants and commerce meet with every protection and encou- 
ragement in the Marattah dominions. Indeed, among the Hindus, 
even in the most rapacious governments, this class of people is 
seldom molested. 

In low moist vallies here, a kind of white clay, mixed with small 
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bits of quartz, is very commonly found under the soil of rice- 
grounds. Its strata are often several cubits in thickness, and, where 
it comes to the surface, render the ground very sterile. It is called 
Jaydi Munnu^ and is used to white- wash the houses of the natives. 
It is diffused in water to separate the sand and stones, and is then 
mixed with a little Chunam, that is to say, the ashes of Muddi bark 
(Chuncoa Muddia Buch: MSS.); for in this vicinity there is no 
lime. 

The Panchanga, or astrologer of this place, gives me the following 
account of the weather. In the month preceding, and the four 
months following, the summer solstice, the winds are westerly, and 
very strong, with excessive rains ; so that during these five months 
it is rarely ever fair for an hour. In the five following months, 
that is, two months before and three months after the winter sol- 
stice, the winds are easterly, and of moderate force. The weather 
is in general fair ; but during the first month there are some showers, 
and during the two next there are every morning heavy dews, and 
thick fogs. In the two months following the vernal equinox, the 
winds are variable, but come mostly from the south. At first they 
are moderate, but they increase in strength toward the end of 
this period, and bring on the commencement of the rainy season. 
At present, toward the end of the second period, the nights are 
rather cool, with very heavy fogs in the morning. The days are 
clear, and very hot. 

The two most unhealthy seasons are, the two first months of the 
rainy season," and the four months of cool weather. At all times, 
however, the country is extremely unhealthy for people not inured 
from birth to its dangerous air; and my servants are now suffering 
considerably from "its baneful influence. 

l6th March. — Having been employed all the 15th in taking the 
foregoing account, I to-day went five cosses to Banawdsi. A great 
deal of the country through which I passed has been formerly 
cleared ; and the greater part, although now waste, has not yet 
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CHAPTER been overgrown with trees. The woods, being young, do not in 
general contain tall trees ; but I passed through a stately forest, in 
Mi^rch x6. which the pepper-vine grows spontaneously. In this there was some 
Teak, The greater part of the country is not too steep for the 
plough ; but in many places the Laterite rises to the surface. 
Where that is not the case, the soil is apparently good. Banawhi^ 
in Hyder's government, contained 500 houses, which are now re- 
duced more than one half. Its walls are ruinous, and, although it 
has been a place of great celebrity, do not appear to have been ever 
of great extent. It is now the residence of a Tahsildar, The Fh- 
radd river, after having come from Ikeriy passes on the east side of 
the town, and falls into the Tunga-bhadra, At present it is very 
small, and muddy, with little current ; but in the rainy season it is 
no where fordable, and might be applied to the purposes of com- 
merce. It is only navigated, however, by the baskets covered with 
leather, which serve for ferry-boats. 

I remained at Banaxc/isi two days^ having met with a Brahman 
very curious in antiquities, who was named Madu Linga Butta^ and 
who was priest (Fujdri) in the temple called Madugdswara^ to the 
sanctity of which the celebrity of Banawdsi is attributed by Madu 
Linga. It is dedicated to Maducanata, one of the names of Iswara^ 
or Maha D6m, of whom my antiquary is a most devout worshipper. 
This temple had formerly very large endowments ; and, although a 
very mean building, is still in good repair, and much frequented., 
Its priest was to me the most interesting object about the place. 
Although a person of the most austere and mortified life, and who 
employs much time in the ceremonies of devotion, yet he had con- 
siderable curiosity, and had been at great pains in studying and 
copying the ancient inscriptions, both here, and at some places of 
celebrity in the neighbourhood. 

Batiawdsi, Banawdsi, he says, in the first Yugam was called Coumodi ; in the 
Traytaia-yugam it was called Jainti, or success ; in the Buapar- 
yugam its name was changed to Beindivi; and in this age it is called 


Madu Linga f 
a Hindu an- 
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Vanavhi in the Sanskrit^ and Banawhi in the vulgar language, as CHAPTER 
being situated in a forest. At the very commencement of this 
age, it was for some time the residence of Dharma, the youngest of March i 6 \ 
the five sons of Pandu; and here several princes descended from 
Trenetra Cadumba held their court. 

Madu Linga gave me copies of the following inscriptions, which Inscriptions, 
have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The most ancient by far, and, unless there be some mistake in 
the matter, which indeed is almost certain, the most ancient in- 
scription any where existing, is at tlie temple Madughwara^ and 
contains a grant of lands to the god Maducanatay by SimhunnaBupa 
of Vudisktara's family, dated in the year of the era of Yudishtara 
16 B. As the Christian era, according to the usual reckoning of the 
Brdhfmns, commences in the 3102 year of Yudishtara^ this inscrip- 
tion was made 4735 years ago. 

Another very ancient inscription, but following the other at a 
great interval, is also at the temple of Maducanata, It is dated in 
the year Jeya of the era of Vicrama 96, in the. reign of Vicrama Dit'- 
iya. This answers to the 39th year of our Lord. 

The next most ancient inscription, of which he gave me a copy, 
is at Balagamiy a place south-east from hence in the Mysore terri- 
tory. Yudishtara, or Dharma Rdya, dwelt at it one year; and after- 
wards, during the reign of Vira Belalla, it was for some time the 
capital of Karnata, The ruins are said to contain an immense num- 
ber of inscriptions. Two of these are dated in the reign of Yudish^ 
iara; and the others are all in the reigns of Jain princes, who, 
early in this Yugam, according to Madu Linga, expelled the fol- 
lowers of the Vedas, and till the time of Sankara, and Rdrn' Anuja, 
continued to be the governing power. The inscription of which I 
am now treating contains a grant of lands to the ^oddt^s ' Renuca, 
ftiother of Parasu Rdma, Her temple is, however, situated at Chan- 
dra-gupty. The date is in the year of Sal, 90 , or A, D, in the 
reign of Trenetra Cadumba^ I have many doubts concerning the 
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CHAPTER antiquity of this inscription. It is said to mention, that, before the 
time of this Trenetra CadumbS^ there had been fourteen Cadumba 
March 16 . Rdyas^ and twenty-one of the family of the Barbaraha; and that 
after him there would be seven Cadumba Rdjdsy and Vira Bojak 
Vassundara^ a RcijA who, according to the Brahmans, has not yet 
appeared, but who is soon to come, and who, after having expelled 
all Mdenchas and other infidels, is to restore the true worship in 
all parts of Bharat a-khanda. When I stated, that the inscription 
must have been written after the last of the twenty-one Jeantri 
Cadumba Rdjds mentioned by Ramuppa, as their exact number is 
specified in the writing, my doubts by no means discomposed the 
Hindu antiquary ; he said, that this matter could have easily been 
ascertained by prophecy; and, in order to remove my doubts, 
showed me a list of monarchs extracted from the eighteen Pitranas, 
in which the Mussulman kings Delhi were mentioned. Any reply 
to this could only have given offence ; but the circumstance shows, 
that either these books usually attributed to Fydsa are of recent 
fabrication, or have suffered gross interpolations. 

Madu Linga was, however, so far from looking upon the power 
of foretelling future events as a proof of supernatural authority de- 
rived from divine favour, that he gave me a copy of an inscription 
on stone, which also came from Balagami, and which he says is pro- 
phetical, and yet acknowledges that it was composed by a Jain 
Guru, who by intense study had acquired the art of prophecy. A 
copy of what is said to be the prophetical part of this inscription 
I delivered with the others; the remainder did not 

think worth copying. The prophecy he applies to the success of 
the British arms in India ; and says, that before the year of SaL 
1900, the English are to possess the whole country from the snowy 
mountains, to Rambswaram. The author of the inscription in ques- 
tion is said to have been Muru Jamadeya, Guru to Maha Sholia, or 
Sholun Rdjd, a Jam prince, who was sovereign king of the five great 
divisions of the world. He lived since the time of Salhoahanam; 
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and my ant^uary relates many, extraordinary things of this infidel CHAPTER 
prince, and of his unbelieving Guru. I am at a great loss to account 
for this circumstance, as Madu Linga is apparently a zealous wor- March i6. 
shipper of Siva, I can only account for it by supposing, that he is 
inwardly a Jain^ which does not prevent him from worshipping the 
Linga as a representation of a Devata, However that may be, he 
gravely relates, that Sholia Rdjd permitted none of his subjects to 
die till they were a hundred years old; and also, that his Guru one 
day, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, told the sun to stop, and the 
luminary immediately obeyed. After three hours the Guru allowed* 
it to set, which it accordingly did at the usual time by a sudden 
movement to the west. The inscription in question was composed 
by Muru Jamadeya^ that, when the prophecies in it came to be 
fulfilled, all future ages might have evident proof of his learning. 

Another inscription is engraven on a stone at the temple of 7b/a- 
Uswara in Hanagul^ a place in the Savanuru district (Taluc)y which 
is probably the Shanoor of Major Rennell. The date is involved in 
the conceit of a couplet, but was interpreted to be Sal 1130, being 
the year Jeya. The reigning prince is Cadumha Rdya^ and must 
have been a descendant of the Jeantri Cadumha monarShs, who 
even then retained a portion of their dominions. 

The next inscription is at a place called CupaturUy which lies east 
from Banazvdsi, It is dated Anunda Sal. ( A. D. 137f), in the- 

reign of Vira Buca Rdya of Hasinawaliy which is the Sanskrit name 
of Anagundiy a city on the bank of the Tunga-hhadray opposite to 
Vijaya-nagara. 

The next inscription is engraven on a stone at a Jain temple 
(Busty) in the same place, Cupatura. It is dated in Sal. 1337, 
which, as I before mentioned, is probably an error of the copyist* 
for 1437 ; as it is in the reign of Achula Rdya, Narasingha RdyUy 
and Krishna Rdya. 

It would appear, 'that until about this period the Jain in these 
parts continued numerous. Among other proofs, I may mention 

VoL. HI. H h 
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thaii a* valuation of aU tlio «>uutry between iVii^ara and Fearer/i|^ 
bath included, and said to have been made by the orders of Krishm 
Rai/aru, appeam to have been conducted by a Jiiin officer, Gopa 
Gauda, This valuation is engraved on stone at Balagami^ or Bala* 
gavi ; and a copy of it, which I procured from Madu Linga, accom- 
panies the other inscriptions. 

The next inscription is in a temple at Banawdsiy and is dated 
Paradaviy Sah 1474, in the reign of Vencatad^i Deva Maha Rd^a, 

The laat inscription also is engraven on a stone at Banmdsi, and 
dated Vilumbi of SaL 1501, in the reign of Imudy Am^^ppa Nayaka 
0 ^ SudhOy which confirms the chronology of the of that family 
in the account which he gave me while I was at their capital. 

Having assembled the cultivators in presence of the officers of 
government, they gave me the following account of the state of 
agriculture; which may be considered as applicable to the eastern 
and more open parts of Soonda. 

Every village has a different measure for grain : that in use here 
is as follows : 

One Candaca contains 20 Bullas ; 1 Bulla ^ Se€rs» The Seer, when 
heaped as usual, contains cubical inches. The Candaca, there- 
fore, is equal to 2-iVVo bushels. By this Candaca, the farmers esti-. 
mate the seed and produce ; but they sell rough rice by another, 
the of which is equal to Seers, or which contains 5d-fV 
bushels. The value of this at present is 6 Pagodas, wbicji Jtt the 
rate of pence a bushel. Rice again, when freed from the 

husk, is sold by a Candaca whose Bulla contains 32 Seer^, or which, 
is equal to 22^ bushels. This at present sells for 6:|: Pagodas, or 25 
Rupees; which is at the rate of 2<s. the bushel, and is aaid to 
be higher than the price at Seringapatam* The difference of price 
shows the enormous expense which attends the operation of re,-' 
moving the husks, owing to the ignorance of mechanism among 
the natives ; for only one half of rough rice consists of husk. 

Here, and all toward the east side of Soonda fidyadlOi the great 
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object of cultivation is rice j as toward the weat the farmers are chiefly CHapteu 
oceupiecl with plantations. I measured two fields, in order, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain the rate of seed and produce, but without getting 
any thing satisfactory. By measuring a great extent an average 
may be struck, as has been done by Mr. Ravenshaw ; but it will be 
found, that some fields are alleged by the cultivators to require 
one half less seed than others of equal extent. Great allowances 
must be made, in a point even of such importance, to the ignorance 
of the farmers ; but still I do not suppose them to be so grossly 
inattentive, as to make such a difference in the seed actually sown, 

I rather suppose, that what they call a Candaca's sowing has nothing 
to do with the real quantity of seed, which is concealed with a view 
of lowering their burthens. One of the fields which I measured 
contained 72,698 square feet for the nominal Candacd, which is at 
the rate of lyWo bushel an acre. The other field was at the rate of 
48,749 square feet a Candaca^ or at 2^ bushels an acre. These fields 
Were contiguous, and the difference appeared to me to have arisen 
from two plots of ground having been stolen into the first, 
which in tlie revenue accompts was still kept at its original rate of 
sowing, hut actually required more seed. As a foundation for cal- 
culation, I therefore prefer the last measured field. 

The rains are not so heavy as -to the westward ; but, in ordinary 
seasons and a moist soil, are sufficient to bring to maturity a crop 
of rice that requires six months to ripen. Where the soil is very 
absorbent, small tanks are formed, to keep a supply for a few days 
that may occasionally happen to be without rain. A few of the 
highest fields are cultivated with a kind of rice that ripens in thre 
months; but the natives here consider as totally useless muc 
land that might be easily formed into terraces, like the Macke^ 
land of Kankana, and of which the soil is apparently good. Thf 
rice ground never gives two crops of rice in one year, althou*-^ 
means of tanks, a constant succession of crops might b^ 
from the lower parts of the vallies. This kind of Ian 
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CHAPTER into two sorts; the &r«, or low fields; and the JBw«, or higher 
ones. Both are culti|f#tcd in the sai^e way, and the only difference 
March 1^. is in the ' I 

The six ^motiths rices are cultivated on the low felds (Soru); and 
on ^th^hestof the higher Jand fJ^WK^; and are the following : 

•SimaMemsUp 


iCari Chinm CallL 
Sail JButta, 

Mota Hulliga. 

Sidu Salh ■ 

Asidi Budta. V 

Chinta Funny 4 ;, All these are large grained. 

Sana Butta^ .$ small grain, and rather more valuable than the 
others; but it is found to answer on very few soils. Experience 
shows, that certain fields agree best with certain kinds of rice, and 
each is of course sown with the kind only that gives most return. 
The natives have no rule to ascertain this a priori ; and when anew 
field is brought into cultivation, they must find it out by experience. 
The hianner of cultivating these kinds of rice is as follows. Imme- 
diately .after harvest, the field is ploughed lengthwise and across. 
(Th^ plough of this place is delineated in Plate XXVI. Fig. 71). The 
clpds are then broken by drawing over the field an instrument 
naiin^ Coradu, which is yoked,, ^o a pair of oken, and is represented 
ideate XXIX. Fig. 72. The field is then jillowed to rest exposed 
‘•oihe air until the month preceding the summer solstice, or until 
^ rains commence, when its soil is looseriibd by the hoe drawn by 
txeii and called Htg Cuntay (Plate XXVl|l. Fig. 75); and the seed 
is sown without preparation by means of|a Curigy^ or drill (Plate 
’XVI. Fig. 73). The four bills of this i|[iplement are secured by 
roi passing through a^^beam, t| which th^. ^yoke-rope is 
tte perfomions, ^trough from the 
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cup, arc an inch in diameter ; so that the seed must fall very thick, chapter 
After having been sown, the field is manured with cow-dung, and 
smoothed with the Coradu, The water is allowed to run off as it March i6. 
falls. Eight days after having been sown, the field is hoed with 
the Cuntay^ which kills the weeds without injuring the seed thyt 
is then just beginning to sprout. Eight days afterwards the young 
rice is four inches high, and the field is hoed between the drills 
with a hoe drawn by oxen, and called Harty^ or Nir Cuntay, which 
is delineated in Plate XXVIll. Fig. 7b. This kills the grass, and 
throws the earth toward the drills. After this, a bunch of prickly 
Bamboos is yoked to a pair of oxen, and the driver stands on a 
plank abovu the thorns, to give them weight. This is drawn over 
the field, and removes the grass without injuring the corn. When 
this is six inches high, if there be rain, the water is confined, and 
the field is kept inundated ; but, if the weather should be dry, the 
field must again be hoed with the Harty Cuntay^ and harrowed with 
the bunch of Bhmboos, Whenever the field begins to be inundated, 
it must be again hoed with the same implement, and smoothed with 
the Coradu^ which acts in some measure like a rolling-stone. At 
the end of the third month, the field is drained, and the weeds are 
removed. The water is again confined ; but in fifteen days, if more 
weeds spring up, the field must be again drained and cleaned : this, 
however, is not always necessary. In the fifth month, a grass, much 
resembling rice, comes up, and must be carefully removed with a 
knife. In the seventh month the crop is reaped, and the straw is 
cut close by the ground. For three days it is allowed to remain on 
.the field in handfulls. It is then thrown into loose heaps, and after- 
wards tied up in small sheaves, which are stacked on some airy 
place; and in the course of three months it is trodden out by the 
feet of oxen. All this time there is seldom any rain ; and even 
when any comes, it seldom injures the reaped corn. The grain 
is always, preserved in the husk, and beaten out as wanted for 
use. Any omission in these steps of cultivation produces a great 
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Suj^ar-catic. 


Sterility of 
the higher 
lauds. 


diminution of the produce. Ten seeds, the farmers say, is a good 
crop on low land, and 7 seeds on the higher fields called Bisu. At 
this rate, Ian acre of the former produces QSj bushels, worth 
1/. 1^. 7-^d.; and of the latter, 17yV bushels, worth nearly 15^. 

The officers of revenue say, that the produce is about a fifth part 
more. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed upon what either 
party say ; as all the officers have either lands of their own, or have 
relations who are deeply interested. 

The kind of rice that is sown on the more elevated parts of the 
(Bisu) high land, and which ripens in three months, is called 
ranguUij. The grain is of the same value with the others. Its 
cultivation is similar, only it is sown eight days later, and all the 
steps of the operation must succeed each other more rapidly. The 
produce is from five to seven seeds. 

Sugar-cane is raised on the rice-ground, but in very small quan- 
tities, and the whole is made into Jagory. The ground fit for it 
must have a 2'ank containing water enough to irrigate the field 
twice after it has been planted, and once before the crop is reaped. 
The kind used is called the Hulocabo, or straw cane ; and it is the 
same with the Maracabo of Bangalore. It is planted in the second 
month after the winter solstice, and is cut within the year. 1400 
canes give a Maund of Jagory^ and a Candaca of laud will produce 
21,000 canes, or 15 Maunds of 44 Seers^ each weighing 24 elephant 
Dubs, The produce of an acre, by this account, is only about 357 lb. 
of Jagory. Some people allow the cane to grow up again from the 
roots, and thus get what in Jamaica is called a crop of Ratoons. 
This produces only half of the above mentioned quantity of Jagory.. 
Between every two crops of sugar must intervene two of rice, 
which are as productive as usual. 

At Banawdsi, no second crop of any kind is taken from the rice 
ground. 

In the eastern parts of SoondUf a very small quantity of the grains 
called dry is cultivated, but none toward the west. This cultivation 
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ww formerly much more extensive; but the rice ground being CfiA^EU 
most profitable, and the whole even of that not being cultivated, 
owing to a want of people and stock, the dry-field is of course i(>. 
much neglected. The fields used for dry grains are not levelled. 

I have already said, that all over the llayadu^ even in its western 
parts, there is a great extent of land apparently fit for the purpose ; 
but the natives allege, that they find by experience, that the grain 
will thrive only in particular spots. Experience is their sole guide ; 
they have no rule by which they can at sight discriminate the 
barren from the fertile land. 1 am inclined to think, that this is 
one of the absurd notions prevalent among all unskilful farmers; 
and that in a well watered country, such as this is, wherever the soil 
is not rocky, or the land too steep, it will be found productive. 

A certain field having been found by experience lit for the cul- Cuitivaiiou 
tivatioii of the following succession of crops in three years lit for 
is taken from it ; Hutu' Ellu, liagi/f fallow. 

A month before or after midsummer, according as there is rain, Huts FMu, 
the ground is ploughed three times, and smoothed twice witli the 
Coradu before mentioned. The month following the autumnal equi- Roxb. 
nox, the seed of the Ellu is sown hroad-cast, ploughed in, 

and the field is then smoothed with the same implement. The seed 
is sown twice as thick as that of Ragy, It ripens in two months, 
and produces five seeds. 

Next year, in the month preceding the summer solstice, the field or the 
is ploughed with the first rain. Eight days afterwards it gets a 
second' ploughing. On or about tlie Ifith day it is smoothed with 
the sam^ implement, and two or three days afterwards it is ploughed 
a third time. After another interval of two or three days, furrows, 
at a span’s distance, are drawn throughout the field. The seed of 
the Ragy is then mixed with some cow-dung; and at a span’s dis- 
tance from each other, small lumps of the mass, containing from 
eight to twenty seeds, are dropt into the furrows. The field is then 
smoothed with iht Coradu before mentioned. In about fifteen days 
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afterwards, when the plants are four or five inches high, the field 
is hoed with the Cuntay, and afterwards harrowed with the bunch 
of prickly Bamboos, About fifteen days afterwards, the intervals 
between the drills are ploughed, and the field is again smoothed 
with the Coradu, In five months the Bagy comes to maturity, and 
produces 20 fold. In this, the greatest imperfection, besides the 
usual want of proper implements, is the neglect of manure. I mea- 
sured a field, said to sow one Colaga and a lialf of Rogy^ and found 
it to contain 33,516 square feet. An acre at this rate sows about 
parts of a bushel, and produces about 5\ bushels of Ragy, 
Its produce of Huts' Ellu is half that Ragy, and the seed is 
double. 

By experience, other fields are found fit for the cultivation of 
Huruli, or Horse-gram ; and Harulu, or the Ricinus. These are 
cultivated in a similar rotation of Huruli, Harulu, and fallow. 
Sometimes both crops consist of the Harulu, 

For Harulu, the field is ploughed four times in the month pre- 
ceding and the two months following the summer solstice. At the 
same time it is twice smoothed with the Coradu above mentioned. 
In the last of these months furrows are drawn throughout the field 
at one cubit's distance, and crossing each other at right angles. 
In each intersection are placed two seeds, and the whole is again 
smoothed with the same implement. On the tenth day the plants 
come up ; on the fifteenth the intervals between the rows must be 
hoed with the Cuntay. The plant does not rise above two cubits 
high, and produces four seeds. The crop season continues during 
the two months preceding the winter solstice. The oil is extracted 
entirely by boiling, and four Seers of seed give one of oil, but with 
the seed the measure is heaped. The oil is used for medicine and 
for the lamp. After the Harulu comes a fallow. 

Then in the month preceding the summer solstice the field is 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradu, In the month pre- 
ceding the autumnal equinox, the field is again ploughed^ sowint' 
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broad-cast, and smoothed with the same implement. In three CHAPTER 
months the grain ripens, and three seeds are reckoned a good 


A field said to sow 3 Seers of HuruU^ and S~ of Harulu, measured Small value 
24,780 square feet. The seed required for an acre will be of Hu- ground. 
rail yVo p^uts of a busliel, and the produce yW parts of a bushel, or 
deducting seed yVo* Home-gram sells here at 15 Seers for the 
Rupee i ox fov Ss.^^cl a bushel. The value of the produce of an 
acre, deducting the seed, is therefore about \s, g^d. The seed of 
Harulu required for an acre will be jVoV parts of a bushel, pro- 
ducing y"^oV parts of a bushel. 

The cattle of Soonda are of a rather larger breed than those of Cuttle. 
Kankana or Haiga ; but they are greatly inferior to those of the 
country to the eastward, whence many are brought for the plough. 

Buffaloes are here more used than oxen. There are in Soonda no 


sheep, goats, swine, nor asses, and very few horses. In the dry 
season, tliat is, from the month preceding the shortest day, until 
the summer solstice, the cattle are fed on straw, and that of Ragy 
is preferred to that of rice. In the two montlis following the sum- 
mer solstice, while there is much labour going forward, the cattle 
are allowed hay made of the soft grass which grows on the little 
banks separating the rice-fields : that of the hills is considered as 
totally useless. For the milch cattle the hay is boiled, and mixed 
with the bran of rice. During the three remaining months the 
cattle are allowed to pasture. 

In the dry weather, the cattle are folded on the fields^ in the Mamirc. 
rainy season they are taken within doors, and as a manure for the 
fields their dung is collected, and mixed with ashes, and the soil 
of the farmer’s house. Those who have no gardens allow no litter: 
but the Haiga Brdhmans^ for the use of their gardens, litter the 
cattle at one season with fresh leaves, and at another with dry grass. 

The two manures thus formed are kept separate, and applied to 

VoL. IIL I i 
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Land-tax. 


different purposes. A want of attention to manure is a striking' 
feature in the grain farmers o? Soonda, 

All the arable land in Soo?ida is considered as the property of the 
government ; but the value of every estate is fixed ; and so long 
as a tenant pays his rent, it is not customary to turn either him or 
his heirs out of their possessions. It is true, that he cannot transfer 
his right to occuj)y the farm by sale, but he may transfer it by 
(Votay) mortgage to any person (Aduvacara) who will advance 
money. There are two kinds of mortgage. In the one the Adu- 
vacara advances nearly the value of the property, cultivates it, and 
pays the taxes. This loan is made fora stipulated time ; and, when 
that expires, the money must be repaid. If the mortgagee has neg- 
lected the weeding, arbitrators will fix a certain reduction to be 
made from the debt, on account of the injury which his neglect has 
done to the property. He can claim nothing on the score of ini- 
provenient; indeed, a field, once regularly brought into cultiva- 
tion with rice, is supposed to be incapable of farther amelioration. 
The other mortgage is, where the tenant borrows money on his 
land, and gives a bond, stating that he has borrowed so much money 
on such and such lands at such an interest, generally from 1 J to 2 
per cent, per mensem^ and that he will pay the interest monthly, and 
at such a period will repay the capital. The mortgager in this case 
continues to cultivate the lands and to pay the taxes. If he cannot 
discharge the debt when it becomes due, the mortgagee takes the 
land, pays the revenue, and keeps the profits for the interest ; but it 
is always redeemable by the original tenant, should his circumstances 
ever enable him to repay the debt. 

The revenue is paid entirely in money, at from one to four Ru^ 
pees for the Candaca, according to the old valuation ; but in some 
places the quantity sown is double of what is rated in the revenue 
accompts. The reason assigned for this is, that such lands are poor. 
The dry-field pays no revenue whatever; but a certain quantity is 
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annexed to each estate of rice-land, as an encourageinent for the CHAPTER 

® XVII. 

farmer. Of the two fields that I measured, one paid at the rate of 
2 Rupees, and the other at the rate of 2-Vo R^p^cs an acre ; the 
first equal to 4*^. 0\d., and the last to 5s, 8|</. The gross produce 
I have already stated, on the report of the farmers, to be worth 
from 15 a‘. to 1/. l.y. an acre. This calculation, and the custom of 
lending money on mortgage, are a clear proof that the tax is mo- 
derate, and that enough of tlie property remains with the actual 
cultivator, not only as a reward for his trouble, but to render his 
land a valuable property. 

A fiirmer who has five plouglis is esteemed a rich man. With Sizcoffarm». 
these he must keep six men and six women, and ten labouring 
cattle; and at seed-time and harvest he must hire additional la- 
bourers. Farmers, wlio are not Brahmans, unless their farms be 
large, work the whole with their own families ; but rich men must 
hire servants, or kec]) slaves; and, to hold their plough. Brahmans 
must always have people of the low casts. This is a kind of work 
that even a Haiga Brahman will not perform. 

A man slave gets daily 2 Seers of rough rice, or yearly Condition of 

about Q.6 bushels worth - - £'12 0“ 

A handkerchief, a blanket, and piece of cloth worth 


2 Rupees . 

0 

4 

Oi 

A Pagoda in money 

0 

8 

0| 

Six Candacas of rough rice 

at harvest - 0 

14 

6 

The women get one piece 

2 

of cloth annually, and a 

8 

7l 


meal of ready dressed victuals on the days that they 
work, which may amount annually to - - 0 8 1 

Hired men get four Seers of rough rice a day, worth less than Wages of 
three half-pence. 

The larmers say, that, with a stock of six ploughs, a man can 
cultivate ihinetii Candacas of land. The officers of government vated by one 

plough. 
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Mr. Read’s 
account of 
this part of 
his district. 


Soil. 


say, that three Candacas for a plough is the common reckoning ; 
but even this cannot be received, unless we suppose the ground 
more productive than the farmers confess. For, supposing all the 
eighteen Candacas to be of a good quality, and to produce ten seeds, 
the whole value of the crop would be 21 /. 15 and the support 

of six men and women slaves, hot to mention seed, rent, cattle, &c. 
&c. would come to 16/. 19^. 9^/. The people here are far from 
taking any extraordinary trouble with their lands ; and, I should 
suppose, cultivate with a similar stock as much as is done in Bengal, 
where about seven acres may be considered as the usual rate of 
work for one plough. We may, therefore, allow between thirty and 
forty Candacas at least for six ploughs, or double that which the 
officers of revenue stated. 

Being now about to enter the territories of the Mysore Raja, I 
shall conclude what I have to say concerning Soonda, with extracts 
from Mr. Read’s answers to my queries, which have been collected 
with great precision and ability from the reports of the native 
officers. 

Mr. Read states the proportion of sterile and productive lands, 
in the four districts (Talucs) of Soonda, in the following proportions, 
supposing each to be divided into a hundred parts. 


Tables, 

Land capable of cultivation. Sterile lands. 

Supa 

- 

12 

88 

Soonda, or Sudha 

- 

16 

84 

Banaxvdsi 

- 

20 

80 

Billighy 

- 

20 

80 


Produce of The produce of the w'aste lands Mr. Read states as follows. The 
wastelands, weighs 24 tVo Ih. and is divided into 46 Seers, 
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Tahic. 

Sandal 

wood 

trees. 

Teak 

trees. 

Sissa 

tree*. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

honcyr. 

Annual 
produce 
of wax. 

j Annu a 
produce of 
! wild cin> 

1 namon. 

Annual 
[produce 
of CaM 
China. 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 

Supa - - - - 

2097 

35445)5 

59770 

Mamttds. 
J3 23 

Maunds, 

r5 6 

Maundf. 
15 30 

Maunds* 
5 10 

Maunds, 

Soottday or Sudka 

1718 

1635 

1715 

8 

7 

29 2Si 

2 0 

1 

0 

— 

Batiaw/isi - - - 

3812 

25 

3065 

11 

24 

3 13 

— 

- 

— 

- - - 

5266’ 


34 

- i 

— 

— 

43 


34 

8 

Total - 

I28C)3 

356 T 13 

64588 

53 

14 

72 

i 

17 30 

49 10 

34 

8 
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I kno^v that wild pepper is collected in the Soonda Taluc, but it pepper 
has not been reported to Mr. Read. The report of the Marattah 
merchants, I look upon as decisive, that it is not of so little value 
as interested persons have endeavoured to represent to the collector. 

The Tahsildars have reported, that nearly the whole of the arable , , , , , 

. . . . Arabic lands, 

lands are now cultivated ; which is in direct opposition to both 

what I heard and what I saw. 

The number of sugar-canes cut annually amount to 6,2b0,400, 
which should produce about 4471 Maunds^ of about 30 lb. each. 

Dry grains are chiefly cultivated in Supa ; and about one twen- 
tieth part of the arable land there is employed for that purpose. 

The cultivation of gardens has decreased about a third since the 
year 1754, when it is supposed that they were in the greatest pos- 
sible prosperity. 
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CHAPTER The stock employed in the country at present, according to IMr. 
Read, is. 


Tnluc. 

Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

Total. 

lUi fill lues 
old and 
poling. 

Cow kind 
old and 
joimg. 

Supa - - - - 

2348 

2043 

4391 

8.992 

19882 

Soonda - - - 

170!) 

389 

2098 

3115 

12234 

Banazvdsi - - 

804 

454 

12.58 

.3658 

7818 

Billighy - - - 

)407 

360 

1767 

1760 

7515 

Total - 

6‘268 

3246 

9514 

17525 1 

47449 


Population. Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 


Talucs. 

Houses, of which the following are 
occupied by 

Slaves. 

Total 

C 

-C 

0 

■Mussulmans. 

2 

0 

Sivabhactars. 

- 


Supa - - - - 

Soonda - - - 

Bunaxvasi - - 

Billighy - - - 

Total - 

6929 

3396 

^729 

2593 

87 

4 

515 

178 

57 

50 

1116 

2015 

845i 

692 

780 

417 

295 

433 

87 

21 

40 

14 

348 

61 

36 

445 

15647 

91 

soo'4568 

1 

1925 

i 162 


The exports and imports by land are very considerable, as may 
be seen by the accompanying Statement. The former amount to 
Rupees 9, 63,^3^ ; and the latter to 1,08,045, The Rupee is worth 
nearly 2 5. 


Coromfrce, 




Statement shewing the Average annual Quantity of Goods imported and exported in the northern Division of 

Canara and Soonda by Land, 1800 - 1 , 
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Names of the Articles. 

Cinnamon 

Bastard ditto (Cassia) 
Brimstone 

Saltpetre 

Cuddakah (a seed) 

Sundry Curry-stuffs 
Coco-nut 

Toddy (palm wine) 

Iron bars 
[ron pots 

Ploughshares 

Bill hooks 

Coir (cerdage made of 
coco-nut) 

White thread 

Silk ditto 

Silk - - . 

Broadcloth 

Sundry cloths 

Black Citmlies (blankets) 
Salt-fish 

Red paint 

Tobacco 

Jagory (inspissated juice 
of sugar-cane) 

Chunam (lime) 
Sealing-wax 

Dammer (Resin) 

Arrack 

Sheep 
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A JOURNEY, FROM MADRAS THROUGH 


CHAPTER l^t\\ March, — I entered the territory of the Mysore Rdj&t and 

went to Chandra- gupti. The country through which I passed is 

March 18. level, and would appear to have been at one time almost entirely 
Appearance , ^ 

ofthecoun- cultivated. A great part of it is now overgrown with trees, which 
%landra- ^i^ve not yet liad time to arrive at a great height. Chandra- guptiy 

guti, or Chandra-giitiy is also called simply Gufi; care must therefore be 

taken to distinguish it from Gutti, a place of some note situated at 
a distance toward the north. It formed one of the first acqui- 
sitions of the house of Jkeri, and has a fort, which stands on a high 
peaked hill. The fable of the natives says, that this hill was 
formerly of an immense height, and prevented the moon from 
going round in her due course; whence the name of the place is 
derived. When the Raesha Jellasimda had defeated Krishnay that 
incarnation of the deity hid himself among the rocks of this hill. 
The enraged demon, not being able to discover the god, consumed 
the hill to its present size, very much to the satisfaction of the 
moon. It may perhaps be tliought, that this fable may have arisen 
from a tradition of the hill having been formerly a volcano. For 
my own part, I think that these stories are so monstrous, that no- 
thing can be drawn from them, but a commiseration for the credu- 
lity of mankind. In times far posterior to those of Krishna this was 
a place of great celebrity ; the town at the foot of the hill having 
been the residence o^lreiietra Cadimha Rdyay on the site of whose 
palace I am encamped. A well, and some faint traces of walls and 
buildings, still mark the spot. On the fall of this dynasty the place 
lost its consequence. About a hundred and fifty years ago, it suf- 
fered much from an invasion by a Mussulman named Seyd Assaripha, 
In the time of Hyder, Somashecara NayakUy Poly gar of Billighy, 
destroyed it. Soon afterwards the commandant (Killadar) betrayed 
the fort to Piirscram ( Parasu-Rdma) Bhoxv ; but seven months 
afterwards he was compelled to restore it. From that time the inha- 
bitants had no molestation, until the troubles occasioned by Dundia, 
who held it almost a month. It at present contains about lOO houses. 
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To the eastward of the hill Chandra- gupti, although much of tlie CHAPTER 
country is waste, it is in a better condition than Soonda. Much of 
it is under Ragy^ which pays no revenue; and between every two March is. 
crops the ground is allowed three years fallow. The natives allege neighbour- 
that the soil is very poor. I have never seen stronger stubble, and 
to all outward appearance the soil is rich. I suspect that the prin- 
cipal defect is in the cultivators; but without actual experiment, 
it would be rash to speak decidedly on the subject. 

About a coss north from Chandra- gupti is a hill producing iron Iron ore. 
ore, which is wrought to some extent. It is found in veins inter- 
mixed with Laterite, like the ore of Angada-puram in Malabar, The 
ore is of the same nature with what is usually smelted in the penin- 
sula; that is to say, it is a black sand ore, which here is congluti* 
nated by clay into a mass, and contains less extraneous matter than 
common. It is broken into small pieces, and the little masses of 
iron are picked out of the clay. Every man employed in the work 
pays to government two Rupees, or about 4s,; and they all have an 
equal share of the produce. There being no tax on the forges, is 
perhaps the reason why none are mentioned in the public accompts 
of this Rdyada, in which much iron is smelted. The workmen say, 
that in BilUghy and Sudha, there is abundance of ore ; but in these 
districts there are no people who understand the process. 

The rock on which the fort is built is a white granite without Strata. 
observable strata, exactly like that of Jamal-dbhd, and which is 
common throughout Haiga, The nature of the minerals there and 
here is indeed quite similar. 

In this district (Taluc) there is some sandal- wood of a very good Sandalwood, 
quality. It grows on dry hard ground, where of course the forest 
trees do not arrive at any great size. It is never planted, but grows 
from the seed which the birds disperse. In Hyder's government, in 
order to regulate the market properly, it was cut by the officers of 
revenue (Amildars); and, after having been divided into proper 
billets, was sold on tlie account of government. Purscrarn Bbow 
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CHAPTER cut all that he could, and the remainder was much injured by rent- 
merchants. All that was good for any thing was cut 
March 18. last year; but three years hence there will be some more fit for the 
market. The quantity procured last cutting was about 40 Candies, 
of 20 Cutcha Maunds, each weighing about 26 lb. Its price is com- 
monly about SO Pagodas, or 120 Rupees, a Candy, The following is 
considered to be the proper management. The trees, after having 
been cut, are allowed to remain in the woods for one month. They 
are then taken into a house ; the white wood is removed, and the 
sandal, or heart, is cut into billets, and stored. The roots are dug 
up, and oil can be extracted from them, as well as from the chips, 
and the cuttings of the stem. All the persons who extract the oil 
are Mussulmans. 


March 19. \9t\\ March. — I went three cosses Xo Sunticopa, or dry-ginger- 

village. The country through which I passed is by nature very 
fine; and the trees, by which much of it is overgrown, are low, a 
proof of its not having been long waste. The fields liave never 
been enclosed, and the cultivation of dry grains is not at all under- 
stood, the ground being cultivated once only in four years. The 
rice grounds are tolerably well occupied. It probably would an- 
swer good purposes to bring here, from Priya-pattana, a colony to 
cultivate Cap Ragy, and to send thither a colony of Haiga Brah- 
mans, to form Betel-nut plantations. No tanks are required for the 
rice grounds; but in this district Chandra- guti, there are many 

small ones, for the use of gardens. The rice lands suffer much 
from the inundations of the Varadd, which frequently sweep away 
the crops. Of course, those near the river let very low, 5 Candacas, 
or SOO Seers sowing, being only taxed at four Rupees, Where the 
inundations do not reach, the lands let at from two to four Rupees 
a Candaca. The natives acknowledge twelve seeds as the produce 


of land which is properly laboured and manured. 

Malamru, or ‘ ‘ . 1 1 . 

Malawars, The.most numerous class or inhabitants zxe, Halepecas, whose 
vernmeTt^^ customs I described while in Canara. There are also many of rather* 
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a low class of Sivabhactars. called Malwoaru. or Malawars, ^lost of CHAPTER 
the GaudasdiVt of this class ; and the father of Seddsiva Nayaka vras 
a Malawar, the Gaudaoi KilidL The people do not complain of the E9. 
change of government from his descendants to Hyder ; ])ut they 
say, that not above a tenth part of the inhabitants remain. This 
devastation was occasioned, first by a cruel invasion of the Marat- 
tabs headed by the Peshway and afterwards by a sickness inflicted 
by the goddess HavalL This appears to have been a remittent 
fever, a disease that is still very prevalent; but of late its virulence 
has considerably abated. 

In this neighbourhood the village god is Nandi^ or the bull on Worslnp of 
which Siva rides. He is also called the Baswa^ and receives no 
sacrifices, which are held in abhorrence by the Sivabhactar chiefs 

Saktis, 

(Gaudas), The Halcpecas vuid IFhalUara offer bloody sacrifices to 
Marima^ and the other Saktis^ but have no temples. The votaries 
go to the side of some river, put up a stone which represents the 
deity, and offer it the blood. From this worship the Sivabhactars 
entirely abstain; and under their government the temples of the 
Saktiswerc. called Butagallu Champadi, or devil’s huts, a name which 
the Mussulmans did not change. 

20th March, — I went three cosses to Kilidi. The greater part of March 20. 
the country is pretty level ; but the higher grounds seem to be oUhe*couii- 
entirely neglected, although the soil is in general apparently good. ‘O’* 

Most of the trees are small, owing to their being young; but in places 
where they are aged, they have grown to a large size, and support 
pepper vines. Tippoo prohibited the produce of these from being 
gathered, and of course the woods supporting them were neglected ; 
but some pains having last year been bestowed, there is now a toler- 
able crop. In the neighbourhood of Kilidi are many gardens o\' A rcca 
palms, in which pepper is raised ; but among the Arecas neither Belel- 
/e^nor cardamoms are cultivated. The are planted wherever 

there is a supply of water, without regard to the exposure ; but they 
are sheltered from the west and south by several rowar of trees. 
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March 20. 
History of 
the Kilidi 
fuoiily. 


I here found a Br&hman, named Bayluru Dwuppay whose ancestors 
have been the hereditary writers of the chronicles of the Kilidi 
family. He engaged to give me the family book, called Kilidi Raya 
Paditti. It is in the old dialect and character of Karnata^ and con- 
tains 400 Slokams, or distichs; for, like all the other works of any 
note among the Hindus^ it is poetical. He afterwards forwarded a 
copy of the work to Purnea, who was so good as to add a translation 
into the modern language and character, and both of them have 
been delivered to the Bengal government. The family of the his- 
toriographer enjoyed an EnarUy or free land, to the amount of sixty 
Pagodas a year. 

From some particnlars explained to me out of this historical poem 
it would appear, that its chronology differs considerably from that 
of Ramuppa, The Kilidi family w^ere originally hereditary chiefs. 
(Gaiidas) of five or six villages in this neighbourhood, and were 
Simbhactars of the Malavara cast. Bhadraconda^ the son of Basw'- 
tippa Gauda, entered into the service of Krishna Rdyaru, who gave 
him the name of Seddsiva Nayaka, and conferred on him the here- 
ditary government of some districts in the year SaL 1422, being 
Sidarty. Kilidi continued the seat of government, until SaL 1436 
only. From Ikeri it was removed to Biddei'iiru^ in SaL 1568 (A^ Z). 
164-I-). Viru Magi, the last princess of the house of Kilidi, or Ikm, 
says Dwuppa, allowed her adoj)ted sons no power. She put the first 
to death when he was twenty-four years old, because he presumed 
to interfere with her intrigues. Soon afterwards Medicarey Nay aka, 
Rdjd of Chatrakal, took a young man, a weaver by cast, and brought 
him up as Basia'-appa Ndyaka, the murdered prince. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was not able to make any advantage of the young 
man’s claims, he lent him to Hyder, who espoused the cause of the 
Aveaver Avith much seeming earnestness, and carried him about Avith 
great pomp. He accompanied the pretender through the whole 
country, merely as an ally ; and, Vh'u Magi being detested on ac- 
count of her criminal life, many of the commandants of fortresses 
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were induced to deliver up their charge to tlie pretended CHAPTER 

XVII 

uppa. These were iinmediately garrisoned with the troops of his 
friend Hpder, The princess, conscious of the detestation in which March 20. 
she was held, retired v/ith her adopted son Somashecara to a strong 
hold named Belalla Rdya DurgOy and left her capital in charge of 
the Delawai) or prime minister, named Virapadnippa, On the ap- 
proach o^Hy(kr and the pretender, the people of Biddeniru deserted, 
and the Mussulman took possession without trouble. He laid siege 
to Belalla Raya DurgOy and after some time took the princess 
(Rany) and her adopted son prisoners. Thence he returned' to the 
capital, on which he bestowed his own name of Hyder Nagara ; and, 
disguise being no longer necessary, he began to treat the pretender 
with the utmost contempt, and at length induced the young man 
to quarrel with him, by taking his fiivoiiritc dancing girls, who by 
intercourse with a Mussulman were defiled. Immediately after the 
rupture, the pretender, the princess, and her adopted son, were sent 
to Madhu-giri Soon afterwards they were relieved by the Ma~ 
rattahSj who altogether neglected the pretender, and, knowing the 
weakness of his claims, dismissed him. The princess died on the 
road to Poormhofa pain in her bowels; but the Marattahsy with a 
view of taking advantage of his claims, carried the son to their 
capital. The people here do not know what has been his fate, and 
seem very little interested about the matter. The |>re tender, being 
in absolute want, applied to Hyder, who gave him free lands to the 
amount of 120 Pagodas a year, or 40 Rupees a month. He left two 
sons, who on the fall of Seringapatam collected a rabble, and began 
to plunder in the neighbourhood of Hossodary (fPostara of our 
maps, I suppose). They were soon taken by a party of British 
troops, and w'ere immediately hanged as lawless robbers. 

Seddsiva built a fort at Kilidi, which continued to be garrisoned Kilidi, and 
till the time of Hyder. The town never was large, and the only ^Seddsk^a. 
remarkable building is a temple of Iswara, which Seddska erected 
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March 21. 
^iagar, nijcl 
its com- 
merce. 


by orders of the god, who appeared to him in a dream. As a curio- 
sity, I was shown the pit whence Seddsiva dug out a treasure, and a 
sword, the commencement of his great fortune. To this he was 
conducted by siNaga, or hooded serpent, sent for the purpose by 
some propitious deity. While Seddsiva was asleep in a field, the 
Naga came, and shaded his head from the sun by raising up as an 
umbrella its large flat neck. The young man was awaked by a 
shriek from his mother, who, in looking after her son, found him 
under the power of the monster. He immediately started up to 
escape, but was opposed by the serpent, until he consented to 
follow it quietly, and was conducted to the place where the trea- 
sure was hid. Here the snake began to bite the ground, and make 
signs. At length Seddsiva^ having dug into the earth, found a cave 
filled with treasure, and containing a sword. Such are the fables 
by which the Hindu chiefs endeavour to gain the admiration and 
respect of their countrymen, whose credulity indeed renders the 
means very adequate to the end proposed. 

^\st March . — I went three cosses to Ikon, through a country 
entirely like that whic.h I saw yesterday. Near ikeri. is a well-built 
town, named Sugar, which at present is the residence of the chief 
of the district (Amildar). It stands on the southern bank of the 
Varaddj which is here a very small stream, as being near its source. 
Sdgar has some merchants of property, who export to a considerable 
distance the produce of the country. The exports are pepper, 
Betel-nut, and sandal wood ; about equal quantities of which go to 
the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, and to the country south of 
the Krishna, lately ceded by the Nizam to the Company. The 
prices are highest in the last mentioned territory ; but the expenses 
and duties are in proportion. The returns from both countries are 
chiefly made in cloths, there^being no manufactures in this neigh- 
bourhood. To Haiga the merchants of Sdgar send pepper, cloth, 
iron, and grain ; they receive from thence salt, coco-nuts, and Cut^ 
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or Terra Japonica, About one half of all the returns made to this CIUPTER 
country for its produce are in cash. The merchants say, that the 
sandal wood of the Ikeri R&yada is superior to that of either the 
south or east. They acknowledge the inferiority of their Betel-nut, 

According to the report of the custom-house, the quantity of Betel- 
nut exported annually from Sugar is about 8000 loads. That of 
pepper is about 500 loads. The load is about 8 MaundSy or 19bj Ib. 

During the time Ikeri was the residence of the princes descended Ikeri. 
from Seddsiva, it was a very large place, and by the natives is said, 
in round numbers, and with the usual exaggeration, to have con- 
tained 100,000 houses. Like Sudha, its walls are of very great ex- 
tent, and form three concentric enclosures, rather than fortifications. 

It had also a citadel, hut of no great strength, which until eight or 
ten years ago continued to be garrisoned. Within it was the palace 
of the Rdjdy constructed of mud and timber, like those of Tippoo, 
and by no means a large building. The wooden work has been 
neatly carved, and covered with false gilding. The temple of Siva, 
where the towm stood, is a large edifice, and is formed of stone 
brought from a great distance; but, as usual, it is destitute of cither 
elegance or grandeur. It is now repairing, and workmen have been 
brought from Goa for the purpose ; even the Portuguese of India 
being more skilful artists than any that can be procured in this 
country. At Ikeri there remains no town, but the devastation has 
not been occasioned by any calamity. When the court removed to 
BidderurUy the inhabitants willingly followed. Ikeri continued, 
however, to be the nominal capital ; the Rdjds were called by its 
name, and the coins were supposed to be struck there, although in 
fact the mint was removed. 

So long as the government of the Svoahhactar family lasted, the Coins, 
coins continued to be called Ikeri Pagodas and Fanams. On the 
conquest, the name was changed, first by Hyder into Bahadury, and 
then by Tippoo into Sultany. The princes of Mysore never coined 
Pagodas; but Canterua Narasingha Raya, the first of them who 
VoL. III. L 1 
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tahs by the 
Amildar* 


acquired considerable power, coined gold Fanams, called after hrs 
name Cantcf •rdya Fanams^ which we usually write Cantery. Ten 
of these formed a nominal Pagoda^ which accomptants commonly 
use. On the fall of Tippoo, the Mysore government, having found 
it convenient to coin Pagodas the same value with those before 
current, struck them at Mysore and Nagara, but restored the old 
name of IkerL 

The Sugar district (Taluc) extends to the bottom of the moun- 
tains, on the declivity of which are many woods that spontaneously 
produce pepper. These forests are said to be very unhealthy. 

The Amildar j who is a man of plain manners and good sense, says, 
that in this neighbourhood dry grains have been often tried, but 
have always failed; and that the goodness of the soil is merely appa- 
rent; for in general it is very shallow, and placed on a substratum 
of LatcritCy which renders the soil above it very unproductive of 
grain. Even rice thrives ill, although the deepest and richest soils 
are reserved for its cultivation. It must be observed, that in all 
the countries where it is found the opinion of the unfitness of the 
soil for dry grains is prevalent. The Amildar makes a curious ob- 
servation. He says, that in the country to the eastward the surface 
is covered with stones; but under these there is a fine cool earth ; 
while here, the surface is earth, but under that there is a dry rock 
which burns up every thing. It must, however, be observed, that 
the forests here are greatly superior to those farther east ; owing 
probably to the roots of trees being able to penetrate into the cre- 
vices of the rock, and to get at water, which is here generally 
found at no great depth from the surface : but to the eastward, 
before watdr can be procured, the wells must be dug to a consider- 
able depth. 

The Amildar says, that he was employed by the Sultan in a diplo- 
matic capacity at Poonah when Seringapatam was taken. He would 
have been successful in procuring assistance for his then master, 
bad the dissensions among the Marattah chiefs permitted them to 
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act. Scindia was decidedly in favour of the Sultan ; but was quite 
destitute of money ; and the army which he had at Poonah^ after 
having expended all the means that they possessed, had for some 
time been subsisted on plunder. The Amildar says, that Tippoo's 
government, wh^n compared with that of the Marattahs^ \v?ls excel- 
lent ; and, notwithstanding all the evils the people suffered from 
the extortions of the Aaophs, and the attacks of invading armies, 
the}* enjoyed a comparatively great security. The government 
never subsisted by open plunder; wliercas among the Marattah 
chiefs there are very few who do not support their troops by avowed 
robbery. 

£2d March, — I went three cosses to Ghenasu-guli. The country 
all the way is hilly, and is considered by the natives as totally use- 
less, although in many places the nature of thesoil would admit of 
the use of the j)lough. It does not even answer for pasture, and 
the coarse, rank grass that grows upon it in the rainy season can- 
not he made into hay. 'Once a year, in order to keep the country 
clear, it is burned. This is probably the reason of the stunted ap- 
pearance of the trees. On the whole, no desert in Africa can be 
less productive of use to man. At Ghenasii-guli there is no market 
( Bazar) ; but there is a small village of Haiga BrahmanSy who, to 
judge from the appearance of the houses, are in easy circumstances. 
They cultivate some fine gardens. 1 here met with Rani* Row^ 
chief officer (Subadar) of the Nagara principality (Rdyada), a very 
gentleman-like person, which is ratlier uncommon in people of his 
cast. He agrees entirely with the other natives, in thinking the 
higher lands of this Rayada totally useless. 

23d March. — I went three cosses to Duma^ ov^Dumam, The coun- 
try resembles that which I came through yesterday, and on the 
whole way I did not see the smallest trace of cultivation. I passed 
through a very long wood where pepper grows spontaneously. The 
trees are very fine, and the soil is apparently good; but it is quite 
neglected by the natives, who say that the pepper is of no value 
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It is watered by the Pada-gopt, a rivulet that, after passing through 
the Garsopa district, falls into the inlet of the sea at Honawera, At 
Duma there is only one house belonging to a Malawar Gauda ; but 
it is a very large one. 

24th March, — Although I had desired the guides to divide the 
road into tolerably equal stages, I found this day’s journey to Fatah'- 
petta very short. It was called two Sultanp cosses. The country is 
rather opener than what we passed through on the two preceding 
days ; but a large proportion of the small quantity of rice-ground 
is waste. 

Fatah-petta, or the town of victory, is usually pronounced Puttp- 
pet. It was built by Hyder in commemoration of an advantage 
which he gained at this place over the troops of the princess of 
Ikcri, At first he built five hundred houses ; but finding that the 
place injured the trade of Naggar^ and gave a facility to smuggling, 
he reduced the shops to fifty, and they have now decreased to 
twenty- five. Near the town runs a small Stream, commonly called 
Ram Chandra-piira from the place where it has its source ; but its 
proper name is the Sarawati, North from Fatah-petta^ it receives a 
small branch, and forms the Pada-gbpi, 

At this place the Rhjds had a farm, which an overseer now culti- 
vates on account of the government. It produces coeo-nuts, Arecasy 
and rice ; and is finely supplied with water by a canal, which is 
supplied from a perennial stream as clear as crystal. No experiment 
is made at this farm, nor any attempt at improving the usual culti- 
vation of the country ; which is the only rational inducement that 
could lead a prince to farm. On the contrary, it is in a more slo- 
venly condition than any plantation that I have seen in the country. 
At this farm the llajlLs had a Mahah or palace, consisting of three 
squares, which are surrounded by low, mean buildings covered with 
tiles. These, however, contained baths, and all such conveniences 
as a Hindu chief requires. Near the palace are stables for the 
cattle of the farm. 
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25th March . — I went two cosses to the centre of Hyder Nasara, CHAFfER 

^ X vn 

through a fog so thick that I could see little of the country. It is 
extremely hilly, and overgrown with woods, in which there are 
many fortified defiles and passes, that are guarded by armed men gara, or Bid- 
in the service of the Mysore Raj/t. ' dnmu. 

I remained three days at Nagara^ where I met with a kind recep- 
tion from Captain Lloyd of the Bombay army, who commanded the 
garrison in the fort. 

Nagara was originally called Bidder 'huUy^ or Bamboo-village, and 
consisted of a temple dedicated to Nilcunta (Blue-neck, one of tlie 
titles of Siva ), and surrounded by a few houses, under the direc- 
tion of a Brahman chief. Sivuppa, son of Chica Simcana, removed 
the seat of government from Ikeri to this place, and changed its 
name into Bidderuru, or Bamboo-place, TIic whole revenue of the 
country being then expended here, it immediately became a town 
of great magnitude and commerce. The situation is also favourable 
for trade, as the Hosso Angady pass, leading from Mangalore this 
way, is one of the best roads in the western mountains. The town 
is said to have contained 20,000 houses, besides a very great num- 
ber of huts ; but, on account of the inequality of tlie ground, could 
never have b<^en closely built. It was defended by a circle of 
woods, hills, and fortified defiles, extending a great way in circum- 
ference, and containing many Bamboos, from which the name of 
the place was derived. The space within these defences is much 
larger than was ever occupied by the city, and contained many 
hills, woods, gardens, and rice fields. Toward the centre stood the 
RajlCs palace, situated on a high hill, and surrounded by a citadel. 

To this Hyder added some new works ; but, being commanded by 
some neighbouring hills, it never was capable of much defence. 

Mltx Hyder took the town, its trade increased greatly ; for he made 
it his principal arsenal, and employed many people in making arms 
and ammunition. He also continued the mint, and much money 
was coined there during his reign. He gave great encouragement 
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to merchants, and endeavoured, to introduce the cultivation of 
mulberries and silk, but in this he had little or no success. On the 
March 2j. QQtside of the fort, he built a palace, and resided in it three years. 

On the invasion by General Mathews, the commandant of the fort, 
by way of showing an inclination to make an obstinate defence, 
burnt the palace ; and the whole town shared the same fate during 
an engagement which took place on Tippoo's coining up with his 
army. It is commonly reported by our olficers, that General Ma- 
tliews was surprised ; and, indeed, from his infatuated conduct, that 
would appear to have been the case; yet the people here say, that 
he had given them eight days previous notice of the probability of 
a siege, and of consequence they lost little more than their houses, 
as they had time to remove all their valuable effects. The palace 
was rebuilt by Tippoo, elated with the victory of which he made so 
cruel a use; but in the short time that has since intervened, it is 
now almost a ruin; for it is built entirely of mud and timber; and 
on these materials the excessive rains of this climate have so strong 
an effect, that without a very complete repair once in three or four 
years, no building of this kind will stand for any length of time. 
yippoo also re-established the mint and arsenal, and recalled tlie 
people ; but a great many of them did not return, being under sus- 
])cnse for the event of the siege of Mangalore. 

After the peace of 1783, Tippoo returned to Bidderuru, and imme- 
diately afterwards his officers began to be troublesome to the mer- 
chants, and put a stop to all commerce with those vdio did not 
belong to the dominions. At his death the town contained 

between fourteen and fifteen hundred houses, besides huts ; one 
hundred and fifty new houses have been since built, and merchants 
are resorting to it from all quarters. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, to arrive at its former greatness, as it is neither the seat of a 
court, nor of any public works. It possesses no manufactures; so 
that its chief support will be its trade, as being a convenient 
thoroughfare. The mint is maintained, and every liberty granted 
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to merchants ; which seems to be all the encouraseinent that could riiArriiR 
with propriety be given. 

During tlie princesses (Rams) i>:overnment a hundred families 25 . 

, Clnistians. 

of Kankany Christians had settled at Bidderuru, and subsisted chiefly 
by distilling and selling spirituous liquors. Their condition may 
be estimated by knowing, that the building of their church cost 
12 PagodaSj or less than 5 1, They were, however, able to support a 
priest, and to maintain some form of worship. In the reign of 
Tippoo they were all carried to Seringapatam ; but, since the fall of 
that place, ten families have returned, and are living in great po- 
verty. The cliurch was pulled down by the Cazi, who was a furious JMus.sulman 
bigot, and delighted in overthrowing what he called the temples of 
idolaters. There were at this place many inscriptions on stone ; but 
they were all broken to pieces by the zealot. With the ruins of 
temples he built a handsome mosque, and settled in it three priests 
(Moullahs), with whom he passed his leisure time in prayer, and 
exercises of religion. When he saw the Christian flag displayed on 
the fort, he could not endure the abomination, and immediately 
withdrew towards Mecca, The three priests remain in the mosque, 
where, in place of being pampered by the charity of the Asophsy 
and other officers of distinction, they drag out an existence upon an 
annual pension of 2 Pagodas, or 16^. Their being allowed anything 
is however a great proof of Purnea's moderation; as they are still 
living in the spoils of Hindu temples, torn from the gods at their 
instigation. 

During my stay here I had frequent intercourse with the Hitjiny jiujhuf 
Swami, one of the four great chiefs of the Sivabhaclay' religion. His 
predecessors were the of the Ikeri family, and had obtained 

from them free-gift lands to the yearly amount of 3000 Pagodas 
(1208/. \6s, Sd.), By Hyde)' and Tippoo the whole was gradually 
taken away, and no allowance has been made to him since the 
country has been granted to the Rdjd of Mysore. He has, it is true, 
a village considered as his property; but he pays rent for it like 
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any other farmer. Whether it be owing to his poverty or to his 
good sense I know not, but he is quite free from pride or affec- 
tation ; a kind of virtue that I do not expect among those who, 
like him, are considered by their followers as incarnations of the 
deity. 

The Szvami says, that a brotlier of Chinna Basw'-uppa is still alive 
in the Marattah territories, aijd lives near Savanuru. Somashecara^ 
the last adopted son of tlie princess, died in the Marattah country 
unmarried, but has left behind him relations who are living with 
the brother of Chinna Basw'-uppa, By the Swami this person is con- 
sidered as tlie lawful heir of the family. In case of his line failing, 
the relations of Somashccara would be entitled to the succession. 

The original Matam or college of the Hujiny Swami was at liar a- 
punya^hully ; but the seat was removed to this neighbourhood in 
the time of Choudeia Budrtia^ who founded Ikcri. According to 
the Swamij Swahhactar is the proper name of the cast, which arose 
in the following manner, IswarOj having been displeased that his 
worship was neglected on this earth, commanded BasTva, or the 
bull on which he rides, to assume a human form, and to recall man- 
kind to the true worship. Baswa was veiy reluctant to go among 
such a wicked race of beings ; but at last consented, and took upon 
liimsclf the form of a child, and was born in the family of a Bruh- 
man. Having, while a boy, performe:d sundry miracles, and per- 
suaded his supposed parents of his divine nature, he was called by 
the name of Baswdna, In the year Vicrama of the Kail-yugam 3875 
( A, D. 775), he took with him his sister, and went to Kalydn-pura, 
a citj^ in the country now belonging to the Nizam, but at that time 
the residence of a prince named Bejala, who was a Jai}i. While this 
Rqjd was sitting in his court surrounded by all his officers, there 
fell from the heaven called Coilasa a letter, which no one present 
could read. The stranger, who had already obtained some reputa- 
tion, was calleil, and read the letter, which informed the Rdjd^ that 
is a certain place he would find a treasure amounting to some 
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millions of Rupees. The treasure having been found, Baswana v)tis CHAPTER 
made prime minister, and. married the daughter of a certain Mo- 
iuersa, Bmwana's sister now became pregnant, without having March 25. 
been married. She alleged, that she had been impregnated by 
Iswara; and, as a proof of her veracity, the child came from her 
back, in place of being born in tlie usual manner. The child was 
called Chinna Bastcana. Tlie Baswa then began publicly to teach, 
that the only true worship was that of Iswara^ or Siva ; and, having 
gained many proselytes, he made 196,000 JangamaSy some of whom 
were allowftB^/to marry, and others were ordained to be Sannydsis. 

In the year Raeshasa, of the Kali-yugam 59\ \ (A. D. 811) the time 
for the Baswa's remaining on earth having been expired, he went 
to Capilyy a place at the junction of the Malapahari ( Malpurga) 
with the Krishna. At that place was a celebrated image of Iswara, 
which, on the appearance of BamanUy opened, and desired him to 
enter. Baswana replied, that nobody would believe that he had 
entered into a stone, and requested that the god would assume the 
form of Jangama ; which he accordingly did, and, having clasped 
Baswana in his arms, they became as one person, and ascended to 
Coilasu on Wednesday the 1st of Margasirsha, at 21 \io\xx% (Gurries) 
of the night. 

Chinna Baswana succeeded his uncle as minister, and three months 
afterwards Bejala Rdjd was killed by three servants of that per- 
sonage, named JagddevUy Maleya, and Bumuna. He was succeeded 
by Vira Vassuuntay who is allowed by the Swaml to have been also a 
Jain, 

The Sivabhactars are divided into two sects ; the one is called 
Vira SivCy and comprehends all the JangamaSy and by far the greater 
part of the Banijigaru, who are of a much higher rank than the 
artists and cultivators who wear the Linga or emblem of their deity, 
and who compose the second division called Samana Sivd, All the 
descendants of Jangamas continue to be of that class, whose proper 
profession, like that of the BrdhmanSy is to subsist upon alms. The 
VoL. III. Mm 
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Upadisa of a Jangama tnay be given to any Simbhactar^ who is thus 
adopted into the sacred order; but this practice is condemned by 
those who are strict The descendants, however, of these adopted 
Jangamas enjoy all the privileges of the sacred order. This class 
of men has so multiplied, that in order to procure a subsistence 
many of them are compelled to pursue the low occupations of the 
world. 

The Swami says, that lavara created the FSdas^ and also created 
many sects, some of which ought to follow one part of the sacred 
books, and some are bound to obey other portions of th^'se writings. 
The Vira Siva ought to reject the'grcater part of the doctrine of 
the V6das concerning Curma, or ceremonials ; that is to say, the 
offerings of Ydgamy or sacrifice, washing of the head, Puja, and the 
like. They are, however, permitted to follow part of the Curma, 
and to give Dkana and DkarmOy two kinds of alms bestowed on 
religious men. These ought only to be given to Jangamas ; 
but many of the laity, who are of the division called Samana, have 
been persuaded heretically to give to the Brahmans both kinds of 
alms. The Vira Siva reject altogether the Brihmans, and never 
employ them at any ceremony to read prayers (Mantrams), The 
doctrine of the Vidas^ which the Sivahhactars are bound to follow, is 
called CrfiiaA/i, and consists in an acknowledgment of the gods, and 
in prayer. The Vira Ska follow in part only this doctrine, and coik- 
fine their worship entirely to IswarUf his family and dependants : 
but the Samana Siva consider Vishnu and Br&kma as the same with 
Iswara, and worship them accordingly. These Samana Siva act as 
Pikjkris 'm some temples, especially those of Bama; but the Swami 
consid^s this as an abominable heresy. 

The Smam s&ys, that the eighteen Purmas were written by a 
very piems jBrdAmnn named Vyisa; and that ten of them contain 
doctrines which he considers as sound. Next in authority to the 
Vidas, however, he considers twenty-eight Agamat, which contaiii 
as account of the doctrines taught by all sector with warnings to 
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avoid such as are heretical. Next in point of authority to these, CHa 
is the Bama Purana^ written originally in the Andray language, by 
Andray Cavi Somaderu^ at the command of Baswana^ who did not 
deliver any thing in writing. The work has been translated into 
the Karmtaca language by Bhima Carol; and of this translation a 
copy, which the Swami gave me, has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. Many commentaries have been written by different 
learned Jangamas, 

At each Matam, or college, is a chief Sanny&si^ who gives the 
Upadha of this rank to several children that become his disciples 
and servants. These Sannydsis are of various ranks, and some of 
them are even permitted to marry. They must be all children of 
Jangamas, From among these Sannydsis, the chief Guru or Swami 
of the Matam chooses the most pious person; and, when he is 
apprehensive of the approach of death, gives him the Upadisa pecu- 
liar to his elevated rank, and delivers over to him his book and 
authority. The successor, so soon as master of the Upadha, is con- 
sidered as being the same with Iswara. 

The Guru reprimands his followers for small faults, and possesses 
the power of excommunication for great crimes, such as eating 
animal food, or drinking spirituous liquors. He also possesses the 
power of reconciling a man to his wife, when she has committed 
adultery with a man of the cast. In such cases, he reprimands the 
woman, but will seldom permit the husband to turn her away. If 
the crime has been committed with a man of another cast, the Guru 
does not interfere to prevent divorce; but the husband is not under 
any necessity of parting with his wife ; for on paying a fine for her 
purification, he may retain her. 

The Swami says, that at certain periods the fourteen Locums of 
the world are destroyed by water. The Baswa stands in the middle 
of the deluge, which reaches only half way up his thighs, and all 
living creatures arneyaved by Uyinghold of his hair. The world is 
afterwards restor^iia^by Imara, who lives in Codasu, It is thither 
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that after death the spirits of good men go, and arc united to the 
substance of God, where they are exempted from all future change. 
There is no other heaven, such as Mee^ha^ or Sorghum ; but there 
are various purgatories, and hells, in which are punished the spirits 
of wicked men, either for a time, or for eternity, according to the 
nature of their transgressions. The spirits of men who have been 
neither bad nor good in the extreme are born again, some as men,^ 
others as animals; on which account, except in battle, the Siva- 
hhactars kill no animal. The crime of the premeditated death of an 
insect is quite the same with that of a man, nor is a cow more sacred 
than any other animal. 

Having assembled the principal merchants, they say, that since 
the time of the Rdjds and of Hyder, owing to a removal of the court, 
and of extensive public works, the trade of the place has greatly 
diminished. It never, was the seat of private manufactures ; but 
still has a considerable trade, and is the residence of several wealthy 
merchants, who export the produce of the country. This consists 
of pepper. Betel-nut^ sandal wood, and cardamoms. The merchants 
cannot state the quantity of any of these articles exported, either 
now, or at any former period. They say, that advances to the 
cultivators are seldom made ; but, when the owner of a plantation 
takes advances six months before crop-time, he gets one half of 
the value of the estimated produce. The price of the commodity 
is not fixed, but it is taken at the common" market-price at the 
time of delivery, deducting ten per cent, for the money advanced. 
The greater part of the produce is, however^ bought up for ready 
money, immediately after crop season, and more than one half of 
it is purchased by merchants of the Marattah territory, or other 
distant countries ; some of whom come hither in person, and others 
employ agents. Every merchant, whether native or foreign, has 
certain families with whom he commonly deals ; and at the proper 
seasons he goes round to their houses, and c sets the produce of 
their farms. Fairs or markets are not in use. 
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The Marat tak merchants purchase pepper, cardamoms, and san- 
dal : the of this place, being cut, is not fit for their purpose. 
They bring for sale a great variety of cloths, thread, and cotton- 
wool, most of which are again exported from hence. They also 
bring wheat, Callai^ (Cicer arietinum)^ and Danya^ a carminative 
seed like anise. 

The merchants of Mangalore^ and other places below the western 
Crhats^ take from hence pepper, wheat, Callay^ Danya^ tamarinds, 
capsicum, cotton-wool, cotton- thread, Goni (cloth made of the 
Crotolaria juncea ), cotton-cloth, blankets, iron, iron- work, and 
steel. They bring up salt, rice. Horse-gram (Dolichos bijiorus)^ 
coco-nuts, oil, turmeric, and sandal-wood. 

From the ceded provinces south of the Krishna, the merchants 
import cotton-cloths, and take back Betel-nut, pepper, and car- 
damoms. 

From the Chatrakal principality are imported buffaloes, sheep> 
blankets, Ghee (boiled butter), and tobacco. 

From Gubi, Sira, Bangalore, &c. are brought cotton cloths, to- 
bacco, blankets, Goni, sheep, steel, and iron. Tlie exports to all 
these places are pepper. Betel-nut, and cardamoms. 

Merchants from the dominions of Arcot, and those of the Com- 
pany below the eastern Ghats,, bring cotton cloth, with European 
and Chinese goods ; and take back Betel-nut and pepper. The 
merchants say, that three quarters of the whole produce are pur- 
chased with ready money ; and the imports brought are equal only 
to the amount of the remainder. 

The pepper of Nagara is here reckoned better than that of the 
sea-coast ; and a Barsi merchant says, that it sells higher at Bombay 
than the pepper of Malabar, The average price here is 23 Ikeri 
Pagodas fox every Niza (Nidge, of vulgar English) of 21 Maunds, 
each weighing 40 of tSe Cucha Seers of Mangalore, that is used for 
Jagovy; so that Niza should weigh 51<5| lb., and sells for 92 
Rupees* The carpage to Mangedore is one Rupee a Maund, making 
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Carriage. The roads being bad, most of the goods are carried between this 
and Mangalore by porters. A man's hire between the two places is 
3 Rupees^ ox 6s.; and he carries 3 Maundsy or 73f lb. To the 
country toward the east and north, all goods are sent on oxen, as 
back loads, each carrying 8 Maunds, or ipdf lb. For each load the 
hire is 4 Rupees'^ox 10 Gavadas, or days journies ; the Gavada being 
computed at four Sultan^ cosses, or Hardariesy or at about ]4f Bri- 
tish miles ; so that the carriage of one hundred- weight costs almost 
Id. a mile. 

Betel-nvi. The most important article of export from Nagara is BeteUnuty 
which is fit for the consumption of all the country to the eastward 
as far as Madras. The merchants cannot state the quantity. In 
Ttppoo's reign the merchants were afraid to purchase, knowing that 
obstacles would be put in their way. The whole, therefore, fell 
into the bands of the dependants of the Asophs, at a low price, and 
was exported on their account to Seringapatam, Bangalorey and 
other cities in the dominions ; for the trade with foreign 

countries was prohibited. Owing to this, the cultivation was dimi- 
nished ; but the merchants think that this foolish plan had not 
continued so long as to occasion the loss of many of the trees; but 
that their produce was only diminished from a want of due culti- 
vation. This year, all due encouragement having been given, it is 
expected that the produce will equal what it did at any former 
period. The price just now is higher than it was in Hpder's go- 
vernment, and amounts to 20 Pagodas a NizUy or Candy. 

Cardamoms. It is evident from the considerable exportation of cardamoms 
from hence, all of which are the produce of Coorgy that what was 
stated at TeUichtry as the amount of car^moms reared in that 
country, is applicable only to the quantity sent down to Mahban 
I have reason to believe, that a much greater quantity comes 
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through the Mysore Rd^d's territories, although I received no proper CHAPTER 
account of the specific quantity. ^ vJiviL/ 

The grain measure in livery village is different ; and even in Na~ Match 
gara, that which the cultivators use is different from that by which 
grain is sold in the market. The Sida, or Cucha Seer of ^0-^ cubical 
inches, is however the foundation of both. 

The Colaga of the farmers contains 183-jV cubical inches. The 
Candaca of 20 Colagas is, therefore, equal to nearly bushel. The 
market measure is a third larger. 

The climate here is nearly the same with that of Sudha, In the Climate and 
day-time the winds, at present, are pretty strong from the west- 
ward* The same plants that one month ago were in flower, w^hen I 
was at Kunda-pura in the same latitude, are now coming into flower 
here; the difference of elevation making this climate a month 
later than that of the sea- coast. It is' remarkable, that in many 
parts of India, during March and April, there are on shore strong 
winds blowing directly from the sea ; while in the offing it is a 
perfect calm. Thus in Bengal tjicre arc, at that season, very strong 
southerly winds ; while in the bay calms prevail until May or June. 

On the coast of Malabar^ the south-west monsoon does not com- 
mence blowing with strength until the beginning of the rainy 
season ; but on shore there are strong westerly winds from about 
the vernal equinox. 

The ground levelled for the cultivation of wet crops is here called lowlands* 
Gudday, and is not subdivided into different kinds. The bottoms of 
vallies only are levelled, and are chiefly watered by the rain ; but . 
there are also some small reservoirs, from which a few days supply 
can be obtained in the rainy season, when there happens to be no 
fall for eight or ten days. For the same purpose, the water of some 
rivulets is turned into channels by dams; but irrigation is much 
neglected ; and although in many places the rivulets are perennial, 
the farmers do not endeavour to take two crops in one yemr. The 
only crops taken from watered ground are rice and sugar-cane. 
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In order to give time to the cultivators, part of the rice is sown 
dry seed, and part is transplanted ; the seasons for these two modes 
of cultivation being different. Every kind of rice that is sown here 
takes six months to grow ; and they are of less variety than usual, 
namely, Billy Battu^ or Heggai^ and Jolaghena^ which may be culti- 
vated both ways ; and Honasena^ or Kentfa, which can be sown only 
as dry-seed. 

The Bara-butta cultivation is conducted as follows. In the course 
of the five months following the winter solstice, the field gets four 
single ploughings. In the second month after the vernal equinox, 
it is manured with leaf- dung, and ploughed once. After the next 
rain, the seed is mixed with dry cow-dung, sown broad-cast, and 
covered by the implement called Corada, which differs from that 
of Banaw&si in having its section composed of three sides of a square, 
as in Plate XXIX, Fig. 78, in place of being a segment of a circle. 
A month after sowing, when the young rice is about four inches 
high, the field is turned over with a small plough, to kill the grass, 
and to destroy part of the young corn, which is always sown too 
thick. After this, the field is again smoothed with the same imple- 
ment, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns, as described at Bana^ 
wdsi. In the second month after the summer solstice, all the banks 
are repaired, to retain the water on the fields, which are then 
ploughed again, and smoothed with the implement called Aligena 
Coradu (Plate XXIX. Fig. 77.)* A large rake, called Halacu^ is 
then drawn by the hand over the field, to remove the weeds. In 
the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the weeds are removed 
by the hand. In the two months preceding the shortest day, the 
crop is ripe. It is cut close by the ground, and for four days is 
allowed to lie loose on the field. It is then stacked in heaps, with 
the ean inward, but without having been bound up in sheaves. In 
the course of three months, it is trampled out by oxen. The grain 
with the husk is preserved in store-houses, or straw bags, and is 
only made into rice as it may be wanted for immediate use. 
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The process for transplanted rice, call^jg twenty 

In order to raise the seedlings, in the c<i equinox, a plot is in- March as. 
days during the month following the manured with any Sp’iamed 

undated, and ploughed four times. It jg cattle that have 
kind of fresh leaves, and with the dung toughed down, and the 
been littered with dried leaves. These ^ 

mud is smoothed, first with the Noli (Plj^g yg^ed^n 

afterwards by the Mara, whieh is a squat^^ 
the same manner. The field is then drairt^g between the vernal 
water only remain. In any of the three d broad-cast. As 

equinox and the summer solstice, the see . j^g ^g^y 
this is the dry season, the seedling plot i , o„ the fifth day after 
receive a supply of water from some rivul,ig,^gd to drain from 
the seed has been sown, the whole water ^pter which it is con- 
the plot ; and for three days this is kept d^ transplantation. The 
stantly inundated, till the seedlings are fximmaated during the 
field, into which they are to be removed. in the course of 
two months following the summer solstbyr times. It is then 
three days during that period is plough, afterwards, in the 
manured, in the same manner as the plot 
course of two or three days, it is ploughel 
mud is then smoothed with the NoH, ai 
water having been let off to the depth o: 
lings are transplanted into the field, whij 
underwater; and a month after it has 
must be removed by the hand. The hai^ 
ceding the winter solstice. 

All the fields are capable of both »U;and least productive' 
transplanting is reckoned most troublesUn extent, that in the 
and requires most seed. A Candaca of id, .gg^, . d^y-seed 
transplanting cultivation requires one Cf^he produce of all the 
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if; that is, 30 seeds in the former, and 
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second 4131 ; average 3983. At this rate,* llie Candaca %omr\g on a CHAPTER 
good soil is 79,660 square feet; and the acre in the transplanted 
cultivation requires parts of a bushel of seed ; and in the M^ch25. 

dry-seed y’oWo' bushel. The pix»duce in both cases is 29 bushels. 

I then measured 1*|- Colaga of poor land, which proportionably re- 
quires more seed than that of a good quality. 1 found, that it con- 
tained 2880 square feet ; so that the Candaca of poor land contains 
nearly 47,127 square feet. This plot produces ont. Candaca^ and 
consequently about 16-j^ seeds; and an acre at this rate would 
require bushel of seed, and would produce 25 ^ 25 ^ bushels. 

From this it would appear, that a Candaca of land is not a measure of 
definite extent. I think that this man spoke the truth. 

The same people who gave me the account of the cultivation of Siigar-cane. 
rice say, that the sugar-cane cultivated here is the Maracabo, or 
stick-cane. The ground fit for it is that which has a supply of 
water in the dry season. Any soil will do, but a red earth is reckoned 
the best. In the month preceding the vernal equinox, they plough 
four times ; and then throughout the field, at the distance of one 
cubit and a half, they form with a hoe trenches one cubit wide, and 
one span deep. Tliey then cover the field with straw, dry grass, 
and leaves, and burn them to serve as a manure. The soil in the 
bottom of the trenches is afterwards loosened with a hoe ; and a 
man, with his hand, opens up the loose earth, puts in a little dung, 
and upon this places horizontally, and parallel to the sides of the 
trench, cuttings of the cane, each containing four or five joints. 

These he covers with a little dung and earth. Tlie cuttings are 
placed in one row, in each bed, the end of the one being close to 
that of another. Once a day, for a month, the canes must be wa- 
tered with a pot ; the young plants are then about a cubit high ; 
and, the earth round them having been previously loosened with a 
sharp pointed stick, a little dung should be given to their roots. 

After this, the ridges are thrown down, and the earth is collected 
toward the rows of young cane, which by this means are placed on 
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ridges, with a trench intervening between every two rows. Until 
the rains commence, these trenches mast every other day be filled 
March 2o. with water. In the month preceding the autumnal equinox, in 
order to prevent them from being eaten by the jackalls and rats 
(Bandicotes), the canes are tied up in bundles of from five to ten, 
and each of these is surrounded by a service of straw rope. In tea 
months they are fit for cutting, and require no farther trouble. 
The crop season lasts one month. Five Colagas of land, or about 
tVVo parts of an acre, form what is considered as a large field of 
sugar-cane, and will produce one MaundsLud a half Jagory^ each 
containing 40 Seers of 24 Dudus weight. At this rate, an 
acre of cane would produce only about 80j lb.; but these people 
do not state the produce of their rice land at more than a third of 
the truth ; and respecting the sugar, they fall into at least an equal 
fault. Their mill consists of three cylinders moving by a perpetual 
screw, and turned by a man with a capstan bar, which is fixed to the 
cylinder in the centre. No addition is made to the juice when it 
is boiled into Jagory, which is done in flat iron boilers. The whole 
apparatus is extremely rude. On the second year a crop of Ratoons 
is taken, on the third year the roots are dug up, and the field is 
again planted with cane ; so that it is never reinvigorated by a 
succession of crops. If a sugar-cane garden be to be converted 
into a rice field it is allowed a year’s fallow before the rice is sown. 

Dry grains. On the lower part of the hills bordering on the rice grounds, are 
some small plots of land 'called Hakelu, or Mackey , which are culti- 
vated for dry-grains. The whole is of a small extent, and of a bad 
quality : the Ricinus^ for instance, does not grow more than two feet 
high. The grains cultivated on these fields are Udu (or Phaseolus 
minimoo Roxb:), Huts" Ellu (Verhesina satvea Roxb;), Huruli (Rki^ 
nus palma christi)^ Harulu (DoUchos hijlorus)^ Rugy (Cynosurus 
corocanus). 

Plantations. The garden cultivation is here of great importance, and produces 
about one third of the whole revenue. Much of it is conducted by 
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Haiga Brdhmans ; but they have not, as in the exclusii’’e CHAPTER 

possession. The most favourable situation is the head of a valley, 
where the two hills approach each other. By raising a bank from March 25. 
hill to hill, a tank is formed at the upper extremity ; and along the 
declivity of each hill a canal is made from whence all the interme- 
diate ground on the slopes, and in the valley below, can be sup- 
plied with water, and is planted for a garden. At the junction of 
the hills, or lowest part of the valley, the water from both sides is 
again collected, and carried down to where the valley is wide, and 
is cultivated with rice. A western exposure is reckoned very pre- 
judicial ; but I see some very thriving gardens which face the 
setting sun. They are sheltered from its withering influence by- 
tali groves of forest trees. In some cool places, where the water is 
near the surface, the trees grow without irrigation ; but then they 
require a great quantity of dung, and do not produce much fruit. 

Gardens are also made on plains, where a tank or canal affords a 
supply of water. These thrive very well. The Cagadali soil is here 
likewise preferred to all others. 

The seed of the Areca is managed in the same manner as at SersL 
In the month preceding the autumnal equinox of the second year, 
the young plants are removed into another nursery, where they are 
planted a cubit distant, and manured with Nelli (Phyllanthus ew- 
hlica) leaves and dung. This nursery must be kept clear of weeds, 
manured twice a year, and in the dry season should receive water 
once in eight days. The seedlings remain in it two years, when 
they are fit for transplantation. The gardens are formed as at Sersi; 
but when the Arecas are three years old, they are removed into the 
garden, planted close to the drains for letting off the water, and 
remain there two years, when they are finally placed in the spots 
where they are to grow. Once in twenty or thirty years only the 
watering channels are filled up with fresh earth, and then are not 
allowed water. During that year, the garden is kept moist by occa- 
sionally filling the drains. The water in these is, however, reckoned 
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CHiftSfSffill very piJ^udicialj and is never thrown upon the beds. Once in two 
years the garden is dpg near the trees, and manured. The manure 
March 25 . dung, above which are placed the leafy twigs of all kinds of trees. 

When an Areca dies, a new one is planted in its stead ; so that in 
an old garden there are trees of all ages. On this account, although 
a Candaca of land will plant 300 trees, in the books of revenue these 
are only rated as 100 taxable Arecas, When the trees are sixteen 
years old they are employed to support pepper vines. Here few or 
no cardamoms are raised. In some gardens there are a few plants, 
but they are not productive. After having been boiled, the Betels 
nuts are cut into pieces. According to the report of the cultivators, 
a garden of a thousand rated trees in a good soil produces twenty- 
five Maunds of prepared Betel-nut^ each Maund containing 60 Seers^ 
of 24 Dudus M^eight. The pepper of such a garden will be four 
Maunds of the same weight. The extent of this garden is about 
796,600 square feet, or about acres. Its produce of Betel-nut 
weighs 920“ lb. worth 14/. Qs. 6d.; and of pepper 117 lb, worth 
19 s. A^d. A garden rated at two thousand trees is reckoned a good 
one; anything less is small. Five thousand Arecas constitute a 
very great garden. Many proprietors of gardens have no rice 
ground. For dung, they must keep cows, and female buffaloes; 
but this is far from being a charge against the garden, which in the 
dry season supplies the cattle abundantly with grass, and in the 
rainy season they pasture on the hills without cost to the owner, 
who sells the males which he rears. Four men can work a garden 
of two thousand rated trees, and collect the fruit and pepper. In 
an ordinary situation, to bring such a garden to perfection will cost 
about 1000 Pagodas, or 403/. 8^. 1 l^d., besides 100 Pagodas for the 
tank; but of this the government advances one half. The only 
return, until the garden becomes productive, is from the plantains. 
The cultivators say, that they never take advances for the pro- 
duce of their gardens, but sell for ready money when it is fit for 
market. 
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The fields here are called the property of the government ; but CHAPTER 
the government cannot legally dispossess any farmer of his lands 
so long as he pays the rent, which is also considered as fixed. The 
Guddat^f or rice ground, only is taxed ; and each farmer has annexed com land, 
to this a portion of Mackey^ or dry-field. The whole of this is of 
little value, and pays no tax ; but it gives room for evil practices ; 
what is really Gudday^ being sometimes, by the connivance of the 
accomptants, called Mackey. The pasture land is common. The 
fanner can neither sell his land, nor let it on mortgage. If he be 
not able to pay his rent, he goes away; but, if either he or his 
descendants recover stock enough, they may return, and claim their 
heritage, and any new occupant would be obliged to relinquish the 
property. The rent is paid in money, according to a valuation 
made by Sivuppa, of the Kilidi family ; and for each Candaca of 
ground, according to its quality, amounts to from 3 to 10 Ikeri 
Fanams. Allowing that the land of the Gauda of veracity was of the 
best quality, this rent will amount to less than one sixth of the 
produce, 10 Fanams being worth almost 6s. Sd.y and 29 Candacasof 
rough rice, at one sixth of an Ikeri Pagoda, the usual price, being 
worth nearly 1/. 18^. li^d. Upon this valuation, the princess Fim 
Magi laid a per cent age, or Puggaday Putti, of one fourth, making 
the rent of the Candaca of the best land Is. 9|d., or nearly one fifth 
of the produce. To this no addition has since been made ; but 
some new taxes were imposed both by Hyder and Tippoo. The for- 
mer, however, put a stop to certain exactions that had formerly 
been levied by the revenue officers ; so that the people, on the 
whole, were not higher taxed than by their native princes. The 
taxes imposed by Tippoo have been repealed, and the revenue put 
on the same footing as in HydeFs time, whose example Pternea 
seems most judiciously to follow* 

The plantations of Areca can be sold or mortgaged ; on which Tenures of 
account they are looked upon as more the property of the cultiva- plantafi®*!®* 
tors, than the rice fields ai*e y but this is a fallacy ; for a rice field 
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CHAPTER is in fact the cultivator’s unalienably. If a cultivator get into debt, 
he must sell his garden to satisfy his creditors ; but he may relin- 
March 25. quisli his rice-land for a time, and, whenever his creditors cease 
from molesting him, he may again obtain possession. The mortgage 
here is exactly similar to the wadset of Scotland ; the lender of the 
money taking the use of the estate for the interest of his money. 
The tax on plantations varies, according to the nature of the soil, 
from 8 to 24* Canter" -Raya Pagodas for ^very thousand rateable 
trees. This is from 2/. 9^. lid. to 7/. 9s. 9jdl for about 18^ acres 
planted; but conjoined with this is always much ground for the 
house, tank, hills, &c. &c. According to the report of the culti- 
vators, the produce, in a good soil, of 1000 rateable trees is worth 
1.5/. Ss. so that the cultivator would at this rate pay about 

one half of the produce. A garden usually mortgages for from two 
to three times the amount of the tax, and sells out-right for twice 
tlie amount of the mortgage. The cultivators probably detracted 
as much from the real produce of the gardens, as they did from 
that of the rice land. 

Price of la- Most of the cultivation is carried on by the families of the cul- 
conditL^n of : there are very few hired servants; but a good many 

slaves. slaves, by whom on the farms of the Brahmans all the ploughing 
is performed. A slave gets annually if Rupee for a blanket; 3 Ru- 
pees worth of cotton cloth ; f Rupee for a handkerchief ; 6 Candacas 
of rough rice, worth 4 Rupees, to procure salt, tamarinds, &c.; and 
daily H Colaga of rough rice, or annually 27 t Candacas (or almost 
49 bushels), worth 1 /. l6s. lift/.; add the annual allowances 17 s, 7ft/. 
the total expense of maintaining a male slave one year is 2/. 14#. 7|:t/. 
A woman slave gets as follows : 365 Colagas of rough rice, one 
daily, and 3 CtJ!«t/tzctw at harvest; in all, Candacas, or 36f bushels, 
worth 14-jV Rupees ; 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and f Rupee for a 
jacket; in all, nearly Rupees, or 1/. 13#. Sd. The marriage of 
a slave costs 10 Pagodas, or about four guineas. The wife belongs 
to the husband’s master. A master cannot hinder his slave girl fro;n 
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marrying the slave of another man, nor does he get any price for CHAPTER 
her. The widow and children, after a slave’s death, continue with 
his master. If a slave has no children by his first wife, he is allowed March 25. 
to take another. 

The same people who gave me an account of the cultivation of stock and 
rice say, that a man who has ten ploughs is reckoned a very great 
farmer ; and a man who has three ploughs is thought to have a 
good stock. These three ploughs require four men, and six oxen. 

They seldom have occasion to hire additional labourers at seed 
time or harvest, one man helping another on such occasions. The 
annual expense of the servants amounts to 17/. 1 1^. 1 fif. With three 
ploughs they can only cultivate 15 Candacas of land. The produce 
of these, supposing them of the best quality, would be only worth 
30/., and the rent is 5 1, 16^. lO^d.; so that the farmer, for his 
trouble and stock, would have only 6L 12^. O^d.y which is evi* 
dently too little. From the number of people employed to manage 
the three ploughs, it is indeed probable, that, besides the fifteen 
Candacas of rice-land, the same stock cultivates also a plantation 
of Arecas, 

The cattle here, like those of the country below the Ghats, are Cattle, 
remarkably small. No large ones are ever bought, as they do not 
live long. About an equal number of oxen and buffaloes are em- 
ployed for the plough. The country breeds more than are required 
for its cultivation, and a considerable surplus is annually exported 
to the sea-coast. In this country there are neither sheep nor asses. 

All the chief officers of revenue keep brood mares, considerably 
better than the common Indian ponies, or Tatoos, The horses, in 
the present state of the breed, would not answer for our cavalry ; 
but it might, no doubt, be improved, by sending into the province a 
few good stallions. 

The cattle arc kept all the year in the house. In the rainy sea- Treatment of 
son, they are littered with green leaves. Fresh litter is every day aanurel^^^ 
added, but the stable is cleaned only once a week. This dung is 
"VoL. III. Oo 
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CHAPTER collected in a pit, and called Sopina Gobra, or leaf manure. During^ 
the two months preceding and the two following the winter solstice^ 
March 25. the cattle arc littered with hill grass, and cleaned once in four days. 

This dung also is collected in a separate pit, and is called Hulu:, or 
Sodmf Gabra, In the hot and dry season the cattle are littered with 
dry leaves, and cleaned once in four days ; the dung is generally 
spread upon the hollow roads leading into the villages, where it is 
trodden upon by man and beast, and is thereby much improved; 
but it renders the villages quite loathsome. This is called Deira- 
ghina Gobra, The grass (Hulu) dung is never used for rice land ; 
but all the three are indiscriminately used for gardens. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOU»«Ey FROM UTDEE-NAGARA TO HERIURH, THROUGH THE PRIN- 
CIPALITIES OF IKERl AND CHATRAKAL. 

i 

Tlyf ARCH S9th, — I went to Cmldurga^ wliich is said to be four chapter 
cosses from Nagara ; but the stage proved very long, as the 
gate was at least four miles from where my tents had been pitched. March 29. 

® 1 Face of the 

The road the whole way is exceedingly rough and hilly. The country, 
hills are all covered with woods, most of which produce the wild 
pepper vine : but these are quite neglected ; and as they are not 
cultivated, although the village people collect a little pepper, they 
pay no revenue. The want of the stimulus of rent seems to pro- 
duce the neglect. I passed through a good many narrow vallies fit 
for the cultivation of rice, several of which were entirely waste. 

All the streams of these vallies fall into tlie river of Hmawera. 

The original name of Omldurga was Bhamm-^giri, and it is a Cowldurga, 
place of great antiquity. A small fort is said to have been erected 
on the hill by Dharma R&jd, or Yudistara, one of the five sons of 
JBandUy who governed India at the commencement of this Yugam^ 
almost 5000 years ago. The works of this old fortress are said to 
be still distinguishable by their solidity, and the excellence of their 
structure. The fortifications were much enlarged, and improved 
into their present form by Seddsiva 'Ndyakay the founder of the 
Kilidi family. Hyder repaired it, and added a cavalier, wliich by the 
Mussulmans here is called a battery ; and he then changed the name 
of the place into Cowldurga, a name which the natives have retained 
out of respect to Hyder^s memory, although they laugh at the 
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CHAPl’ER barbarity of its derivation ; for C(mjl is a Mussulman word, originally 
^ believe Arabic, and signifies protection or encouragement, such 
^as is given by a good government to the subject; and Durga is a 
Gudday. Karnataca word, signifying a fort that is situated on a rock. Tippoo, 
with the usual zeal of a Mussulman, changed the Pagan names o{ 
almost every town in his dominions ; but the names which he be- 
stowed have already fallen into disuse, and in a few years will sink 
into oblivion. The hill on which Cmldurga stands is not very high ; 
but, the walls being numerous and lofty, it looks better than most 
of the hill forts of Kamata^ of which the buildings are hardly ob-^ 
servable at a distance, being hidden among the immense rocks on- 
which they are placed. It is now undergoing a complete repair,^ 
and is garrisoned by the troops of the Mysore Raja. The Petta 
stands at some distance, and contains about a hundred houses, 
which for an Indian town are well built. In the government of the 
family, it contained six or seven hundred houses; for it is 
a considerable thoroughfare, and well situated for trade. The road 
from Hoss(hAngady-ghat divides into two branches at Hyder^ghur 
the one goes by Nagara ; and that way the trade of Bangalorey 
Chatrakal, and other places toward the north-east, passes; the 
other branch of the road passes through Cowldurgay and is that by 
which the trade of Seringapatam goes to Canara, Hyder-ghur is a 
pass fortified by a wall and gate. Near it there 'is no cultivation; 
and indeed near Cmldurga there is very little. As, however, the 
pass commands one of the principal entrances into Karnata Disam, 
it seems to deserve some attention.. 


Marckso. March. — went four cosses io Hodalia, Near 

State of the country is covered with thick forests.. Farther c ii, llie hills, 

country. tolerably M^ell cleared, and the intermediate little vallies are 

as usual rice grounds. In fact, all this part of the country re- 
sembles entirely that below the western Ghats. The hills here, 
although apparently well fitted for this purpose, are never formed 
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into terraces, as in Malabar, The ejardens are not so numerous as CHAPTER 

® XVIII 

near Nagara, and infinitely fewer than in Mak^k, About half way, 

I passed through a village named Arga, which formerly was a large March ao. 

place. Its inhabitants were removed by Hyder to and 

suffered much from the change of air ; for Arga is in a clear open 

country, and Cowldurga is surrounded by hills and forests. East 

from Arga are two small rivulets, the Gopindtha, and Kusawaii; 

which join, and then fall into thidTunga, The natives say, that at 

Galagun/y-manij a kill near Sringa-giri^ there is an image of Nara^ 

singhUy the incarnation of Vishnu,, whose head resembles, that of a 

lion. This image is not larger than a man. From one eye comes a 

small stream, called the source of the NStrawdti, which falls into- 

the sea at Mangalore; another stream comes from his left tusk, and 

is the source of "the Tanga ; and a third stream, called the source 

of the Bhadra, comes from the right tusk of this image. These 

streams are about tlie thickness of a quill, and, having united for 

a little way, run down a rock, when they again separate ; and each, 

being joined by various springs and rivulets, forms a river. I have 

heard a similar story at several places, both above and below the 

Ghats; and the account here given I took with care from a sensible 

person who has been on the spot ; yet there is probably some gross 

mistake in it, most of the people here being willing to believe any 

thing extraordinary, even in perfect opposition to the evidence of 

their senses. 

Hodalla contains seven or eight families, who are very inadequate Hereditaiy 
to cultivate all the arable lands. It was formerly the residence of 
a family oVPolygars, named Coramar, zud, of Telinga extractiom 
They were hereditary flute-players to the of Vijaya-nagara, 

By the first chiefs of the family of Kilidi they were deprived of 
their authority, but were allowed certain lands free from taxes. 

The family is now extinct. 

^ A man here is just now forming a garden that will plant 12000 plantations^. 
BUeUnut trees, which will be rated.in the public accompts as 4000. 
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The cost, before it comes to produce, according to estimate, will 
be 4000 Ikeri Pagodas, or l6ll/. 15^. W^d. When the gardea 
begins to produce, the Amildars (chief officers ) of three districts 
(Talucs), three Sheristadars (accomptants of districts), and two 
principal cultivators from each of three neighbouring districts, 
will form a kind of jury, and fix the revenue according to the soil 
and local advantages; the maximum being 18 Ihtri Pagodas, and the 
mnimum being 5 Pagodas, for every thousand rateable trees. In 
every part of the country this is the practice. 

31st March. — I went to Tuduru. The stage seemed to be short, 
but it is called four cosses. The road passes near a village called 
Maluru, but on the whole way I did not see a house. By far the 
greater part of the country is covered with stunted woods ; and as 
the roads generally follow the low hills, these hide from the view 
of the traveller the greater part of what is cultivated. 

On the banks of the Tunga, near Maluru, is a celebrated temple 
named Mahisi, which signifies the female buffalo. It is supposed to 
have been built by Hanumanta, who, unwilling to accompany Rdma 
in his expedition against Lanca, assumed for concealment the form 
of this animal. At that time he built this temple, and dedicated it 
of course, to Vishnu, his master. It is said to possess inscriptions on 
stone of great antiquity, of which the Amildar promised to send me 
copies. All that has come to hand, however, is one without a date, 
of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government. 

At Tuduru there is no village, and only a few scattered houses. 
I pitched my tents at a ruinous Jangama's Mata, which stands on 
the left bank of the Tunga. The stream of this river never dries, 
but is not applied to irrigate the fields. In the morning there 
were two very heavy showers of rain from the eastward, with much 
thunder, and little wind. At this season usually, once in eight or 
ten days, similar rains are said to happen. The prevailing winds 
come from the west, and are strong and dry. 

1st April , — I went four cosses to Baikshavdni Mata. The road is 
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near the left bank of the Tunga, After leaving the cultivated CHAPTER 
country near Tuduru, which is pretty extensive, I entered a forest 
of trees and BambooSy almost equalling in stature those of the wes- 
tern Ghats. Here Avere many fine Teak trees, more indeed than I and Tungiit 
have ever seen in any one place. They might be of value, could 
they be floated down the Tunga to the Krishnay and so to the sea ; 
which I think might probably be done by supporting the floats with 
Bamboas. The Tunga at all times contains water ; but in the dry 
season the channel, being full of rocks, will not admit floats. In 
the rainy season the river swells prodigiously, and is said to be in 
most places eight or ten feet higher than the top of the rocks. Its 
stream is then exceedingly rapid and muddy, and filled with large 
4;rees swept away by the flood ; while in some places rocks come 
very near the surface. These circumstances would, no doubt, render 
the navigation in boats very dangerous, but they do not seem to 
me likely to impede well-constructed floats of timber, strengthened 
and buoyed up by Bamboos. If this should be found practicable, I 
know of no place that would answer better, for rearing a Teak forest, 
than the banks of the Tunga near Tuduruy where close to the river 
there is much excellent soil, which is considered as useless. As there 
arc already on the spot many fine Teak trees, all that would be re- 
quired would be, to eradicate the trees of less value, which I look 
upon as a necessary step to procure any considerable quantity of 
Teak in a well regulated government. In the wilds of AmerkOy or 
the dominions of Avay where a few inhabitants are buried in the 
recesses of an immense forest, a considerable supply of timber may 
without trouble be procured ; but in a well cultivated country, 
without much pains bestowed on rearing the proper trees, it is in 
vain to think of supplying the extensive demands of the ship- 
builder. 

In this forest the road is in several places defended by fortifica- Face of tbo 
tions ; for, although not hilly, it if a pass called UluvadL These country, 
fortifications were erected by with a view probably of 
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stopping marauders. After leaving this pass, I came to an extensive 
plain of rice ground, in which stands Manday Qudday^ a scattered 
town surrounding a ruinous mud fort. It formerly was consider- 
ably larger, but suffered much from Purseram Bhm's army, into 
the course of whose destructive route I have again come. 

Near the town I observed many fine trees of the Tundu, or Ce- 
drella Tunb. Roxb: MSS. Its flowers, as I have mentioned at 
galore, are used for dyeing. It is said, that they are collected by 
Mussulmans, who gather them every morning as they fall from the 
tree, and afterwards dry them on mats exposed to the sun. The 
price at present is said to be so low, that none are collected. 

East from the plain of Manday Gudday, I passed through a forest 
which contains much sandal-wood, but no Teak. Indeed, I have 
never seen the two trees in the same plaice. 

On passing this forest, I came to an open country, in which is 
situated Baikshavdni Mata, where there is no village ; all the houses 
are scattered on the different farms, which is the usual custom 
throughout the principalities (Rdyadas) of Sudha and Nagara, as 
well as in the country below the western Ghats. 

The Mata belongs to the Sivabhactar Jangamas, one of whom still 
resides in it. The village is considered as his property, but he pays 
the usual taxes to government. He is dependent on the Umblay 
Guru, who lives near Shiva-mogay. None of these Matas seem to be 
older than the government of the Kilidi R&jds. Long before their 
accession, it is true, the greater part of the cultivators were Sim- 
hhactars', and no doubt had among them many Jangamas ; but they 
were probably in too great poverty to be able to erect religious 
huildings of any consequence. 

The people here say, that if there were a sufficient number of 
cultivators the greater part of the woods might be cut, and the 
land, which these now occupy, might be converted into dry field ; 
but at present about one third of the rice land is unoccupied. It 
would not however appear, that the country was ever sufficiently 
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populous to cult! vote more than the rice lands, with a very little CHAPTEft 
* * XVIU 

of the adjacent high ground, and a few small plantations. At this 

distance from the GhatSy both Betel-nut and sandal-v/ood become April u 
scarce. Great quantities of the latter grow in the low woods be- 
tween Hodalla and Tuduru, 

Here the quantity of rain also diminishes ; and rice cannot be Weather, 
cultivated without small reservoirs, sufficient to contain a supply of 
water for two months after the cessation of the rains ; for the rains 
last four months only ; and all the kinds of rice that are cultivated 
here require six months to grow. 

2d ApriL — I went a long stage, called five cosses, to Shiva-mogay, April 2. 
The first two cosses of this road are in a forest of very fine trees,- comltrv.^ 
many of which are Teak, On leaving this, I entered an open 
country extending very far to the eastward. Tlie greater part of 
it seems to be fit for cultivation ; but at present a want of inhabi- 
tants renders the greatest part of it a waste. One coss from the 
forest is Gajunuruy a fort and village on the left bank of the 
Tunga. 

On the plain between this and Shim-mogay was fought a battle Battle of 
between Purseram Bhow, and Mahomet RezOy usually called the 
Binky Naboby or burning Lord ; as, from his activity, lie was usually 
employed by the Sultdn to lay waste any country that might be of 
use to his enemies. Purseram had advanced as far as Fatah Petta, 
hoping that the garrison of Nagara would run away, and leave him 
the spoil of the city ; but as they preserved a countenance which 
he did not like, he marched toward his left, in order to join Lord 
Cornwallis before Seringapatam, At this J>lace he was met by Ma* 
hornet Rezay who had 5000 horse, and 10,000 foot, with eight guns. 

An engagement took place, in which the Mussulman was defeated, 
and compelled to retire to Nagara with the loss of four or five 
hundred men. This is the account of the natives of Shiva-mogay, 
little inclined to favour either party. From the field of battle, 

Purseram advanced to Shiva-mogay, and after a siege of two days 
V 0 L.IIL Pp 
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took the fort. His march, as usual, was marked by devastation, 
famine, and murder. The town at that time contained 6000 houses, 
the whole of which were destroyed ; the women were ravished, and 
the handsomest carried entirely away. Such of the men as fell into 
the hands of the Marattahs were killed, and of those who escaped 
the sword a large proportion perished of hunger ; every eatable 
thing having been swept away by those whom people in Europe are 
pleased to call the gentle Hindus, These ruffians did not even spare 
the Kudali Swami, who is the Guru of all the Marattah Brdkmam of 
the Smartal sect, and who is by them considered as an actual incar- 
nation of the deity. His Matam^ or college, was plundered and 
burnt ; but this cost the Peshwa dear. The enraged Swami held out 
threats of instant excommunication, and was only pacified by a 
present of 400,000 Rupees. Tippoo had the satisfaction of taking 
one half of this sum, which was the assessment levied from the 
Swami on account of the Nuzzur that Lord Cornwallis exacted. 

The Swami is said to have been of great use in the famine, and to 
have employed the utmost of his influence in collecting money to 
support the starving wretches. He daily fed 3000 Brahmans, and 
Other religious mendicants ; for, according to the Hindu doctrine, 
it is the charity which is bestowed on religious men that chiefly 
procures favour in the eyes of the gods. In his distributions the 
Swami is said to have expended six Lacs of Rupees, or 60,441 /. 13^. 
4d., most of which was collected in the Marattah states. 

On the fall of Seringapdtam, the unfortunate Slhiva-mogap became 
a prey to Dundia, who remained in it fifteen days, and plundered 
the inhabitants very completely. Many of the neighbouring vil- 
lages he burnt. On going away, he put a garrison in the fort, 
which was stormed by Colonel Stephenson, who hanged the com- 
mandant. The Amildar who gave me the foregoing account is said 
to have distinguished his courage on this occasion. The town now 
contains about 500 houses, and is increasing fast. Its proper name 
is disputed. In the public accompts it is called Shiva-mogayi but 
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some BrAhmans of the place say, that its name is properly Shimuggay CHAPTER 
(Simoga of the English). This signifies sweet-pot. Such an absurd 
name is said to be owing to its having been the residence of one of 2. 
the saints called Rishis, who lived entirely on the roots of grass, 
which he pounded in a pot, and called the mixture h\s Shimuggi^, 

The whole time that the Rishi did not employ in preparing this 
simple diet was of course passed in prayer and other acts of de- 
votion. 

From Mangalore Hyder brought to Shiva-mogay many carpenters, Navigation 
and built a number of lighters of about eight tons burthen. They * ‘ 

are strong, and flat-bottomed ; but, as the greater part of them have 
been allowed to remain on the bank where they were built, I doubt 
not that they were found very useless. From the account of the 
river, which I have given, this will readily be believed ; the at- 
tempt is however no impeachment on the sagacity of Hyder^ who, 
having been educated in a place remote from every kind of navi- 
gation, could have no idea of what boats could perform, nor of what 
obstacles would prevent their utility. The only object that could 
strike him was the immense advantage of carrying down the river 
the timber, and bulky produce of this country ; from whence even 
the Betel-nut and the pepper require many cattle to go loaded, that 
must again return empty. To attempt dragging any thing up such, 
a torrent as the Tunga, would be vain ; but, after having seen the 
boats, and known that some of them have been actually navigated 
down the river, I have no doubt of its being practicable to carry 
down floats; and on these perhaps many bulky articles of commerce 
might be transported. 

In this neighbourhood the manufacture of cotton cloth begins ; for Manufa<> 
none is made to the westward. In All the villages of this district (Ta^ 
luc), very coarse cloths, for country use, are made by the fFhalliarit, 
and by a class of the Sivabhaclars, who are called Bily Muggas, 

Every village has different grain measures, Those of the Kasba^ Grain mea- 
or chief town of the; district (Taluc)^ are as follow ; 
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First, Those used by the farmers, 
cubical inches are equal to 1 Mana^ or Seer, 

id Manas make 1 Colagn. 

so Colagas make 1 Candaca^ which contains ISt Wo * bw^hels. 

Second, Those used in the Bazar, or market for retail : 

18 Siiltany Seers make 1 Colaga, 

SO Colagas make 1 Candaca ; which therefore, if the Sultany Seer 
were at the true standard, ought to contain bushels ; but 

in fact the two Candacas are the same, and this measure is divided 
by the farmers into 320 Manas, and by the shopkeepers into 360 
Seers, 

In the open country round Shvoa-mogay, according to the account 
of its intelligent and obliging Amildar, the hills and barren ground 
do not occupy more than a third of the surface. Near the river 
the greater part of the arable lands are rice grounds ; far from it 
the dry-field prevails. On the whole, the quantity of ground fit for 
the cultivation of rice is about equal to that fit for dry grains. Not 
above one third of the whole arable land is now under cultivation, 
and the rice ground is more neglected than the dry field. This is 
not owing to rice being less profitable to the cultivator, but to the 
contrary cause ; for the^ devastation of the fell heaviest 

on the best parts of the country ; while the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages situated among the dry field were near the forests to make 
their escape. 

The wet lands are in general of a light soil. Although the 
rains afe less copious than 2 it Nagara, so that artificial irrigation 
would be of great utility, little care has been taken with that 
branch of agriculture. The people here allege, that the plains are 
so small as to render the construction. of reservoirs too expensive. 
This seems to be one of the usual excuses held out by indolence ; as 
no where in Karnata hzS^e I seen so much level country. No dams 
have been made on the Tunga; and in fact its channel is so wide, 
and so deep under the level of the country, that they could be made 
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only at a great expense; but then, I am persuaded, it would be chapter 
found that they would irrigate a proportionably large extent of 
ground. The greater part of the rice is raised by the rain water April s, 
^one, and of eourae there is only one crop ; so that during six 
months the- people are almost wholly idle. A few farmers have 
amall reservoirs, which give a supply of water to the crop when the 
rrains are less regular than, usual; and where the reservoirs ,are 
45omewhat larger, their water supplies in the hot season a few plan- 
tations of Areca and sugarrcane. The extent, however, of both 
these is so inconsiderable, as scarcely to deserve notice. The plan- 
tations of palm trees contain only coco-nuts and Arecas, without 
pepper ; and their produce is of so bad a quality, that it will answer 
only for country consumption. ^ 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are, nice. 

Sampigy Dala^ produce in a good crop 10 seeds. 

Betta Candala^ - 12 seeds. 

Caimhuttyy - - - 9 seeds. 

Sanabutty^ - - 9 seeds. 

All these require six months to grow. They are all large grained, 

■except the Sambutty, which sells five per cent, higher than the 
{Others. The lowest ground is used for the Sanabutty ; the highest 
ds used for the Caimbutty, The Candaca of land is the quantity sup- 
posed to require a Candaca of seed, and is quite indefinite in size ; 
more and more seed being sown in proportion to the goodness of 
fthe soil. This seems agreeable to reason; tlie contrary was, how- 
iCver, at first asserted by the cultivators, and throughout the coun- 
try is indeed a usual cry with that class of people ; but I was cau- 
Jtioned by the Amildar not to credit such assertions. The produce 
4of a good and that of a bad field, each of one Candaca^ is nearly the 
iame; but the good one, being much smallet, and requiring less 
texpense of cultivation, can afford a higher rent. Accompanied by 
the Amildar^ I measured a field of the poorest soil, said to require 
«ight of seed, a^d fo^ it to contain 152,084 square feet; 
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CHAPTER so that the Candaca in such a soil would be 380, Sip feet. The acre 
would therefore sow liWs- bushel. The produce of this field las^t 

April 2. year, which was a favourable season, was 5 Candacas, or IS^* seeds^ 
or 19-f bushels an acre. In the preceding year the crop was bad, 
and produced only 3 Candacas, or 7|- seeds, or 1 bushels an acre. 
This account I think is true, the Amildar being well informed, and 
apparently inclined to give me assistance. What the extent of a 
Candaca land of the two superior qualities is I did not attempt to 
ascertain : the people said it was much less. 

The cultivation of all soils and all kinds of rice is the same, and 
the unprepared seed is sown by a drill. Immediately after harvest, 
the ground is once ploughed. When the rains commence, during 
the two months following the vernal equinox it is ploughed again 
twice, smoothed with the implement called Coradu, which is similat 
to that of Banawdsi (Plate XXIX. Fig. 72.), and then hoed twice 
with the Heg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 75.), which is drawn by 
two oxen. This removes the grass ; after which the clods are 
broken by drawing the Coradu twice over the field, which in some 
measure serves as a rolling-stone. The dung is then spread ; and 
after the first good rain the seed is sown with the drill or Curigy, 
and covered with the Coradu, At this season the rain comes in 
showers,, between which are considerable intervals. On the third 
day after having been sown, the field is hoed with the Heg Cuntay^ 
which here is called also Cambutigay, On^he twentieth day, when 
the seedlings are nine inches high, the Coradu is nsed again ; then 
the Edday Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76.); then the Coradu^ and 
finally the harrow which is made of a bunch of thorny Bamboos. On 
the thirtieth day, more grass having sprung, the Edday Cuntay is 
again used, the rows of young corn passing between the hoes ; and 
this must be repeated as often as the grass springs. In the third 
month the water is confined, and then for the last time the Edday 
Cuntay must be used. The mud raised by this is smoothed by the 
Coradu ; but in this operation, the same implement is cdWtd ArauasL 
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All these weedings are not sufficient, and the remaining grass must CHAPTER 
)bc removed by the hand and weeding-iron. The rice is cut with 
the straw, and for two days is allowed to lie loose on the field. It 
is then put in ricks, without having been bound in sheaves, and 
remains there until trodden, which may be done any time in the 
course of three months. It is always preserved in the husk, and 
when wanted for consumption is cleaned by a hand mill of the usual 
form, but made entirely of timber, which removes the outer husk ; 
but the inner one, or bran, must be separated by beating in a mor- 
tar. Eight measures of clean rice, as usual in India, are equal in 
value to twenty of that which retains the husk. 

In a few places, where there is a moist black soil, the rice-ground Second crop 
produces a second crop of Callay (Cieer arictinum)y and of Hessaru 
(Pkaseolus mungo). The seed for both is one fifth of the quantity 
of rice that is required to sow the field ; and, as the soil is rich, 
will probably be about half a bushel the acre. The Callay produces 
five seeds, and the Hessaru four. For the former, the field is 
ploughed once in the month preceding the winter solstice. The 
seed is dropt into the furrow after the plough, and in three months 
ripens without farther trouble j and this is no additional labour, as 
the field must at any rate have been ploughed. For the Hessaru^ 
the field after the rice harvest must be ploughed twice. In the 
month following the shortest day, it must be watered from a reser- 
voir, and smoothed with the implement called Coradu. As a mark 
for the sower, furrows are then drawn through the whole field, at 
the distance of four cubits ; and the seed having been sown broad- 
cast is covered by the plough. The field is.then smoothed with the 
Coradu, and in four months the crop ripens. 

Shiva-mogay the cultivation of dry grains begins to be of Dry-add. 
importance. The following kinds are cultivated. 

Hagy, or the Cymmrus Corocanus, wdth its concomitants Avaray 
{Dolichos Lahlab), Tovary (Cytisus Cajaii), Panday (Hibiscus Can* 
nabinus^.^ Lin. and Udu ( Pkaseolus Minimoo Roxb: MSS. y 
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HuruViy or DoUchos bytorus. 

Shamai/f or Fanicum miliar t Lamarck. 

Navonayy or Fanicum italicum. 

Harica, Faspalum frumentaceum^Vioyih'. MSS. 

Barugu, Fanicum miliacmm. 

Haruluy Ricinus palma christi. 

Huts' FAlUy or Verbesina sativa Roxb: MSS. 

JVulV Ellu^ or Sesamum. 

UdUy or Fhaseolus minimoo Roxb: by itself. 

JolOy or Holcus sorghum. 

The only ones, that are raised in a quantity deserving much at- 
tention, are the Ragy with its concomitants, and the Huruli. About 
three fourths of the fields are sown with the first crop, and one 
fourth with the last mentioned. In giving an account of the pre- 
sent state of the country, the others may be altogether neglected. 
Tliey might, however, deserve much attention from any person 
who wished to try experiments for the improvement of agriculture. 
The best soil is reserved for Ragy. The Huruli is ‘sown on poor 
soils, or on the Ragy fields when, owing to a want of rain, the crop 
of that grain has failed. Here the crop of Huruli is not thought to 
injure the following one of Ragy, which is contrary to the opinion 
that is commonly received in most parts of the country. In the 
present system of Hindu agriculture, however, very many opinions 
must be commonly held, without any fair trial having been made 
to ascertain how far they are well founded. Both Ragy and Huruli 
fields are sown every year without rest. The Huruli is a very un- 
certain crop ; for, by either too much or too little rain it is spoiled; 
so that, although very high priced, it gives little profit. 

At Shka-mogay there is only one kind of Ragy, and one mode of 
cultivation. In the month following the summer solstice, the field is 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradu. It is then ploughed 
and smoothed again, and hoed with the Htg Cuntay, After this, it 
is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen. Eight days afterwards. 
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it is again hoed with the Heg Cuntay, and is allowed to rest fif- CHAPTER 
teen days. Then throughout the field furrows are drawn at the 
distance of about seven inches, and into these the Ragy-seedi niixed April 2. 
with dung, is placed very thin with the hand ; a small quantity 
being dropped at about every ten inches. In every seventh furrow 
are put the seeds of Avaray^ Tomryy and Punday intermixed, or of 
Udu by itself. The field is then smoothed with the CoradUy and with 
the bunch of prickly Bamboos. In eight days, when the young 
plants have come up, the spaces between the rows are hoed with 
the Edday Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. and again smoothed 
with the Coradu and bunch of twigs. These operations must be 
repeated twice, with an interval of eight days between each time. 

After the third the field is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen, 

And after another interval of eight days this is again repeated. In 
the fourth month, the weeds are removed by the hand: in five 
months the crop is ripe. It is tied up in sheaves ; and as the rainy 
season is not then quite over, it is dried with some difficulty. When 
the Rctgy is in flower, the crop is apt to be spoiled by heavy rain ; 
which may be a reason wjiy it does not thrive well to the westward. 

The produce of Ragy in a good crop is reckoned to be ten seeds, 
which, unless the seed is sown much thicker than usual, is very poor. 

This is probably in some measure the case, as at Shiva-mogay this 
crop is allowed little or no manure ; but the people who gave me 
the account certainly concealed the quantity of produce, as the 
rent paid for the Ragy-land amounts to the value of almost ten 
seeds. All the dry-field being at a distance from the town, I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining the extent of a Colaga of RagyAand. 

For Huruliy the field, having been previously manured, is ploughed BurulL 
three times during the month which precedes the autumnal equinox, 
at the interval each time of three days. The seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the Coradu. It ripens in four months ; four 
seeds are reckoned a good crop, and three a middling one. 

VoL. III. Q q 
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The greater part of the cultivation is carried on by the tenants, 
and their own families. In agriculture, some hired servants, but no 
slaves, are employed. The yearly wages for a labouring servant arc 
from four to five Ikeri Pagodas^ one blanket, one pair of shoes, and 
a handkerchief, amounting in all to about two guineas. He finds 
his house and victuals. In weeding time, women are hired, at four 
Seers of rough rice a day. A man, when hired by the day, gets five 
Seers. These wages are very high, when it is considered that no 
servant works here more than six hours. The labourers gave me 
the following account of the manner in which they pass their time. 
About eight o’clock of our day they rise from bed, and smoke to- 
bacco; they perform their evacuations, and ablutions; and having 
been purified, they worship the gods. They then eat, an operation 
in which two hours are expended. They then rest themselves half 
an hour, when they proceed to the field, and work six hours. On 
their return, they again pray, and take a little of any cold victuals 
that they have ready. They then look after the cattle, and give 
them water and fodder. The labour of the day is now over ; and 
the workman, having again washed and prayed, takes his supper, 
and about seven o’clock goes to bed, where he remains thirteen 
hours. This is their employment during the six months of toil. In 
the remaining half of the year, little cultivation being carried on, 
they repair their houses, lay in a stock of firewood, carry out dung, 
and do other little jobs about the farm. Masters, of course, work 
still less. 


Tenures. In this vicinity there are two kinds of tenure. The first com- 
prehends gardens, and lands formerly granted in Enam, Both of 
these the occupants have a right to sell. Hyder laid half the usual 
rent upon the lands held by Enam^ and this tax was increased by 
the Sult&n; but Purnea has again reduced it to Hyder' s assessment. 
The other tenure is that of what are called Shist, or valued lands ; 
these arc the absolute property of the government ; and the 
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occupants may be turned out at will. Each field is valued at a cer- cliAPTEat 
tain rent to be paid in money, which was first determined by Simppa 
Ndpaka, The Rany Viru Magi added a half of the amount, and April 2. 
Hyder doubled her assessment ; but no partial raisings upon any 
man’s possessions have been permitted. Rice ground pays from 
four to eight SttUany Pagodas a Candaca; at this rate, the field which 
I measured, being of the worst soil, pays about 3 s, 8d. an acre ; its 
produce in a good crop being about ten bushels of clean rice, 
which is reduced to eight by deducting the expense of cleaning. 

Dry* field pays from sixteen to twelve Pagodas a Candaca : the pro- 
duce, therefore, must be much greater than the ten seeds stated by 
the cultivators ; for ten Candacas of Ragy are only worth about 
seventeen Pagodas, 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock ; and require four stock, 
men, two boys, and eight or ten oxen. These four ploughs are said 
to be able to cultivate one Candaca and a half of rice land, with 
one Colaga of dry-field ; but, even allowing for the extreme indo- 
lence of the labourers, this must be under-rated in the very worst 
soils. 

The breed of cattle, when compared with that of the hilly coun- Cattle, 
try to the west, begins to improve 2Lt Shiva-mogay, None, however, 
that are bred in this district, are fit for the carriage of goods ; but 
the oxen are of a short thick breed, well adapted for ploughing rice 
ground. Some are exported to the westward. The oxen are not 
wrought more than four or five hours in the day. From about the 
end of July till toward the end of January, they are fed on grass, 
some of which is cut, and at night is given to them in the house. 

During the remainder of the year they are fed on straw, and hiisks 
oiHuruli; to which, when they are in danger of perishing, some 
of that grain is added. Very few buffaloes are employed in the 
plough ; but many females are kept for giving milk, and the young 
males are exported. Immediately on leaving the forests of the 
western hills, asses become numerous. A few sheep and goats are 
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to be seen, but they are not bred in the country ; very few indeed 
are reared on the west side of the Tunga-bhadra. For the use of 
traders, the public reserves some pasture land ; and for each head 
of cattle they pay two Dudus a month. The farmers send their 
cattle to pasture in the hills and woods, where they pay nothing. 

The cattle are never littered ; and the only manure used is their 
dung, collected in a pit, together with the grass and straw which 
they did not eat in the night. To these are added the ashes and 
sweepings of the farmer’s house. 

At the entrance into the open country, the Laterite seems to stop* 
The last that I have seen was at Baikshavdni Mata. Between that 
place and Shiva-mogay the strata are not very observable. In some 
places they appear to run east and west, in others the rock seems 
not to be stratified. In one place only, since I came up to Karnata, 
have I observed the large veins of quartz so common to the 
eastward ,and I saw none in any place below the western Ghats. 

4th April . — I went four cosses to Kudali. The country all the 
way is plain; but it contains many detached hills, some of which, 
toward the north, are pretty high. The whole country is bare, and 
almost entirely waste. 

Mid-way I came to a village, where the inhospitable disposition 
of the natives fully manifested itself. Near this village, I overtook 
a Sepoy lying in the utmost agony from a rupture. Having with 
some difficulty reduced it, the pain in his groin was succeeded by a 
violent colic, which contracted his limbs ; and, had any exercise 
been at all proper for a man in his condition, rendered him totally 
unable to walk. I therefore went into the village, in order to pro- 
cure a cot or bedstead, of which a litter could be readily made. As 
I had left all my attendants with the sick man, except an inter- 
preter, the villagers held me in contempt. I found the Gauday his 
brother, and some head men of the village, all Simbhactars, stand* 
ing in conversation, and v/rapped up in their blankets. Having 
made known to them my case, the Gauda replied, that they had no 
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cots, and his brother talked very loud, and in an insolent manner. CHAPTER 

•' XVlIi, 

This was checked by the coming up of asiiperior'oflicerof revenue, 
who informed me that there were cots in every house; but neither AprUtk, 
offers of payment, nor threats of complaint, were of more avail than 
humanity. In excuse for these people it may however be said, that 
the Sepoy belonged to the Bombay army, a detachment of which had 
enabled Purseram Bhow to commit all his cruelties. Not that the 
Bombay army had any share in these excesses ; but without its 
assistance he either would not have ventured into the country at all, 
por would have been assuredly defeated at Shwa-tnogay» 

About a coss from this inhospitable village, I crossed the TungQy 
and from thence to Kudali some part of the country is cultivated. 

The principal crops are Jola and cotton. 

Kudaliy or the Joinings is an Agraranty or village given in Enam KudalL 
to the BrdhmanSy and is situated between the Tunga and Bhaclra 
rivers at their junction, whence the place derives its name. It 
was plundered and burned, as I have already mentioned, by a 
party of the Marattah army, who put all the Sudra inhabitants to 
the sword, although the place is quite defenceless, nor did the 
people attempt to make any resistance. After this, the Brahmans 
went to complain to the Bhozv, who gave each of them one Rupee 
as in duty (Dharma) bound. ^ 

I found, that the Guru or Swami was at Hara-pu?iya-hully, em- Br&hmans, 
ployed in begging, as it is called. He had with him all his principal 
disciples; so that the Brahmans who remained at Kudali were not 
men of great intelligence ; but they gave me a copy in the Ma- 
rattah character, of the Sankara Acharya CheritrUy or an account of 
the life and actions of that very celebrated personage. It is esteemed 
a book of great authority, and has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

The Brdhmans whom I found at Kudali said, thdit Sankara appeared Sankara 
on earth in that character only once, and that he lived about two 
thousand years ago. At the time of his coming, the sect Buddha sors. 
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CHAPTER 

XVilL 

At>ril 4. 


Inscription. 


and other heretics were very numerous ; and most of the Brihmns 
who were then living had fallen into the error of worshipping the 
sun, moon, and stars. The Mataniy or college, of Sankara Acharya 
was at Sringa-giriy and he appointed one Sanny&si only to be bis 
successor, and to occupy his throne. The Matam of Sringa^girl is 
still called the throne of Sankara; but each Swami that occupies it 
as his successor has a peculiar name, although they are all acknow^ 
lodged to be gods, and incarnations of Imara, The successors of 
Sankara Acharya have at different times found it necessary to ap- 
point agents for the management of their remote followers ; and, 
to render these agents sufficiently respectable, it has been found 
necessary to reveal to them the Upadhsa peculiar to the rank of 
Sannydsi, By this mean a portion of Iswara is incorporated with 
their bodies, in such a manner that the worship offered to them 
becomes of equal efficacy with the worship of that portion of the 
deity which remains in heaven. They are not supposed to be pos- 
sessed of any extraordinary power, which indeed would be a pre- 
tension very difficult to support with credit for ages. Several of 
these agents, who managed their followers with skill, established 
Matams of their own, and appointed successors, who, according to 
their success, either acknowledged adependance on the Sringa-giri 
throne, or have pi'etended to be equal to its SxvamL Among these, 
the most conspicuous of whom I have heard is the Swami of Kudalu 
About 400 years ago, the first founder of this Matam was appointed 
a Sannydsi by the Sringa-giri Swami, and was entrusted with the 
management of all the Smartal of the Marattah nation. These all 
continue to consider his successors as their Gurus; and the present 
opulence and power of the Marattah Brdhmans have raised the 
ofKudali to a greater splendor than that of Sringa-giH. 

1 procured from the Brdhmans of Kudali a copy of an inscription 
engraven on a copper-plate, and belonging to the Swami, It; is dated 
Sal. 1043, in the reign of Purmdara Rdjd, of the Cadumba family at 
Banmdsi; and a copy has been given to the government in Bengal* 
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At Kudali are three temples of the great gods, all reckoned cclc- chapter 
bratcd by the Brdhmamt and all accompanied by miraculous tradi- 
tiona. The buildings are mean, and have the appearance of being 
ancient. The oldest, according to tradition, is that dedicated to temples. 
BrahmimarOy one Of the names of Swa. Many Yugams VigOy it rose 
spontaneou^y from the earth. In the salqoe manner the second 
sprang up three Yugaim ago, and is dedicated to Narasinghay one of 
the incarnations of Vishnu, At this there is an inscription on stone, 
but it is no longer legible. The third, compared with the others, is 
modern, and was built by R&ma only a few hundred thousand years 
ago, and dedicated to Sway under the name of Ramimaray in order 
to wash away the sin which Rdma had incurred by killing fValli king 
of KiskindUy a place that is near Vijaya-nagaray and is now called by 
the vulgar name of Humpay. This happened immediately after 
Rdmd^s return from LancUy or Ceylon, , When I tell the Brahmans 
here, that the English luve now conquered this celebrated island, 
they do not venture to call me a liar; but what they think is 
evident. 

At the temple of Ramhwara are four inscriptions ou stone, of Inscriptions 
which one only is entirely legible. It is written in the Nagara cha- 
racter, but in the Karnaiaca language intermixed with Sanskrit. A 
copy of it in the character of Karnata has been delivered to the 
^engal government. Another, that is partly legible, is also in the 
Nagara character. Two, that are in the character of KarnatUy are 
only legible in part. The one is dated in Cara Sal 1214, in the 
reign of Vrra Narasingha Rdya Mdha Rdya, Who this prince was I 
cannot say. The date is 44 years before the foundation of Vtjaya- 
nagaray according to Ramuppa's chronology. The other is in the 
year of Sal 1242 ; the Rdjd's name, however, is not legible* 

5th April — ^I went four cosses to Sakasiva-huUy, I recrossed the ^pril s. 
Tmga immediately above its junction with the Bhadra, where both 
rivers are nearly of an equal size, and even at this season contain 
considerable streams. The united rivers form the Tungahhadraf 
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crater the channel of which is very little, if at all, wider than th^t of either 
of the parent streams; but its water is of course more copious. 


April 4. 


Face of the 
country. 


The water at this season is sunk very deep in the channel ; so that 
the forming dams for irrigation would be very expensive. 

The country on the west side of the river is in general level, but 
is interspersed with liills. The whole is exceedingly bare. Near th« 
river are many small villages, each provided with a round tower, 
near which the houses are crowded for protection. The cultivation' 
near these villages is pretty considerable, and at present is confined 
almost wholly to the dry grains, about two thirds Ragy 2iX\dTomry[y 
and one third Join and Harulu. The other crops are of little import 
tance. On the higher lands, near the hills, there is no cultivation. 
The soil in many places there is indeed very poor; but in others it 
is a fine red earth, reckoned particularly favourable for Ragy ; and, 
if there were people, would be cultivated for that grain. The 
greater part of the tanks have gone to decay, so that there is very 
little wet land ; and, even when the country was in its best state of 
cultivation, irrigation seems to have been much neglected; The 
Kilidi family, to whom this part of the country belonged, from 
having lived in a district where artificial watering was not requi- 
site, seem not to have been sensible of its advantages. The Amildar 
says, that by constructing reservoirs much dry-field might be con- 
verted into rice ground. Below Sahama-kully^ the river taking a 
bend to the south-west, I crossed it at the angle, and ascended the 
right bank to that village. Its name signifies Along with Siva, as it 
is supposed to be a place where that deity resided some time toge- 
ther with his wife. It has a small mud fort, and about a hundred 
houses. In this open part of the country there are very few fences, 
which in many points of view is a great loss. The crops here rarely 
fail from want of rain, and the epidemic disease among cattle is 
seldom so general as to the eastward. Tigers seem to be more de- 
structive here than in the woods. The want of game makes them 
bold, and they frequently carry away the inhabitants from their beds. 
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I 

This *i>art of the entirely resembles the Mysore chapter 

country. The cultivators live in villages, their cattle are large and 
white, they rear sheep, the country is naked, and the people subsist 
chiefly on dry grains. Many of the inhabitants are Cunsa fVocu- 
ligas, a laborious and intelligent class of farmers, strongly contrasted 
with the Sivcthhactars of the west, who appeared to me to be as 
|tupid and lazy a class of men as I have ever seen. 

The hills here, however, are not so rugged as toward Mysore ; Strata. 
but the strata run north and south, and contain many lumps of 
quartz. In all the open country, where there is no Laterite^ the 
limestone nodules abound. Although the natives in general think 
that calcareous stone in the ground diminishes its fertility, I have an 
idea that the want of this substance in the countries to the west- 
ward, more than any absolute sterility in their soil, may be the cause 
why the dry grains do not thrive. 

Before the invasion of Purscram Bhow, this country was in ^ Desolation, 
very good state. After his destructive march, not above one fourth 
of the inhabitants remained alive, and these were left destitute of 
every thing which the Marattahs could either carry away or destroy. 

The wretched remnants of population had again begun to recover, 
when Dundid came among them. He did not put any one to death; 
but he plundered the houses, and even burned some of the villages, 
the inhabitants of which he suspected of concealing their property. 

The dry-field of this village is very hardj and full of small stones, Dry^field. 
being what is called Darray ; yet it seems to be productive, or at 
least the people seem willing to acknowledge the real returns which 
they obtain from its cultivation. Almost every kind of dry grain 
is raised on it, without attention to rotation, or any idea among the 
farmers that one grain is more exhausting than another. The soil 
is never rested, and contains limestone ; but it is well dunged. The 
two great crops are Ragy and Jola. This has been a remarkably 
favourable year, and the Ragy produced forty seeds. 

V 0 L.III. Rr 
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CHAPTER ' A hard labouring man is supposed to cat daily the folloliring 
quantities of the different kinds of grain; lAic Mana of this {>lace 


April 5. 
Allowance of 

containing cubical inches. 


grain for a 


. Peck. 

labouring 

1|- Mana of Ragy, which is weekly 

1 « 4 • • 

I o o o d 

man. 

1 Mana of Jola 

1 0 9 • ». 

■*>10000 


1 Mana of cleaned Shamay 

1 0 9 1* 

* > I o o o o 


1 J Mana of cleaned rice 

1 fas 

■*> I o o o 


The allowance of Jola is reckoned the most nutritious. 

• Pence. 

1 Ikeri Pa^odI« purchases 192 Manas Ragy,. 1 bushel costs 

120 ditto Harulu - - 20^^ 

120 ditto Tavdry - - 20/^ 

160 ditto Jola - - 15^ 

Kent and Having ascertained these preliminaries, I went to the fields with 
produce. Cultivators, and officers of revenue ; and found, that in the 

public accompts they were not valued by any measurement, nor by 
the quantity of seed which they were supposed to require; but 
that each field was rated at a certain rent. Having fixed on one 
that pays two Rupees, or half a Pagoda yearly, I found that it con- 
tained 55608 square feet. The soil is very stony, and apparently 
poor. The rent is at the rate of 3 s, 1-jVoVd. an acre. The farmers 
gave me the following account of its average produce, and seed, in 
four different kinds of cultivation^ 
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Crop. 


Seed. 


Increase 

Fold*. 

Froduce, 

Of the 
Field. 

Of one Acre. 

Of the Field. 

Of an Acre. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gross. 

Deducting 
seed and 
rent. 


Manas. 

fiuih. dec. 

Pence dec. 


Manas. 

Sul Pag, An. 

Bush. dec. 

Pence dec, 

Pence dec. 

1st Ragy 

12 

0,3689 

4,7347 

20 

240 

1 4 

7.378 

94,694 


Avaruy - 

4 

0,12296 

not sold. 

15 

60 

not sold. 

1,8445 

nut sold. 

not sold. 

Total - 

16 

0,489186 



300 


9,2225 



2d Ragy 

12 

0,3689 

4,7347 

20 

240 

1 4 

7.378 

94,694 


Harulu - 

12 

0,3689 

7,5755 

5 

60 

0 8 

1,8445 

. 37,8775 


Total - 

24 

0,7378 

12,3292 


300 

1 12 

9,2225 

132,5715 

82,3673 

3d Jola - - 

6 

0,18445 

2,8408 

204 

122 

0 12| 

3,7505 

75,7()3 


Tffvary - 

5 

0,1537 

2,3671 


64 

0 8^ 

1 , 9^75 

30,3 


Total - 

11 

0,33815 

5,2079 


186 

1 

5,718 

88,063 

44,9801 

4th Shamay • 

24 

0,7378 

not sold. 

10 

240 

not sold. 

7,378 

not sold. 

not sold. 


CHAPTER 

XVIII. 

April a. 


I here received from Subaia, a Brahman of Holay Honuru^ a short ^Z*^^** 
Rdya Paditti, of which the chronology is very different from that chronolo- 
of Ramuppa. Subaia say^, that the original was copious, but was gicaltaWe. 
burnt by the Marattahs. The present short extract was made up 
from books and memory, and inaccuracies must therefore be ex- 
pected. The general chronology is that of the eighteen Puranas> 

The following is a translation: 

“ The Kali-yugam will contain 432,000 years. Particulars: 

Yudishtera tra, - - . 3,044 years 

Vkrama , - - - 133* 

SdliDahana - - 18,000 

'Naga Arjuna - - 400,000 

Kali Bupati - - - 82 1 

Total- 432,000 


♦ Query — 10,135? 
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Of this there have elapsed to the present time (being Raudri of 
1722), 4901 years. Particulars: 

Yudishtara era. - - 3044 

Vicrama - - - - 135 

Salimhana - . - 1722 

4901 years. 

Particulars of the RAyaru family. v 

fVoragulla Pritapa RajA 
Son of Campila RAjd ' 

Son of Comara RAjd 

The end of his reign was in the year of Sah 1 150, A, Z). 1227. 
In the year Seroadavi of this RAjd Woragulla Pritapa Rdya the house 
guards of the treasury were Hari~hara and Bupa Rdya. According 
to his order, these two men came to Vijaya-nagara, The year 
vadavi is the commencement of the kingdom of the Rdyaru, 
This year, on Monday the 5th of Chaitra, they placed the pillar 
(a ceremony similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for 
building Vijaya-nagara. The Rdjds were placed on a throne of 
jewels. 

Here follows a Sl6kam, signifying, “ In this manner thirteen princes 
sat on the throne, governing every cast according to its own cus- 
toms, and hearkening to the word of God with pleasure,** 

Particulars : 

1 Hari-hara Rdya 8 Virupacsha Rdya 

2 Buca Rdya 9 Deva Rdya 

3 Hari-hara Rdya 10, Rama RAjd Rdya 

4 Virupacsha Rdya 11 Malicarjuna Rdya 

5 Buca Rdya 12 Rama Rdya 

6 Dffoa Rdya 13 Virupacsha Rdya 

7 Rama RAjd Rdya 

Total 13 princes reigned 232 years, till the year of Sal 1382, 
A. D. 1459. 


CHAPTER 

XTlll. 

April 5. 
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After that came the following kings. CHAFFER 

Protvuda Rdya reigned 12 years. He was a son adopted from 
Penu-conda, and died in the year Nundina oiSaL ^39^, A, D, 147j-. 

After that Vira Narasingha Rdya reigned 10 years. He died in 
the year Chubucrutu of SaL 1404, A. D. 148|^. 

After that Soha Narasingha Raya reigned 12 years. He died in 
the year Anunda of SaL 1416, A, D, 149i. 

After that Achuta Rdya reigned 3 years. He died in the year 
Pingala of SaL 1419, D. 

After that for 9 months there ^vas a Nava Ndyakara. This literally 
means nine Ndyakas or petty princes; but implies an anarchy, 
where every chief is contending with his neighbour, and plunder- 
ing the vicinity. 

After that came the following kings. 

Krishna Raya reigned 40 years. He died in the day time on the 
5th of the moon Kartika^ being Monday, in the year Hevalumbi of 
SaL 1460, A. D. 153^. 

After that Sedasiva Rdya reigned 2 years. He died on the Amd* 
vdsya, or last day of Margasirsha in the ycsiT Skervari of SaL 1462, 

A. D, 15ii. 

After that, Rama Rdjd reigned 24 years. He died on Wednesday 
the 14th of the dark moon in Mdgha^ in the year Ructachi of SaL 
1486 ( A, D, 1563), and the city Vijaya*nagara was destroyed. 

Total seven princes 103 years. 

Grand total twenty princes 335 years. 

The chronology will be found totally incompatible with the in- 
scriptions. A copy of the original has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

6th April . — I went three* cosses to Bastim-pattana, in order to April 6, 
avoid a steep mountainous road, called a GhaL that lies in the direct ^ppcaranc* 
route between Sahasiva-hully^ and Hari-hara. On the open eexuntry try. 
through wh'ich I passed, there are scattered several small hills. The 
soil in general seems to be capable of cultivation ; but in other parts 
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CHAPTl^ the rock comes to the surface, and much of it is waste* The farther 
I advanced into the opTen country, I observed that the villages arc 

Aprils. more strongly fortified. The country is very bare, and, like that 
to the eastward, is covered with bushes of the Cassia auriculata, and 
Dodoncea viscosa, 

Bama-pattana was formerly a part of the dominions of Kingalu 
Ndyaka, the Terricaray Poly gar. His successors were expelled by 
Renadulla Khany who was succeeded by Khan, both Mogul 

officers. Delawer Khan resided here twenty years, and under his 
government the place seems to have been very flourishing. He 
was expelled by the Marattahs, who held it for seven years, when 
they were driven out by Hyder, This Mussulman destroyed the 
fort, in order to prevent it from being of use to tht Marattahs^ 
who in their next incursion destroyed the town ; and till after the 
fall of Seringapatam it continued waste. The fort has now been re- 
paired, and about two hundred houses have been erected in the 
town. It has two reservoirs, one of which is tolerably large. South 
east, about two cosses from Baswa-pattana, \s one of the most cele- 
brated works of this kind, which was erected by a dancing girl from 
the gains of her profession. It is called Solicaray, and the shejet of 
water is said to be three cosses in length, and to send forth a con- 
stant considerable stream for the irrigation of the fields. It is built 
on a similar plan with the reservoir at Tonuru, near Seringapatam. 
A bank has been erected between two hills, and thus confines the 
water of a rivulet which had originally found a way between them. 

Baba Bodeen, Near the fort is a mosque, celebrated among the Mussulmans for 
being the first place where Baba Bodeen took up his abode. He 
afterwards went, and resided on a hill toward the south, which now 
is called after his name. The people of the mosque say, that he 
was a saint of the greatest reputation, who, although he performed 
a number of miraculous things, suffered many persecutions from 
Vira Belalla, the infidel king of this country. The saint at length 
invited Jan Padisha, a prince of the Faithful, from the north, and 
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the infidel was taken prisoner. The saint then put the R^d and all 
his family into a pit under his hill, and there they still c6ntinue to 
live, suffering the punishment due to their want of faith. 

Near my tent a farmer was at work, expressing the juice from 
sugar-cane, and boiling it to form Jagory, He said that his field 
contained a JVocula land. The taxes amounted to 20 Pagodas^ or 
8/. 2^. Sd, The whole expense he calculates at Pagodas^ or 
10/. 10^. 11</. The crop season will last 30 days ; and on each he 
will boil three times, getting 2 Maunds of Jagory from every boil- 
ing. He therefore expects to get \^0 Maunds, which sells at the 
rate of 3f Pagodas for \0 Maunds, The 'whole produce therefore 
will be 63 Pagodas, or 25/. 11^. \^d., leaving a neat profit of 6L 
J7s. ll^d., or 17 Pagodas, or very nearly ^7 per cent, on the gross 
produce. I did not measure the field. The cane was Maracabo, 

7th April — I went three cosses to Malaya Banuru, This last word 
is a common termination in the names df villages in this part of the 
country, and signifies a place J>ehind any other ; thus Malaya Banuru 
signifies the place behind the hill. On the left of the road, are the 
low bare hills which form the Ghat between Sahasiva-hully and 
MarUhara, and which render that road very bad; but among the 
hills are many villages, and cultivated places, which from their 
situation are said to have escaped better than those in the plain. 
All to the right of this day’s route is a fine level country, but it is 
exceedingly bare of trees and fences. Near the road at least nine 
tenths of the soil appear to be good ; but a very large proportion 
of the country is waste, having been desolated by Purseram Bhozv, 
The natives say, that two-thirds of the whole plain are of so poor a 
soil as to be unfit for cultivation. They are very unskilful in 
making reservoirs, and of course are negligent in the cultivation 
of rice, and never take a second crop. On being asked the reason 
of this, they say, that in the dry season the soil is too hot for cul- 
tivation. There is, however, no end to the foolish reasons which 
unskilful farmers assign for their conduct. Sugar-cane is a good 


CHAPTER 

XVIII, 

April (). 
Sugar- caue. 


April 7. 
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country. 
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CHAPTER 

XVIII. 

April 7, 


Malaya Ba^ 
fiuru, 

Terricaray, 

Polygars» 


Saline earth* 


deal cultivated, but the kind is the Maracabo, which yields a very 
small quantity of juice, and that contains little saccharine matter. 
When the farmers are asked a reason, why they do not cultivate 
the Putta-putty^ or Restali^ they say, that these canes are so sweet, 
that it is impossib/e to keep the wild hogs from devouring them. 
Little or no credit can therefore be given to the reasons assigned 
by such farmers for their practices, or for the state of the country ; 
especially, as is generally the case, when it is found, that i^o two 
people give the same reason ; for the ignorant and lazy are in ge- 
neral abundantly unwilling to confess their weaknesses, and, rather 
than acknowledge them, assign some random excuse for their 
conduct. 

Malaya Banuru has a small fort surrounded by a Petta^ which 
contains about two hundred houses. It formerly belonged to the 
Terricaray Polygars^ who were at one time very powerful ; but their 
territory became a prey to various invaders. The Mussulmans of 
Sira took Baswa-pattana, The Simbkactars of Ikeri took from Main* 
hully to Lacky-huUy. The Mysore Rdjd took Bamwara, When Hyder 
seized the^ remainder, it consisted of Terricaray, with the adja- 
cent country to the value of a hundred thousand Pagodas a year. 
Hyder permitted the family to remain at Terricaray with a yearly 
allowance of thirty thousand Pagodas, The whole of this was stopt 
by the Sultdn. On his fall, one of the family returned, seized on 
the fort, and intended to set himself up as an independent prince. 
He was, however, betrayed by some of his ragamuffin followers, 
who, after wounding him, hatiged him by the orders of the new 
government. Some of the family now remain, but they have no 
pension nor allowance. 

In some of the wells here the water is saline, and culinary salt has 
formerly been made at the place. The saline earth is found in low 
moist places. In this respect also the strata here agree with those 
to the eastward. No saline earth nor springs are to be found in the 
hilly western tract, nor in the country below the western 
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8th April — I went a very long stage, called four cosscs, to Hari-^ CHAPTER 
hara, and by the way crossed a large empty water-course, and 
afterwards a wide channel containing a considerable stream, which April 8. 
comes from the Solkaray^ and is therefore called the SoUcaray holay, ofJJecouii- 
It falls into the Tungahhadra immediately above Hari-hara, and try. 
never dries, except in very extraordinary seasons. The country in 
general near this day’s route is plain, with a few hills scattered at 
great distances. Much of it is what the farmers Malaya Banuru 
consider as totally useless ; but the people of Hari-hara are of a 
diiferent opinion, and think that two thirds of the whole level 
country is fit for cultivation, and would be employed in that way 
were there a sufficient number of inhabitants. A great proportion 
of it has, however, been long waste; for far beyond the reach of 
human memory the country has been a scene of warfare, and the 
wars of the natives are carried on in a most barbarous and destruc- 
tive manner. The country is exceedingly bare, and at this season 
is very ill supplied with water. 

The bank of the Tungahhadra opposite to Hari-hara forms a part Marattah 
of the Marattah dominion, and at present belongs to Appa Saheby 
the son of Purseram-Bow : the natives here speak in raptures of 
the Savanuru district, including Dai'wara^ Hubull and Nilagunda^ 
and compare its air and fertility to those of Cashemire, The territory 
south of the Varada, although fertile, is greatly inferior to the other. 

Both are fast becoming desert. 

I remained three days at HariAiara, which was formerly an Agra- iiari-hara, 
ram belonging to the Brdhmans of its celebrated temple of the same 
name. After the death of RdmRdjd, and the destruction ofVijaya- 
it became subject to tht Adil Shah dynasty, and was given 
inJaghire to a Sheer Khan, who built the fort. On the conquest of 
the Decan, it was taken by tho Savanuru Nabob, DelilKhan, who was 
an officer of the court of Delhi. From the house of Timour it was 
taken by the Ikeri Rdjds, who were expelled by the Marattahs; and 
these again, after fifteen years possession, were driven out by 
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Hyder> Since th^t time these free-booters have taken it thrice; the 
last time was by Pur^eram Bow. He' did not kill any of the people, 
nor did he burn the town ; but he swept away every necessary of 
life so completely, that many of the inhabitants perished from huu^ 
ger. They have since enjoyed quiet. The fort contains the temple, 
and a hundred houses occupied by Brdhmans ; the suburbs contain 
three hundred houses of the low casts. The temple, fora/Zindi^ 
place of worship, is a tolerable building, but is kept in the usual 
slovenly manner. Many families live within its walls, and the area 
is defiled by cow-dung, mud, broken bricks, straw, dunghills, and 
other similar impurities. The idol resembles that of Sankara Na^ 
myana ^iiGaukarnUt having part of the attributes or symbols of 
Sim, and part of those of Vishnu. Its name also implies its being a 
representative of both deities ; for IJari is an appellation of Vishnu, 
and Ham one of the titles of Sim. Within tlm walls of the temples 
are twenty fine inscriptions on stone. 

The most numerous class of cultivators near Hari~hara, and as 
far at least as Samnuru, are the Sivabhactars. There are scarcely 
any Marattahs among them, that is to say, Sudras of pure origin 
belonging to Mahdrdshtra Disam. Very few of the poorer inhabit* 
ants marry, the expense attending the ceremony being considered 
as too great. They content themselves with giving their mistress 
a piece of cloth ; after which she lives with her lover as a wife, and 
both she and her children are as much respected, as if she had 
been married with the proper Mantrams and ceremonies : very few 
of the women live in a state of celibacy, to which indeed in most 
parts of India, I believe, they are seldom subjected. Few of the 
men go to foreign countries, and the rich have always more wives 
than one, which makes up for the men who live as bachelors. 

The tenants, I am told, are remarkably fickle, being constantly 
changing from one side of the river to another, and of course at 
each time change their sovereign. They appear to me to 
remarkably stupid, but they pique themselves on being superior to 
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their northern neighbours, who, they say, are no better thail be^s. 

Even the Brdhtnans here are stupi^, which is certainly i defect not 
common in that sacred order of men. Out of the hundred houses, 

I could not get one man who could copy the inscriptions at their 
temple with tolerable accuracy. During my stay t employed twelve 
BtdhntanSi and two Jangdmas, paying them whatever the Atnildar 
judged proper; and he kept a man with them to rouse their indus- 
try; but I obtained copies of four inscriptions only; and it was 
necessary to have these corrected by my interpreter, although I 
could U1 spare his services. 

Of the inscriptions that I had copied here, the most ancient is inscriptions, 
dated in Sal, 1444, according to tht Slokam in which the date is 
involved. 

The next is dated Sal. 1452, in the reign of Vira Pritapa Achuta 
BdyL 

The next is dated Sal. 1453, in the reign of Achuta Udyd. 

The last is dated in Sal. 1477, in the reign of Vira Pritapa Sedaswa 
l>em Maha Rdyd. 

All remarks that have been suggested by these inscriptions have 
already been anticipated in my commentary on the Rdyd Paditti of 
Ramuppa. 

This year the crops have been remarkably bad, owing to too Season, 
much #ain ; a circumstance of which I have not heard a complaint 
in any other part of Karnata, 

The common currency here being gold Fanamsy and thirteen of Monc> 
these exchanging for an Ikeri Pagoda, this must be valued at the 
quantity of pure gold contained in tho thirteen FanatnSy which is 
somewhat more than it is actually w'orth. The Rupee is worth one 
fourth of a Pagoda. 

The Cucha Seer here weighs 24 Rupees. The Maund of cotton Weights, 
contains 48 Seers, or is s^^j^^lb. nearly. The Taccady contains 56 
Seers, or is 21 yVo Ih* This is the weight used by the farmers; The 
Bazar, or market Maund, contains 40 Se:ers of 24 Rupees. 
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A Cucha Seer of oil, &c. measures I ^ t V o V s- cubical inches. 

The grain measure is founded on the C bitty cubical inches ; 

4 Chit ties make 1 Gydna ; 20 Gydnas make 1 Colaga ; 20 Colagas 1 
Candaca, which contains llS ^VoV bushels. 

Land here is estimated hy Mars y the extent of which the natives 
have two methods of ascertaining. The most comi^onis, to call a 
Mar that extent of ground which requires 2^ (gydnas ^-Jola for 
seed, I measured a field said to require t\ft\vt/Gydnasoi s«*,cl^ and 
found it to contain 17,67,684 square feet, i Recording to tils, the 
Mar is 368267^ square feet, or somewhat less ti.han eight aert ^nd 
a half. The other method of ascertaining the exten .’ t ^ ^* 7 

counting the number of rows of pulse or Acadies contaiiip^4 ^ 
when it has been sown with Jola. A square field containing 1,. 9Q)f 
such rows is called a Mar. If the rows are from 3 to 3|- cubits dis- 
tant, this extent would coincide with that given by my measure- 
ment I did not ascertain this to be the case at Hari-hara, but I 
found it to be the actual distance in other parts of the neighbourhood. 

The merchants here give the following as the average rate at 
which the produce of the country sells by wholesale immediately 
after harvest : 


Cotton wool with the seed per Maund, 4 Pagoda Cwt. Pence 


Do. cleared from do. 

do. 

12 Fanams do. 

345,^ do. 

Cotton seed - 

do. 

Pagoda do. 

18,1^ do. 

Jagor^ 

do. 

4 Fanams do. 

138,Tr5i3r 8o. 


I” 

•E 


r 

Gydnas 20 of Jola 





do. 

18 Avaray 





do. 

12 Tovary 



.M- 


do. 

10 Hessat-u 



09 


do. 

20 Madiky 



a 

0, 


do. 

20 Huruli 





do. 

l6 Alasundtt 



s. 


do. 

10 Q allay 





do. 

20 Nawnay 



v 


do. 

18 Sujjay 



.XI 


do. 

12 Gur Ellu 



u 

:2 


do. 

12 Harulu 





do. 

20 Ragy 





do. 

10 Rice 





do. 

9 Wheat 

w 

1 



18,298 
27,307 
32,757 
J 6,378 
16,378 
20,473 
32,757 
16,378 
18,298 
27,307 
27,307 
16,378 
32,757 
36,896 
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In tills neigbourhood much cotton thread is spun. The women of CHAPTER 
the cultivators spin part of the produce of their husbands farms ; 
and others receive the cottoQ wool from the merchants, and spin it * 

. , » r Spinning of 

for hire ; but the women of the BrAhnians are as averse from spin- cotton wool, 
ning, as their husbands holding the plough. The merchant 

always purchases the cotton: with the seed, and employs people to 
clean it. From four Mz««<&.of riw ootton he gets one of cotton 
wool, at the expense of fopr|RiwfliW^iwhidii is oi^^^ 
of the whole cotton thus cleaned. The instrument is a small mill, 
consisting of two horizontal cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by the hand; :;^ile a semi-cylindric c^!<^ity behind 
forces back the cotton to th| person who feeds the mill. (See Plate 
XXVII. Fig. 74.) The rudoness of the machinery, as usual in India, 
renders the expense of the operation ^eat, in comparison with the 
value of the raw material. The Maund of cotton wool, in beating 
with a bow, the manner universally used in India and China for 
preparing it for the wheel, loses an eighth part, expense included ; 
that is to say, the merchant gives forty Seers of cotton wool to the 
cleaner, who returns thirty-five fit for spinning. When this is spun, 
the thread weiglis only from thirty to thirty-two Seers, owing I sup- 
pose to its having been imperfectly cleaned. The coarsest thread 
made here costs 8i Fanams for the spinning of the 35 Seers of pre- 
pared wool, which has been procured from 40 Seers of raw cotton. 

At this rate, to make a pound of cotton wool into thread, costs a 
very little less than Qi pence, and it loses in the operation from one 
fourth to one fifth of its weight. The thread is remarkably coarse. 

The finest made l^ere costs. double the former price. When a woman 
does no other work, she can in one day spin three quarters of a seer 
of the coarsest kind ; and therefore she makes about patiiiy 
a day. 'll#- ... ' ' < - 

From this part of the ec^ntry, cattonand thread affe the principal Qommetce. 
exports, and there aref«^ tfaderil.ofany note.^^^^^^ 
crop season, the merchants advance to the poor cultivators, and 
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CHAPTER charge for interest half a Fanam on each Pagoda^ or about 2Sf per 
emnmK They say, that they are contented with this profit, 

April 8. when the "crop is ripe take so much of the produce, at the mar- 

ket price, as pays the advance with interest. The farmers however 
allege, tliat when they receive advances, what the merchants call 
the market-price is lower than \fhat a man, who is not necessitous, 
can get for his cotton. According to their account, the common 
price of cotton in the seed is 7 Taceadies for the Pagoda, or 71-J pence 
for the cwt.^, which is a little lower than the price stated by the 
merchants. 

The great cultivation here is that of dry grains. The extent of 
land fit for the plough is very great ; brut a small proportion only 
is occupied, and in the best of times much has always been waste. 
If any farmer, or even an intelligent officer of revenue, be asked, 
why such or such a piece of ground is not cultivated, he will im- 
mediately say that it is impracticable, and assign some reason 
for this being the case. At first, I was inclined to pay much atten- 
tion to these reasons ; but finding that two people seldom gave the 
same reason, and that what two men, equally qualified by experi- 
ence, alleged, was often totally contradictory, while no difference 
was observable between the soil and situation of the fields now cul- 
tivated, and those that are condemned as useless, 1 began to doubt; 
and after having questioned many natives, and having considered 
carefully what they said, I am persuaded, that the soil may be ren- 
dered productive, wherever it is not too hard or steep for the 
plough. The natives talk of one third of the land near the Turnga- 
bhadra being useless from these two causes ; but I think that they 
over-rate its extent. In the laud of many villages the soil is very full 
of small stones, especially of quartz ; but the natives of these places 
are far from reckoning these useless ; on the contrary, they allegjc 
that the stones are advantageous by keeping the soil coolj and 
retaining the moisture. In other places, these stones are reckoned 
a. loss, as is the case at Hari-harOi. 
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The ground here is divided into three kinds. The first, called CHAPTER 

^ • XVIII 

lEiVay, consists of a black mould containing much clay, and is valued 

in the rental at one Pagoda a Mar. or at 11^ pence an acre. The April 8. 

, 1 1 T^. Difl'erent 

second kind of land, called Kingalu, or red soil, is valued at -f- of a qualities of 

Pagoda 2 ^Mar^ or at 8^ pence an acre. The third kind, called CuV 
Maradiy or stony soil, is valued at \ Pagoda a Mar^ or at 5^ pence 
an acre. This was the account given me at my tents ; but when I 
went to a field to measure it, accompanied by the owner, th6 Amil» 
dar, and the Skanaboga with the public rental, I found that it paid 
15 Pagodas j or at the rate of Sf Pagodas a Mar, or nearly Ss, an acre. 

In general, it was of a fine black soil ; only about one acre of it was 
rather stony, although the whole was reckoned of the first quality. 

The immense difference in the rent, as stated at my tents, and again 
in the field, did not strike me at the time, so that I got no positive 
explanation; but it, no doubt, arose from the following circum- 
stance. This Shist, or valuation of the country, was first made by 
the Rdyarus. It was increased by the Samnuru Nabobs in the pro- 
portion of 8 to S; zxid. Hyder added to this an increase of^ part. 

Both he and his son imposed some new assessments ; but these were 
not included in the rental, and have been rernitted by Purnea, The 
people at the tents mentioned the tax imposed by the Rdyarus, 
which by way of eminence is probably called the Shist ; while at the 
field the whole land-tax that is now^ levied as brought into the ac- 
compt. The Afezrof landof the best quality pays therefore S-J- Pagodas, 
or at the rate of 35. an acre; th^Mar of the 2d quality pays 2-f| 

Pagodas, or at the rate of 25. ^d. an acre; and the worst paysl-j^ Pa^ 
goda a Mar, or l5. 6<L an acre. Rice-ground pays no higher than 
dry field ; so that the only advantage government has by watered- 
land, is an excise of three on every 1000 sugar-canes planted. 

Some soils here contain saline matter ; and if the water be allowed 
to lodge on low spots, these become so impregnated with salt, as to 
be of little value for cultivation ; but with proper pains this may 
be avoided. In some of the clay-land, there is a kind of soil, 
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CHAPTER which, though it is black, and to all appearance of the kind called 
Erai/f yet it does not retain water, and very soon becomes dry ; 
April 8 . lyy ^ proper management of the manure, it may be rendered 

productive. 

Division of The three kinds of ground being of very different qualities, every 

village lands, jj^an’s share of each is scattered up and down in various places, in 
order to make the assessment fail equally; but hence arises an inex- 
plicable obscurity in the accompts, and a great hindrance to im- 
provement. All the cultivators live in fortified villages, and each 
man’s share is scattered in small patches through the village lands. 
The GaudaSj or chiefs of the villages, are hereditary ; but in case 
of their incapacity, the villages may be let toGutigaras^ or renters. 
These renters and Gaudas force the cultivators to labour more 
than they are willing, which is a pernicious practice. The extreme 
indolence of the people in this neighbourhood is, however, an 
excuse that bears at least the appearance of reason. TYiq Amil- 
dar says, that without compulsion they would not cultivate more 
than -§■ or ^ of what they are able. A subsistence is all that they 
look for, and with little labour that can be procured. Super- 
fluities, or riches, they have some reason to consider as mere temp- 
tations to the plunderer: so long as a man cultivates his fields, he 
cannot be deprived of them ; but they cannot be mortgaged, or 
sold, to pay his debts. If he allow his lands to become waste, the 
government can give them to any person who will undertake their 
culjivation; but the original proprietor may at any time resume 
them, when he is able to find sufficient stock. 

Size of farms. The greater number of the farmers here have only one plough 
each ; biit all such as have not more than three ploughs are rec- 
koned poor men, and are in general obliged to borrow money to pay 
the rent, and to carry on the expenses of cultivation. The crop is 
a s:^ecurity to the lender, who is repaid in produce at a low valuation. 
Farmers who have 4, 5, or 6 ploughs, are able to manage without 
borrowing, and live in ease. Those who have more stock are 
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reckoned rich men. Each plough requires one maA and t\^o oxen, CHAPTER 
and can cultivate tvro Mats of land, or about 17 acres. In seed time 
and harvest, some additional labourers must be hired. All the 
farmers, and their children, eveh those who are richest, Btdhmans wages, 
excepted, work with their own hands, and Only hire so many addi- 
tional people as are necessary to employ their stock of cattle. A 
servant’s wages are from six to mnt Jitnshiry Pagodas a year, toge- 
ther with a blanket and pair of shoes. The Jimshiry Pagoda is font 
Dudus worse than that of Ikeri, which is rather less than \\ per cent. 

The wages are therefore from 2/. 7s. \0d, to 3/. 1 15. 9d. Out of this 
they find every thing but the shoes and blanket. Men labourers 
get daily half a fanam^ or and women receive one half of 
this hire, Avhich is seldom paid in money, but is given in Jold at the 
market price. The man’s wages will purchase daily about a quarter 
of a bushel. The people here work from eight in the morning 
until sun set, and in the middle of the day are allowed twenty-four 
minutes to rest and eat. The cattle work from eight in the morn- 
ing until noon. They are then fed for an hour, and work from 
one until about five o’ clock. 

Many of the farmers keep no cows, but purchase all their cattle. Cattle and 
They, of course, can sell at least one half of their straw to the 
Brdhmans of the town, who in general keep many milch cows, and 
who in return sell the young oxen and the manure to the farmers. 

Although the cattle are always kept in the house, except during 
the two months immediately following the rains, no litter is used. 

Theit dung is collected in pits, with the sweepings and ashds of the 
family, and sells for from six to twelve Dudus for the load of a cart 
which is drawn by eight oxen, but which does not appear to contain 
more than a single-horse cart. The price is from about 5d. to 
half that amount. The farmers also hire flocks of sheep to ma- 
nure their fields, and say, that for folding his flocks on a Mar of 
lafid, they give the shepherd onO Colaga of Jola; this, however, 
must be a gros^ exaggeration. 

Vor. TIT. T t 
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JolUf with its 
accompany- 
ing grains. 


Jola, 


The most considerable crop in this neighbourhood is Jola (Holcus 
sorghum), which is always accompanied by one or more of the 
following Q.Yt\c\Qs, Avaray ( Dolichos Lablab ), Tovary ( Cytisus Cajon), 
Hemaru (Phaseolus Mungo), Madiky, a kind of pulse that seems to 
be peculiar to this part of the country, and of which I have seen 
only the seed; Huruli (Dolichos bijlorus), and Alasunda (Dolichos 

for family use, a 

portion of each is wahte3, and cv^ciy niaii puts in his Jb/tz field a 
drill or two of each kind, 

Jola thrives best on black clay, but is also sown on the red earth, 
and even sometimes on the stony soil. In Chaitra, the field is hoed 
with a Heg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 75,) which requires from six 
to eight oxen to draw it ; for this is the rnonth following the 
vernal equinox, when the soil is very dry and hard. In the 
following month the field is ploughed once, and then manure^., 
In the month preceding the summer solstice, the seed is sown after 
a rain by means of the drill ; while the rows of the accompanying 
grains are put in by means of the Sudiky or A cadi. The drill here 
differs from that o^Banawasi, (Plate XXVI. Fig. 73,) in wanting 
the iron bolts that connect the bills with a wooden bar which crosses 
the beam, ^he Sudiky is a bamboo with a sharp point, which is tied 
to the drill, and through which the labourer drops the seed of the 
pulse, as he follows that implement. After having been sown, the 
field is smoothed with the Bolu Cuntay, a hoe drawn by oxen, and 
entirely resembling the Heg Cuntay, but of a lighter make. On the 
SOth day the field is weeded with theEdday Cimtay, (Plate XXVIII. 
pig, 76)^ and on the 28th day this is repeated. In five months the 
Jola ripens, without farther trouble. The Mar of land usually pro^ 
ducts 7 Colagas of Jola, or 56 fold, worth 7 Pago(^ ; deduct for 
rent Pagodas, and for seed i Pagoda, an4 there remains to the 
cultivator for stock and labour Pagodas, or :abput 68 per cent, of 
the gross produce, besides the pulse and straw ; last must be 

allowed to eo for manure. Besides, in favourable seasons, the 
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farmer from the high-rented Jola land procures a second crop of CHAPTER 
Callay, ( Cicer arietinum) as follows. 

If after harvest there be any rain, the field is ploughed in the 
month preceding the winter solstice. It is then ploughed across, 
and by means of the sharp pointed bamboo the seed is dropt into the 
furrows after the plough, and is covered with ihtHeg Cuntay, The 
Mar of land requires 8 Gydnas of seed, and produces 4 Colagas, or 
10 seeds. This, deducting the seed, is a neat produce of 72 Gydnas, 
worth 7-r Pagodas, It is only from the very best ground that this 
can be taken, and each farmer’s share of this kind is very small. 

A few rich spots are reserved solely for the cultivation of Callay, 
and these are cultivated in the following manner. In the month 
following the vernal equinox the field is ploughed once, then ma- 
nured, and in the following month is hoed with the Heg Cuntay. 

Between that period and the month preceding the shortest day, 
the grass is ploughed down twice, and the seed is sown with the 
sharp bamboo following the plough, and covered with ihtHcg Cuntay, 
as before described. It ripens in three months, and produces 8 
Colagas ; which, deducting seed, leaves 152 Gydnas, worth \ 5l Pa- 
godas ; from which if 3 t be taken for rent, the cultivator has better 
than 12 Pagodas for his trouble and stock. 

Cotton is raised entirely on black soil, and is either sown as a Cotton, 
crop by itself, or drilled in the rows of a Namnay field. In the 
former case, two crops of cotton cannot follow each other, but one 
crop of Jola at least must intervene. In the 2d month after the 
vernal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then manured, then 
hoed with the Heg Cuntay ; and the grass is kept down by occa- 
sional hoeings with the Bolu Cu7itay, until the sowing season in the 
month preceding the autumnal equinox. The seed is sown by a 
drill having only two bills, behind each of which is fixed a sharp 
pointed bamboo, through which a man drops the seed ; so that each 
drill requires the attendance of three men, and two oxen. The 
seed, in order to allow it to run through the bambob, is first dipt in 
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Navona^y or 
Panicum Ita- 
licum^ 


cow-(}ung ^nd water, and then mixed with some earth. Twenty 
days after sowing, and also on the 35th and 50th days, the field is 
hoed with the Edday cuntay. The crop season is during the month 
before, and that after the vernal equinox. The Mar of land requires 
three maunds of seed, worth of di Pagoda, The produce is 50 Taca^ 
dieSy at 7 for a Pagoda^ and therefore amounts to 7-f Pagodas. From 
this deduct of a Pagoda for seed, and 3-f Pagodas for rent, and 
there remains to the cultivator for trouble and stock very little less 
than 4 Pagodas. When these weights, measures, and values, are 
reduced to the English standard, the produce of an acre appears very 
small. The seed is about 10^ lb. worth two-pence. The produce 
is about liWo cwt. worth, according to the cultivators, 82^ pence: 
deducting 36 pence for rent, and two-pence fof the seed, there will 
remain for the cultivator 44^ pence, or about 53 per cent, of the gross 
produce. ‘ 

Next to Jola, the most considerable crop in this neighbourhood 
is Navonay, which is cultivated on both the black and red soils, but 
by far most commonly on the latter. On the black soil it is usually 
accompanied by cotton in the rows between the drills ; on red soil, 
it is accompanied by rows of Jola, Sujjay, (Holms spicatus) and 
GuP EllUy which is i\\e. Huts Ellu of Seringapatam (Verbesina sa- 
iiva Roxb. MSS.). In black soil, the ploughing commences in the 
month following the vernal equinox. After having been ploughed, 
the field is manured, and in the following month is hoed with the 
Heg Cuntay^ and, after eight days rest, with the Bolu Cuntay. In the 
month following mid-summer, the seed is sown with the drill, and 
the accompanying grains by means of the sharp bamboo. The seed 
is covered by two hoeings with the Bolu Cuntay, one lengthwise and 
the other across. On the 20th and 28th days the weeds are removed 
by the Edday Cuntay. In three months the crop is ripe. In the red 
soil, the ploughing does not commence until the beginning of 
the rainy season; but the seed time, and all the process of agriculture, 
are the same as in the black soil. The Mar of land requires for 
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seed 5 Gydms Nat'>onay^ worth f Pagoda; together with* one chapter 
Maundoi cotton seed, worth Pagoda ; or-J- Gydna of Jola, worth 

Pdgoda; or 1 Chitty of Smjay, worth -y-V part of 2 i Pagoda; or 1 Aprils. 
Chitty of Gur' Ellu^ worth of a Pagoda, The produce in a middling 

crop is 12 Colagas of Navomy, worth Pagodas, together with 15 
Tacadies of cotton, worth S-f Pagodas ; orl| Colaga of Jola, worth 1^ 

Pagoda; or 1 Colaga of Sujjay, worth l-J- Pagoda; ox \ Colaga of 
Gur' Ella, worth \\ Pagoda, It must be evident from this, that the 
people who gave me the account diminished the real produce of 
the Jola, which would never be the comipou object of cultivation, 
while Navonay was so much more profitable. 

Sujjay is here the next most common crop, and is always accom- Sujjay, or 
panied hy HuruU, ox Alasunda, oxTovary, ox Hessariu This is the ^atuT,^ 
crop commonly taken from the red soil, or that of the second qua- 
lity. In the month preceding the summer solstice, the field is 
ploughed once, then manured, and then hoed with the Heg Cuntay, 

At the end of the month the seeds are sown with the drill, and 
covered with the Bolu Cuntay, On the 20th and 28th days, the field 
is weeded with the Edday Cuntay, In three months the crop is ripe. 

Iht Mar requires for seed \ Gydna of Siijjay, worth Pagoda; to- 
gether with 2 Gydnas of Huruli, worth ^ Pagoda ; or 1 Gydna of 
Alasunda, worth ^ Pagoda ; or 3 Gydnas of Tomry, worth ^ Pagoda; 
or l| Gydna of Hessaru, worth of 2 ^ Pagoda, The average pro- 
duce is 12 Colagas of Sujj ay , worth 13-f Pagodas ; together with 1:^ 

Colaga of Huruli, worth \\ Pagoda ; or Ir} Colaga of Alasunda, worth 
1-1- of a Pagoda; or 2 Colagas of Tovary, worth Pagodas ; or 1 Co - 
laga of Hessaru, worth 2 Pagodas, The rent is about Pagodas, 

From these data, the share which the farmer gets for his stock and 
labour may readily be calculated. For instance, the gross produce 
pf a Mar sown with Sigjay and Huruli is 14-^ Pagodas; while the rent 
and seed are rather more than Pagodas, or 17:^ per cent, of the 
gros§ pvpduc?* Thw is another proof, that the cultivators concealed 
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CHAPTER the teal produce oiJola and cotton, which are their most common 
XVIII. ^ 

crops. 


April 8. 
Hunili, or 
Dolichiu bifiO’ 


llarulu. 


Huruli, or what the English of Madras call Horse-gram, is at Hari- 
hara the next most usual crop, and is cultivated entirely on the 
poorest and worst soil, which pays as rent \-^Fagoda for the Mar. 
The field is ploughed once in the end of the 2d month after the 
summer solstice. In three or four days afterwards it is ploughed 
again ; and with the sharp bamboo the seed is dropped into the fur- 
row, after the plough, in rows about 9 inches distant from each 
other. It is then covered with the Heg Cuntay. On the 20th and 
28th days, the hoe coWedEdday Cuntay is employed to remove weeds, 
and in five months it ripens without farther trouble. A Mar of land 
requires for seed Gydnas,yjQx^\\Eagoda ; and the common 
produce is 3 Co/agflj, worth 3 Pagodas; so that the farmer has 
here only Pagoda out of 3 of the gross produce ; but he gives 
no manure, and the trouble is very small, and performed at a season 
when little else is doing. 

On the 2d quality of soil some considerable quantity of Harulu, 
or Ricinus, is raised. In the month preceding the summer solstice, 
when the rainy season commences, the field is ploughed once. Fif- 
teen days afterwards the seed is dropped into furrows made by the 
plough, in rows two cubits distant from each other, and is covered 
by another furrow. At the end of a month from sowing, the weeds 
are removed by tho Edday Cuntay ; and every 15 days afterwards, 
until the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the intervals be- 
tween the rows must be ploughed. At this time the plants begin 
to flower; and the fruit ripens at various times between the month 
following the autumnal equinox, and that following the winter sol- 
stice. A Mar of land requires 2- Gydnas of seed, worth oi 2i 
Pagoda, The produce is six Colagas, worth ten Pagodas, It is sold 
to the oil-makers, who extract the oil by boiling, as is the usual 
practice in India. The seed is first boiled for about an hour, when 
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it bursts a little. It is then dried in the sun three days, and beaten CHAPTER 

'' . XVIII. 

into flour in a large mortar. The flour is then put into a pot with 
a little water, and boiled for about two hours. The oil floats above 
the flour, which forms a thick mass in the bottom of the pot. The 
oil is very bad, and thick. Two Gydnas of seed give sixteen 
Cuchct measure, of oil ; so that a bushel gives about 2 wine gallons. 

Ragy (Cynosurus corocanus)^ Shamay (Panicum miliar e E. M.J, 

Harica (Paspalum frumentaceum^oiih, MSS.), Baragu (Panicum mi- 
llaccum)y JVulV Ella (Sesamum)j 2 ind Udu (Phaseolus minimoo Roxb. 

MSS.), are also cultivated at Hari-hara; but in such small quantities, 
that a particular account of each will not be required. 

The usual daily allovvance of grain for one person’s eating, is \ Allowance of 
Chitty, or about 27 bushels, a year. The Navonay and Sujjay are ^ 

chiefly consumed by the Brahmans^ and other people in easy circum- 
stances, as being a more light and delicate food ; while the labourers 
feed upon Jola, or Ragy, purchased from other districts. Jola 
straw, being the most common, is reckoned the most wholesome 
fodder for cattle. 

The watered lands are here of little importance ; for in the whole Watered 
district, which produces annually 15,000 CanteP Raya Pagodas, there 
are no dams, and only six reservoirs. The rains are quite inadequate 
to the cultivation of rice. Very little of this grain is therefore 
sown. Orders, however, have been issued by Purma to erect dams 
on the Solicaray Holay, The Amildar says that there are three 
places in the district where reservoirs might be constructed with 
advantage. He thinks that forming dams on the Tungabhadravfowld 
be attended with great expense ; nor could they be so constructed 
as to irrigate much ground. Below Hari-hara indeed, towards Ana- 
gundi, there are very fine ones, which supply with water rice-grounds 
worth 100,000 Pagodas a year. These are situated partly in the 
territories of the Nizamy and partly in those lately ceded to the 
Company. 

Sugar-cane is here the most considerable irrigated crop, as it Sugar-cane. 
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GHAPTEB recjuire^ but a small supply of water. In the intervals betvreeti tbe 
crops of cane, a crop of rice is taken, should there be a sufScierit 
April 8. supply of Water ; but that is seldom the case, and the intermediate 
crop is commonly some of the dry grains. The land. When culti- 
vated for grain, pays the usual rent ; when cultivated with sugar- 
cane, it pays Pagodas for every lOQO double cuttings planted. 
Land that pays \0 Pagodas of rent is called zJVocula land, which, 
as it plants 6000 double cuttings, pays, when under sugar-cane, 
ISPagodaSy with two Pagodas for the use of the boiler, making in 
all a rent of 20 Pagodas for the Wotula^ as stated by the man at 
Baswapattana, 

T heaccount that follows was taken from a principal aecOnIptant 
( Sheristadar), who says that he is proprietor of a field, and is well 
acquainted with the process. The cane may be planted at any time; 
but there are only three seasons which are usually employed. One 
lasts during the month before and another after the summer solstice. 
This is the most productive and most usual season ; but the cane 
requires at this time longer to grow, and more labour, than in the 
others ; so that, although it pays the same tax only, it yields to the 
cultivator but little more profit. The other two seasons are the 2d 
month after the autumnal equinox, and the 2d month after the 
shortest day. Those crops arrive at maturity within the year. I 
shall confine myself to an account of the process in the first season. 
The kind of cane cultivated is the Maracaho^ of which, according 
to the Sheristadar, 4800 canes are required to give one Maund, or 
about 24ilb. of Jagory, When asked why he does not raise a better 
kind, the Sheristadar says, that the soil is too poor, and the climate 
too dry ; both of which are, to all appearance, ill founded excuses 
for an obstinate adherence to old custoiii. In the second month 
after the vernal equinox, the field must be watered, and eight days 
afterwards it is ploughed once. After another rest of eight days, 
it must be ploughed again with a deeper furrow, four oxeri having 
been put into the yoke. After another interval of eight days it is 
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ploughed, first lengthwise, and then across, with a team of six oxen. 

Then, at the distance of three, or three and a half cubits, are drawn 
over the whole field furrows, which cross each other at right angles. 

In order to make these furrows wider, a stick is put across the iron 
of the plough. In the planting season, two cuttings of the cane, 
each containing two eyes, are laid down in every intersection of the 
furrows, and are covered slightly with mud. The furrows are then 
filled with water, and this is repeated three times, with an interval 
of eight days between every two waterings. A little dung is then 
put into the furrows ; and when there happens to be no rain, the 
waterings once in the eight days are continued for three months? 

When the canes have been planted forty days, the weeds must be 
removed with a knife, and the intervals are hoed with the hoe drawn 
by oxen. This operation is repeated on the 55th, 70th, and 85th 
days, and the earth is thrown up in ridges toward the canes. In the 
beginning of the fourth month, the field gets a full watering. 

Fifteen days afterwards, the intervals are ploughed lengthwise apd 
across ; and to each bunch of plants a basket or two of dung is given 
and ploughed in. The weeds are then destroyed by a hoe draAvn 
by oxen ; after which, channels must be formed between the rows ; 
and until the cane ripens, which varies from fourteen to seventeen 
months, these channels are filled with water once in fifteen days. 

The crop season lasts from one month to six weeks. The mill is 
excessively rude, being two cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by a beam, to which four oxen arc yoked. The Wocula 
land plants 6000 double cuttings, and the bunch springing’ from the 
two cuttings planted at each intersection contains from eight to 
twenty canes. The average: may be fourteen, or altogether 84,000, 

These, pt 4800 for the Maundy should produce not quite eighteen 
MdundSf which is only one tenth part of that which the man at 
wa-pattana mentioned, and he may be considered as having given a 
true account. The Sheristadar however, on being pressed, acknow- 
leges 120 Maunds ; but he is evidently a liar, and no dependence 
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c«n be placed on what he says concerning the f)roduce. I did no 
get any satisfactory account concerning the extent of ground called 
a, JVocula ; but there is no reason to suppose any difference between 
the fVocula of Bama^pattana and that of Hari-hara, If we take dOOO 
squares, of 3^ cubits, as the extent oi^,Woculat it will give 3| acres, 
which pay a tax of 20 Pagodas, or at the rate of 2/. 2^. 9d. an acre. 

1 1th— ^I went three cosses to Ddmna-girL Near the road, 
three 'Small hills excepted, the whole country is ht for the plough. 
Much of it however, even where the soil is of that fine black mould 
called would appear never to have been cultivated, and is 
^overgrown with bushes. The soil of a very small proportion indeed, 
so far as I can judge, appears to be too barren for cultivation ; much 
of it, however, is Marulu, or a poor stony land, and some of it is a 
red soil, fit for the cultivation of Ragy* 

Dkoana-giri contains above 500 houses, and a new Bazar (or street 
containing shops) is now building. In the centre of the town is a 
small mud fort. Some years ago, it was a poor village ; and its rise 
is owing to the encouragement given to settlers by ApojeeRdma, a 
Marattah chief, who, having entered into the service ofHyder, 
obtained the place as a Jaghire, He died without heirs, but Itppoo 
continued to give encouragement to settlers, and ever since it has 
been gradually increasing. It is the first place in the Chatrakal 
principality (Rdyada ) towards the west ; and the Amildar of the 
district (Taluc) usually resides at it, although properly it is not the 
Kasha, or chief town. 

At Davana^giri some coarse cotton cloths are made ; and at every 
village of the di&trict three or four looms are employed in the ma- 
nufacture. The staqile commodity, however, of the Chatrakal prin- 
cipality consists of Cumlies, or a kind of blankets which in their 
fabric greatly resemble English camblets. They are four cubits 
broad, by twelve long, and form a piece of dress, which the natives 
oiKarnata almost universally wear. They are not dyed, but are 
of the natural colour of the wool, which in the finer ones is almost 
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always a good black* The beat aj-e made at Hard^punya^hulfy^ in the CHAPTER 
territory lately ceded to the company, and at Dhfana^girL Each of 
the blankets, made of tbe wool from the first shearing of the sheep, ^** 

sells for from two to twelve Pagodas, or from 2^d. to 4/. I7s»4id, 

Those at four Pagodas are the finest made for common sale ; and 
these, with all of an inferior value, are brought to weekly markets, 
and purchased by the merchant for ready money. If any of a higher 
value are wanted, advances must be made. The great excellence 
of these blankets is their power of turning rain ; and, the finer they 
are, the better they do this. Some have been made, that were 
valued so high as from two to three hundred Rupees, and that were 
considered to be impenetrable by water. 

Before the sheep are shorn, they are well washed. The wool. Wool, 
when it has been shorn, is teased with the fingers, and then 
beaten with a bow, like cotton, and formed into bundles for spin- 
ning. This operation is performed both by men and women, partly 
on the small Hindu cotton wheel, and partly with the distaff. Some 
tamarind-seeds are bruised ; and, after having been infused for a 
night in cold water, are boiled. The thread, when about to be put 
into the loom, is sprinkled with the cold decoction. The loom is 
of the same simple structure with that usual in India, The new 
made cloth is washed by beating it on a stone ; and, when dried, is 
fit for sale. From this account of the process it will be evident, 
that the great price of the finer kinds is owing to the great trouble 
required in selecting wool sufficiently fine, the quantity of which 
in any one fleece is very small. 

Hdfoana^gm is a place of considerable trade, and is the residence Commerce, 
of many merchants, who keep oxen, and send goods to distant 
places. Some of the merchants hire their cattle from Sivabhactam, 
Mussulmans, and Marattahs, who make the carriage of goods a pro*^ 
fession, and are called Badigaru, The load is reckoned S Mmmds 
of 48 Cueha Seers, or about «3Slb., and the hire is estimated by this 
quantity, whatever load the owner may choose to put on his cattle* 
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The hire for a load to any place near, is one JFhwnw, or almost 7-f 
pence, for every Gau or Gttoada of 4 cosses, which amount upon an 
average, I suppose, to between 12 and 14 miles; but to the great 
marts at a distance there is a fixed price ; for instance^ the load 
fromSagar^ near /iSrm, toWallaja^petta, near costs 3 Pagodas, 

or 1/. 4^. 4|d. The distance may be about 320 miles. 

Far from considering the customs exacted at different places on 
the road as a burthen, the traders here consider them as advantage- 
ous ; for the customhouse is bound to pay for all goods that may be 
stolen, or seized by robbers, within their respective districts. This 
seems to be an excellent regulation, which is in g<^ eral use 
throughout the peninsula. ’ 

The most valuable trade here is that which is carrfcu/^^ with 
JVallaja-petta, The goods carried from hence are Betel-nUx 
pepper, and those brought back are Madras goods, imported from 
Europe, China, Bengal, and the Eastern Islands, together with salt, 
and some of the manufactures of the coast of Coromandel. 

There is also a great trade carried on between this and Nagara, 
and Sagar. From thence are brought Betel-nut and pepper, and from 
this are sent Cumlies, salt, and Madras goods. 

Next to these, the trade with Rayd-durga, and Hara-punya-hully, 
in the newly-ceded district, is the most considerable. The exports 
from Ddtoana-giri are coco-nuts, Jagory, tobacco, turmeric. Betel- 
nut, pepper, and Capsicum. The returns are, a little cotton wool, and 
cloth, Cumlies, and a large proportion of cash. 

To Caduru, and other places south from this, are sent cotton, cloth, 
ViXid Terra Japonica ; and from them are brought coco-nuts, tobacco, 
turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, and Danya, a carminative seed. The ma- 
nufacturers of this neighbourhopd frequently carry their blankets 
to Seringapatam. 

Merchants from the Marattah territories beyond the Tungabhadra 
bring hither silk .cloths, cotton, Terra Japonica, and wheat; and 
take away Callay (Cicer arietinum), Jagory, and coco-nuts. At present 
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this trade is at a very low ebb ; parties of the Marattak troops CHAPTER 
seizing on whatever they meet. As these are not robbers, but per- 
sons regularly employed by government, the custom-house is not April ii. 
held answerable for their depredations. 

From this it would appear, tliat the trade of chiefly 

consists in exchanging the produce of one neighbouring country, 
for those of another. The only articles of export produced in the 
neighbourhood are Cumlies^ J(^gory (inspissated juice of sugar cane), 
and Callay ( Cicer arieimum J. 

April 12th. — ^To-day I was prevented from advancing by no less April 12. 
than seven of my people having been seized with the fever in the 
course of the night, and from its being impossible, without some 
delay, to provide means for their being carried. Fevers have of 
late been very prevalent among my servants, although the country 
is perfectly dry and clear. The weather is now very hot in the day- 
time, with strong irregular blasts of hot wind, which often comes in 
whirls. The nights are tolerably cool. Early this tnorning we had 
a very heavy rain, with much thunder, but little wind. 

As I was detained here, in order to save time I sent for the prin- Sheep, 
cipal sheep- breeders in the neighbourhood, and obtained from 
them the following account. Throughout the principality, and in 
the neighbouring country of Hara-punya-hully, which belongs to 
the Com*pany, sheep are an object of great importance, and are of 
the kind called Curi in the language of Karnata, They are keptby 
two casts, the Curubaru, and Goalaru, A man of either cast, who 
possesses a dock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called a Donigar, 

The Curuharu are of two kinds ; those properly so called, and those 
named Handy or Cumly Curubaru, The Curubaru proper, and the 
GoalarUy are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks ; 
but they never make blankets. The Handy Curubasdhstzm entirely 
from cultivation, and employ themselves in tending their flocks, and 
manufacturing the wool. The flocks kept by the two former casts 
contain from 30 to 300 breeding ewes ; those of the Handy Curubas 
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c6Mtatn only from five to one hundred and fifty. All the shepherds 
have besides some cows, buffaloes, ^ndMaj/ca^Sy or long-legged goats; 
but the sheep form the chief part of their stock. They are pas- 
tured in waste places ; for which a HuUbundu, or grass renter, ik 
appointed by government; and to him each family pays a certain 
rent, fixed by an old valuation of their property. This rent varies 
from i a Fanam to 20 Fanams a year, or from 3^. to 12^. 

It is said, that changes in the quantity of a family’s stock are not 
common, and that it is rare for a man to possess thirty more or 
less than his ancestor had at the time of the valuation. If any 
man’s flock, however, should increase much above the number ori- 
ginally belonging to the family, the Hulibundu may increase the tax. 
The office of Hulibundu is not hereditary ; but there are certain 
families of shepherds hereditarily annexed to the Hulibundu 
of each district ; that is to say, they must pay their tax into his 
office. They are at liberty to pasture their flocks wherever they 
please, even into the territories of a different sovereign. Thus a 
shepherd of this place may feed his flocks in Hara^punya^hully ; but 
he pays his rent to the Hulibundu of ChatrakaL 
The sheep are allowed no food but what they can procure in the 
pastures, which are open uncultivated lands containing a few scat- 
tered bushes, but which are here called Adavi, or forests. In the 
rainy season, the sheep at night are driven into folds made of prickly 
bushes. In the dry season, they are at night confined on the arable 
lands, for the purpose of manuring them ; and, as a reward, the cul- 
tivator gives victuals to the shepherds and their dogs. Four rams 
are reckoned sufficient for a hundred ewes. Owing to the tempe- 
rate nature of the climate, the females breed at all seasons indiffer- 
ently, and they bear six months in the womb. They have their 
first lamb at eighteen months old, and breed once a year, but never 
have twins. After bearing three lambs, the ewe is sold. If allowed 
to live, she would breed five times, but afterwards she would not 
be saleable. Sheep are never fattened for the market, farther thdn 
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can be done by pasture, with which in India a sheep seldom becomes CHAPTER 
fat^ but I think the meat of those here is better than I have seen 
ariy where else in India, where the animal has not been stall-fed. For April 12. 
stall-feeding, they are preferred by the gentlemen of Madras, who 
used formerly to be supplied from Bengal. 

The males, except those intended for breeding, are sold by the 
shepherds when under two years of age. At a year old^ the best 
mfales are selected for breeding, the others are castrated. A female 
at one year old, sells for about a quarter of a Pagoda, or rather more 
than two shillings, and continues of the same value until after 
having had her third lamb. A male of a year old is worth the 
same money. A wether two years old is worth about a third of a 
Pagoda, or 2 ^. 8 id A good ram for breeding sells for half z. Pagoda^ 
or rather more than four shillings. 

The fleece is shorn twice a year; in the second month after the W&oJ. 
shortest day, and in that which fallows the summer solstice. The first 
fleece is taken Avhen the sheep is about six months old, and is by far 
the finest in quality. From this alone can Cumlies, of any consider- 
able fineness, be made. Every successive fleece becomes worse and 
worse, and does not increase in quantity. The sheep are never 
smeared. They are commonly black ; and the deeper this colour 
is, the more valuable the wool is reckoned. The finer blankets are 
all of an excellent native black, without dye. Each fleece weighs 
from to 3 Seers, or from of a pound, to l^y^lb. The fleeces, 
as shorn, are divided into three qualities ; which sell for 13 , 8 , and 
7 Famms the Maund; or for 1 /. lU. 195. and Id^. g^d, 

for the hundred weight. 

The Handy Curuharu, or in the singular number Curuba, are a cast Handy Cw- 
living. in the Hara^punya-huUy and Chatrakal districts, and are of 
Karnata descent ; but many of them have now settled on the banks 
of the upper part of th& Krishna river, in the Mar at t ah dominions. 

All those who liave settled in that country being horse-men, they 
are called Bmday Ravaktry a name pronounced Rmut by the 
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CHAPTER MmmlmanSf and by them frequently applied to every kind of Curuha, 
s.^vO Hi this country they confine themselves entirely to the proper duties 
Apnl 12. their cast ,* which are, to rear sheep, and to work up wool into 
blankets. They can eat with the other tribes of Curubaru^ but do 
not intermarry with them. They are allowed a plurality of wives, 
and their women continue to be marriageable after the age of pu- 
berty, Widows may live with a second husband as left-hand wives 
(Cutigas), and their children are not thereby disgraced ; for in 
this tribe there is no inferior Cutiga cast. A woman who commits 
adultery is always excommunicated ; nor can her paramour take 
her for his Cutiga, The Handy Curubas eat sheep, fish, venison, 
and fowls. They hold pork to be an abomination, and look upon 
the eating of the flesh of oxen, or of buffaloes, as a dreadful sin. 
They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors. When a Curuba 
dies, his property, as is usual with that of 2i\\ Hindus in Karnata, 
is divided equally among his sons; and his wives and daughters 
are left entirely at the discretion of the males of his family. 

The Deities, whom this cast consider as their peculiar objects of 
worship, are Bira Deva, and his sister Mdyam, Bira is, they say, the 
same with Zsa’dim, and resides 'm Coilasa,vd\Qxc> he receives the de- 
parted spirits of good men. Bad men are punished in Nuraca^ or by 
suffering various low transmigrations. There is only one temple of 
Bira^ which is situated on Curi-betta, or the sheep hill, on the banks 
of the Krishna^ near the Poonah, There is also only one temple 
dedicated to Mdyam, It is near the Krishna, at a place named Chin- 
sulli. Once in ten years, every man of the cast ought to gO to these 
two temples ; but a great many do not find leisure for the perform- 
ance of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, 
but are worshipped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests 
(Pujdris ) at both these temples are Curubaru ; and, as the office is 
hereditary, they of course marry. Once in four or five years they 
go round, distributing consecrated powderof turmeric, and receiving 
charity. Besides the worship of the deities proper to the cast, the 
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C^rubas offer' sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as CHAPTEll 
Durgma, Jaeanif and Barama I>eva, When sick, or in distress, they 
vo^V sacrifices to these spirits, provided they will no longer exert 
their baneful influence. The Curaharu have no trouble from Fym- 
chi; and ordinary JSwto, or devils, they believe, are expelled by 
prayer addressed to the deities of the cast. At Hujiny^ in the Ha- 
ra^punya-hully district, resides Rdvana Siddhemaray the Guru of this 
cast. His office also is hereditary; and he is able to read, an extent 
of knowlege to which no other person of the tribe has pretensions. 

The Guru attends at feasts and sacrifices, to receive his share, and 
punishes transgressions against the rules of cast by fine and excom- 
munication. At the principal ceremonies of the Curaharu^ i^uch as 
marriages, building a new house, or tfie like, the ( Panchanga J astrolo- 
ger of the village, who is diBrahmatiy attends; and, having read thepray- 
ersf Mantvams) proper on the occasion, receives the accustomed due. 

April 13th. — I went what was called four cosses, but the stage April 13 . 
was exceedingly long, and I halted at Coduganar. Except two small 
hills between which I passed, all the country near this day’s route country, 
is sufficiently level for the plough, and very little of it appears to 
be too barren for cultivation. Some of the soil is black clay, some 
is red mould, but by far the greater part of it is poor stony land. I 
saw several villages, but a very small proportion of the country is 
cultivated, and from time immemorial much has been waste. A long 
continued scene of Indian warfare has prevented by far the greater 
part from having been cultivated. The most severe los^,’ however, 
that the natives remember, was what they suffered in Purseram B&w's 
invasion, when the whole Chatrakal principality was reduced to 
nearly a desert. The Amildar of MahicondOy who met me at Codu^ 
geSnary says, that almost the whole country is capable of cultivation, 
and with manure will produce cithcv Ragy oxJola. , 

In the forenoon a leopard was killed by the people of the village Leopard, ot 
in a garden near the town, and brought to my tent in g^eat triumph, 
with every thing resembling a flag, and every instrument capable 
Vor. TIL X V 
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of making a noise, that could be collected. First be had been shot 
in the belly, and then he was driven to the banks of a reservoir,, 
where he stood at bay ; and, before he was killed, wounded three 
of the men who attacked him with spears ; one of whom was severely 
torn. He agreed very well with the description in Ker’s translation 
of Linnaeus, and was about four feet from the snout to the root of 
the tail. He had killed several oxen ; and in this country, it is not 
unusual for leopards to attack even men. Although I have called 
this animal the leopard, there is reason to think that it does not 
differ from the panther of India ; for I am persuaded that we have 
no larger spotted animal of the feline genus. The Indian panther 
and leopard I consider, therefore, as two names for the same animal. 
The African panther may, however, be different, as certainly is the 
hunting leopard of India. 

14th April, — I went a very long stage, called four cosses, to Ali- 
gutta. For some way, near the middle of this day’s route, the road 
passed among low hills that are rather barren. On both sides of 
these there is a great deal of fine land ; for much of the soil is of 
the fine black mould called Eray, Almost the whole is waste, owing 
chiefly to the invasion of Purseram Bow, Many of the fields, how- 
ever, would appear to have remained longer uncultivated, which is 
attributed to invasions by the Marattahs that happened during the 
government of Hyder, I do not think that more than a tenth part 
of the arable fields is now occupied. Ragy and sugar-cane seem to 
be what the farmers attend to most ; yet there is much land fit for 
Jola oifxd. cotton. Some sheep are reared ; but all the wool is sent 
to other places, where it is manufactured. In the villages of this 
district are scattered a few weavers of coarse cotton cloths. In the 
Chatmkal principality there are no plantations of palm-trees ; but 
there are many gardens in which kitchen stuff's (Tarkari) are raised. 
Among these, the carrot thrives remarkably well, and in flavour is 
superior to any that I have seen in India. AUgutta is a sorry place, 
situated among some rocky heights that are fortified. Contiguous 
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to it is a very gOod’tcservoir. Distant from it about three cosscs 
to the south, is a* reservoir, which in size almost equals and 

is m.mcABhimSatmdraf or the sea of Bbima, who was onei: of the 
jSve sons of celebrated xwHindu fable. 

1 5th ApriL^l went a very long stage, called also four cosses, and April 15. 
encamped in the plain near Chitteldroog, as we call it. Most of tlie 
country through which I passed is tolerably good, but very thinly 
peopled, and poorly cultivated. After having passed over a low 
ridge of hills, I came to a small rivulet, named Jenigay holay, which 
has its source from Bhiina Samudra^ and from various mouti tain tor- 
rents. It runs towards Gudi-cotay, the chief town of a district in this 
principality, and contains water at all seasons. It forms some fine 
reservoirs, and in several places is also conveyed by canals to irri- 
gate the fields for cultivation. 

The plain of Chitteldroog is two cosses and a half jfrom north to Chitttldreog, 
south, and one coss from east to west ; the coss here being at least 
four miles. It is every where surrounded by low, rocky, bare hills, 
on one of which stands the Durga, or fort, formerly the residence 
of the Folygan of this country. By the natives it is called either 
Sitala-durga, that is to say, the spotted caatle, or Ckatrakal, which 
signifies the umbrella rock ; for the Umbrella is one of the insignia 
of royalty. During the government of theUdyarw^, the tributary 
Poly gars oi Chatrakal, who by descent were hunters (Baydaru)y 
governed a country valued at 10,000 Pagodas or 31£0/. 8^. 4d. 

On the decline of the royal family of Vijaya-nagaroy these enter- 
prising hunters, by gradually encroaching on their neighbours, 
increased their territories until they became worth annually 350,000 
Pagodas, or 100,213/. 10^. lOd. Tho Moguls had no sooner settled 
at Sira, than they began to covet the Chatrakal principality, which 
being entirely an open country ought to have fallen an easy prey 
to their cavalry. Sida Hilal, Nabob of Sira, made the attempt, and 
besieged the town for two years, but without success. He then 
retired to Sira, having received a promise of an annual tribute, the 
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payment of which he probably did not expect. gooa after 

talting Biddtruru, attacked Chatrahal The firat aiege lasted five 
months, and was titisucce^fbl. After the second siege had 
nued six months, there was little prospect of success, ai|d had 

recourse to coiruption. Partly by xhoncy, and partly by the influ- 
ence of a common faith, he obtained the treacherous assistance of 
^Mussulman officer, to whom the Rdj& had given a high military 
command. At this time the town was very large, and filled a great 
portion of the plain ; but owing to the removal of its court it has 
since gradually decayed* Still, however, it is a considerable place, 
and seems to receive particular encouragement from Purnm. It is 
now confined entirely within the walls, which are near the foot of 
the rock. They were strengthened by Hyder; and the town, after 
the peace granted by Lord Cornwallis, having become a place near 
the Marattah frontier, Tippoo had employed Dhmlut Kkan, one of 
his slaves, to add much to its strength. The^ new works are now 
completing, and will render it totally impregnable against such 
invaders. Indeed, as it was before, Pursefam Bow made no attempt 
to besiege it, that kind of warfare being little adapted for his troops, 
or indeed for those of any native prince ; for the walls that resisted 
the two years siege of the troops of the haughty Mogul, were built 
entirely of mud. From the hereditary Shamboga of this place, 
named Shimuppa, I received a history of the Polygars of Chatrakal, 
which I have delivered to the Bengal government. 

Ifith April, — ^I unfortunately found, that the Subadar, or chief 
officer 9f the principality, was absent, and that his inferiors were 
little disposed to render me any assistance ; of which I was. much 
in want, owing tp the number of my people who were sick, and who 
were daily attacked with fevers. The whole neighbouring country 
is reckoned exceedingly unhealthy, although it is perfectly dry and 
clear ; and indeed, ever since I have come upon the open country 
near the Tunga, my people have been suffering very much. The 
natives say, that every country is unhealthy in which the black soil 
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caltedilf^ abaUniJs. In the nei^b^wrl^aod CHAPTi^R 

also a deficien^^^^ tbe wells must not only be 

very deep, but aU that, is procurable is of a bad quality. This may Aj>ril i6. 
be in part attyibated to the common nastiness of the who 
wash their clothes, bodies, and cattle in the very tanks pr wells 
from which they take their own drink ; and, ^wherever the water is 
scanty, it becomes from this cause extremely disgusting to* a 
European. 

Finding that the agriculture of this country differed in nothing 
material from that -dtHari-hara, md D&vana-giri, and wishing to 
remove my people to a more healthy situation, I determined to make 
no longer stay at the inhospitable Chatrakaly but to go to Heriuru, 
where the air and water are reckoned wholesome. ; 

17th April, — I went two cosses to SiddaminaAiullpy a mud fort 
containing sixty houses. The first half of the way led through the of thecoun^ 
plain of Chatrakaly which is mostly uncultivated, but consists of a 
fine black soil. Beyond the hills surrounding this plain, toward the 
east, is an extensive level bounded by Nunnivala hills and fort. The 
soil most common in this plain also is black. The number of inha- 
bitants now in the country is not above a third part of what were 
in it before the Marattah invasion. The two great articles of cul- 
tivation here are Jola ( Holcm sorghum ) and Navonay ( Panicum ita^ 
licum )y of which about equal quantities are raised. The next most 
considerable crops are Sujjay (Holms spkatus ) and cotton. The 
quantity of wheat and Callay (Cker arktinum) is small. There are 
no reservoirs, hut some might be constructed. Near the village is 
said to be a place v/here gne might be built that would water as much 
laud as would sow 10,000 of rice. chitifGaudaJziSidda- 
mina-hully is ^S\vabhactary as indeed is common in this principality ; 
for since the overthrow of their hy Hydevy th^Baydaru have 
become almost extinct. , 

l%t\\ April, ’-tI weat threo cosses to Imangula, and had on my right ^pnl is. 
all the way a prolongation from the hills on which Ckatrakal stands. 
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very tenaci- 
ous of life. 


Imangvla. 
Practice of 
swinging be- 
fore idoh. 


C?HA1OTR The country near my route is chiefly level, and most of the soil is 
black; but it is almost entirely waste, and has very few tanks. 
April 18 . Near Imangula is a small one that waters some rice ground. 

Eggs of fishes Although almost every y^p, before the commencement of the 
rainy season, this tank beeOfhes drv. and no 
with any4i>rivulet, yet it con 

it; dries. Jt that their eggs, 

altliOii|^iH|^^Ohbt tlieyibecome and stones, retain 
life, and a|e hlti^ed so soon as ^^are moisl^nid by the next rain. 
This showi the pr^ticability of transporting tB^|Cggs of fishes from 
one couiit|y to anod^ wil3h very little trouble^?; | 

Imangum is a large fort, bat much space witl^n is empty, and it 
contain^ c%ly about 90 houses. The (Gaui^a) is hereditary, 
as is usuSl %roughout the Mj^sort Raja's dominions, and he acts, as 
to tlm image Q^|||fe yill%e god. Almost every village has 
a peculiar dc^y of this ||^y, and most of them are believed to be 
of a destructible nature. Ifl^t of Imakgula is Kallkantama^ a female 
deity. To heti image auviSmal f^st isi given by the Gauda^ who 
offers sacrifices, while hir^wtth is ap^ased by the people, who 
are swung roiind before thl^rini!; astliey are suspended from the 
end of a leyfer by a hook of is passed through Uie skin of 

their baefcis. This cruel woi»i|^is never performed before the great 
gods ; and the Brahmans of tfab^uth consider it as an abomination, 
fit only for the groveling undel^ndings of the vulgar* 

In the black soil which forms;^ portion of the fine plains 
east from Chatrakal, a singular m^Wer of cultivation prevails. The 
plough used is drawn by from height to sixteen oxen, and is heavy 
id proportion. In Plate XXIX. Fig. 80, is represented one that 
was drawn by eight oxen, the iron of which weigbed 12 Seers, or 
about 7ilb. The largest is exactly .of the same? sl^pe, but much 
stronger, and its iron is double the weij^l^^hi reason of the num* 
her of cattle which the farmers here enip!ijMi^|g^o be, the hard- 
ness acquired by the black soil in the dryjj^^l^^^l^durmg- 
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■which ihe labour must be performed. After the commencement of CHAPTER 
* . XVIII 

the rains it becomes so sticky, that cattle cannot walk on it. In 

many parts of the Marattah country, I am told, the same mode of 
cultivation prevails, and that the plough is often drawn by 12 yoke 
of oxen, worth each from sixteen to twenty Rupees. With the strong 
team in use here, the field every third year receives two or three 
ploughings. In the two intermediate years it is only hoed with the 
Cuntay. It requires no manure, and is never rested, but constantly 
gives a crop of Jola (Holcus sorghum ) or Navonay (Pankum italkum)^ 
which are sown without any attention to. rotation. On the year in 
which the field is ploughed, rows of Callay ( Cicer arktinum ) accom- 
pany the Jola ; but in the two intermediate seasons nothing is sown 
with this grain. The Navonay is always accompanied by rows of cot- 
ton, at the distance of two cubits and a half. Both seeds are sown 
with the drill. The crop on the second year after ploughing is 
reckoned the best. When the country becomes inhabited and 
acquires a good system of agriculture, this part of the Chatrakal 
principality, which consists of Eray, or black soil, seems likely to 
be a source of great wealth ; but its present desolation must for a 
considerable time keep it poor, and, adding to the natural unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, will make the increase of population slow. 

j 4 pril 19th. — I went three cosses to HeriurUy near which a great April 19, 
change takes place in the appearance of the country. The soil is o^hTcou?- 
mostly stony, and at this season exceedingly parched ; so that there is 
scarcely any grass, and the only green things to be seen are a few 
scattered Allmosas. 

Owing to the sickness among my people, and an accident having Delay owing 
befallen my horse, it became impossible for me to proceed farther ; 
and as I had found it impracticalde, when at to procure a 
palanquin bearer there, it became necessary to wait until some con- 
veyance should be sent fvom Seringapatam. This delayed me four- 
teen days, nor could a set of bearers by any means be procured at 
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CHAPTER Seringapatam. I should have been reduced to the necessity qf walk- 
ing, had not the Dewan obligingly sent a positive order for the 
April 19. bearers of Sira to enter into my service. The common bearers of 
India are unwilling^ to, enter into the service of a traveller, although 
the wages he gives are iinmense, when compared with what they get 
at home ; for he^takes far from their families|l to place^||vhich 
they considef^l^other world. All objects of enquiry having been 
soon exhaus^,!teilc tbel desert nature of the country precluded 
any resourqplr^na b stay at Heriuru proved very tedious. 


|~the day-tim^ were hot, and came generally from the 
the same quarter were common. 
W and tolerably cool. There were 

with some heavy squalls of wind, which 
the com were accompanied by a terrible 



Climate. The win^j 

south. Sli 
At night i 
a few slij 
change(^ 
cloud O] 

Fish. '^1 proci^i clear stream, called the 

myself every evening, and whence I 
"IMTOCured of C^^nus from which th6 accompa- 

nying fig& (Plates XXXI XXXL XXXII. ) were taken, and of 
whidi the i^pWijtg are scientific characters; 
f ; 1* epprinus Carmuca B. 

C. cirrhis 4w>bu5 ; corpore clongato; capite callis tuberculato; 
radiis pinnse aiialisPCto, dorsalis undecem. 

Telingorum. 

Habitat in i^vHs Karmtas, Fiscis aliquando tres pedes longus. 

. V ' 2. Cpprmus Ariza B. 

C. imberbis^jcaiida bifida ; corpora elongate ; maxilla inferlorc 
carinata ; radiiA pinnae analis septem, dorsalis duodecem. 
Kinc^^Mim Tamulorum 
Bap^^Baka Bcngalensium. 

Telf^orum. 

Habitat in fluviis Indise australis. Pisces hos numquam vidi 
trrum pdmotum Idogiorcs*. 
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5* C^pritm Benddifit K 

€J ^ntiis duobus ; oauda biifoba^ corporc elongato, cemi-fasciato; 
radiia plnitm dofsalb no vein, ani undccim. 

Telufgorunu 

Habitat in fluviis Kdmatm, Piaciculns digili Ipngitudinem yix 



cxsupcrans. 

This ’fine little riycr seldom or never dries up, and comes from 
Sakrehpattmeu Its water is clear, and is reckoned VholSsome. Four 
eosses below Heriuru it is joined by the Cuttay^hday^ which comes 
from Muga-Xeyakona-C^ay and Hagalmadi, and forms the boundary 
between ihe Chairakai principality and Sira. Although this receives 
a small stream feom Sira, yet in the hot season it commonly hecomeit 
dry. The natives liere say; that the Vedoadti joins the Utara 
4cam, or northenE^aMor, after having received the 
dver, which cmia from Nandi-durga ; but tliis is a clewr pt^of of 
their extreme ignonniae in topography. The Vedmdki is tho river^ 
which Major Rentf oils Hogree, and it joins the Tungabkadra. "* 

Heriuru signifies " a.head place.'* It is situated on the ettt 
of the Fedazedti, during the government of the Chairakal Rijfii 
contained SOOO houses with an outer and inner fort^ and several 
temples of the great gods, one of which is of considerable siae.; 
This temple, called €&Macunti, possesses an inscription engraven on 
atone, dated SaL IStt/in the reign of Dero JUya; of which a copy 
has been delivered'^- the Bengal government. In the reign of 
jEi^dsr, the town snfiTered considerably from th,o Marii^taki, md was 
plundered by PmiO'am B&a, The ravages of this .cdiief were Mr 
lowed by a dreadfhl fiunine, which swept away all the inbabitantin 
When the British army arrived last before Sdrmgapaiam, about fO or 
dt houses had agaib been occupied. Some of the dealers in grap 
that followed the camp found their way even to this distance, and 
plundered the wretched inhabitants. At the same time 
Hayaka, a chief of the Chafraked fiunilyv assembled some banditti, 
Voi. III. Yy 
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CIlAflPI and entered the territories of his ancestors, to try what could be 
done. He had constant skirmishes with XhQ Sultan's garrison in 

April 19. Chatrakaly and in each of these two or three villages were plundered 
by one or other of the parties. After the Capture of Seringapatamy 
this chie^isely entered into the service of the Mysore Rdjdy and is 
now employed in the command of 3000 men acting against a Poly gar, 
who by us is called the Bool R&jL When Colonel Dalrymple arrived 
with his detachment, giving protection to this part of the country, 
the number of inhabited houses in Heriuru was reduced to seven. 
About 300 have since been rebuilt, and the place is the chief town 
of a ('Th/wcJ district, 

Strata^ The Strata at Heriuru run nearly north and south, and are almost 

quite vertical. The basis of the country is somewhat between an 
argillite and schistose hornblende. It contains no veins that I ob- 
served ; but in some places I saw large amorphous masses of reddish 
fat quartz imbedded in its substance. When exposed to the air, it 
readily decays, and is then covered with a cinereous crust. For 
building, it is a very poor stone ; at least what is near the surface ; 
but in a temple of Imara without the walls I observed some pieces 
of it that have been squared, and resemble much the fine horn- 
blende slate from Batuculla. It is probable, therefore, that by 
digging quarries excellent materials for building might be pro- 
cured. Of these, however, there is no want any where in Karnata^ 
The only other common rock here is called the Black stone, and 
it may be considered as forming large beds between the strata of 
the argillaceous hornblende slate. This is an earthy quartz or hom- 
atone, impregnated with hornblende' When exposed to the air, 
its masses do not readily acquire a crust, but separate into irregular 
quadrangular pieces, truncated at both ends. In the fissures may 
.sometimes be observed yellow shining nodules, which 1 take to be 
the mica aurata. It contains no other venigenous matter, and does 
aot cut with the tools of the natives ; but from the angular shape 
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of its fragments, the smooth surface with which they break, and 
its great durability, it is excellently fitted for rough walls. 

The Seer measure used in the market (Bazar) here for grain con* 
tains 76|- cubical inches ; 72 Seers make one TVocula or Colaga. The sures. 
farmers measure is founded on another plan : 2 Seers make 1 Arecal 
which contains 17d'f cubical inches; 2 Arecals make one Gydhn,* 

16 Gydms make one Wocula ; and 20 Woculasy or ColagaSy make one 
Candaca, which therefore contains a little more than 52^ bushels. 

The IVocula of the (Bazar) market, and that of the farmers, are 
commonly considered as the same ; but in fact the former contains 
5508 cubical inches, and the latter 5652. 

The following is the average price of grain, calculated to the Price of 
nearest farthing. , 

Canter' R&ya Pagodas. penc® 

I Candaca of Sujjay worth - 8 The bushel is worth Ilf 


Huruli 

« - - . 


Navonay - 

8 • 

111 

Harica - 

5 . - - 

7i 

Wheat 

18 - - - 

S6 

Fllu • 

15 - - - 

Sl| 

Callay worth 

12 - - - 

m 

Ragy 

8 . ^ * 

111 

Paddy, or rough rice 

8 

iii 

Rice cleared from thehusk 18 - - - 

S6 


Cotton, cleared of the seed, is worth 12 Fanams for the Maund of 
4B Seers, each weighing 22 Dudus^ or 1/. 10^. ^\d* a hundred weight. 

In this neighbourhood, the cultivation of dry field is the grand Dry fields 
object, and differs very considerably from that in the western parts 
of the principality, where the black mould prevails. Here all the 
land is a poor stony soil. In some places it contains nodules of lime- 
stone ; but these are considered as unfit for any kind of cultivatidn. 

The whole lands are the property of the government. Some are Tonursi. 
still called Enam, but this is merely in remembrance of their former 
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tenure ; for the holder of the Enam has no fuller right than any 
other tenant. No lands can be sold, mortgaged, or let to sub- tenants* 
They are let from year to year, and the possessions are changed 
from man to man at the pleasure of the officers of revenue ; but the 
rent of each field is fixed by an old valuation. The cultivators never 
at any time gave more than this rent ; and being at present few in 
number, considerably less is exacted, in order to encourage them 
to cultivate as much land as possible ; for they are totally inadequate 
to the cultivation of the whole. 

The extent of dry -field is estimated by the plough, and all ploughs 
are said to be of nearly the same dimensions. I measured one, 
which I found contained 562,280 square feet, that is, very little less 
than 13 acres. One plough can not only cultivate this extent, but 
also a little of the watered land, the rent of which is paid by a 
division of crops. In doing this, the officers of revenue ( Amildars) 
say, that it is impossible for the government to be defrauded, which 
appears to me incomprehensible. I have myself no doubt, partly 
from the division of crops, and partly from the power which they 
have of changing the cultivators possessions, that the officers of 
revenue have very lucrative appointments. The rent on dry-field at 
present amounts to from 10 to 60 Fanams a plough, or at from 5i to 
34-5^ pence an acre. That which I measured was an exceedingly poor 
stony field, and paid 34 Fanams a year, or 18^ pence an acre. 

The rent paid to Tippoo did not amount to one half of the valua- 
tion ; for all parties united to defraud him, each getting a share. 
Although, during the Sultan's government, the rent fell thus light 
on the cultivators, they were, even by their own account, much 
worse off than they are at present ; for there was no end to the 
arbitrary exactions which the lord lieutenants (Asophs) levied. 
The most intolerable of these, however, arose from the contribution 
which the Sultan demanded, to make good the sum that he was 
bound to pay to Lord Cornwallis by the treaty of Seringapatam^ 
Tippoo ordered three millions (croros) to be collected; and the 
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people her€ say, that by paying their share of this they would not CBATOEIt 
have been distressed. In place of three crom, however, ten were 
collected, and of these seven were embezzled by the officers of 
revenue. These again were obliged to bribe their superiors ; but 
Tlppoo did not molest them, and many of the Br&hmans are said still 
to possess very considerable sums which were then accumulated. 

Hyder and his son acted on totally different plans. The father pro-* 
tected the cultivator, but was A^ery apt to squeeze his officers in an 
arbitrary manner. The Sultan seldom molested his officers, but he . 
cared not how much they fleeced the people. He, however, was pro- 
bably ignorant of the lengths to which they went, especially after 
his unsuccessful war with Lord Cornwallis ; from which period he 
was almost inaccessible to his subjects, and continued to brood over 
bis misfortunes in sullen solitude. 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock. Two ploughs arc Siieofftinni. 
common ; but by far the greater part of the farmers have one only; 
and many, as is indeed usual in every part of the country, are neces- 
sitated to unite their stocks before they can furnish two oxen, and 
the miserable implements which are necessary to accompany one 
plough. The extent of land cultivated here by one plough is 
greater than usual in India ; for it requires little labour. I am per- 
suaded, however, that in every part of Kamata a plough, fully 
wrought, is capable of labouring at least thirteen acres of dry field; 
from six to seven acres may be taken as the average extent of a 
plough of watered-land. Each plough requires two oxen and one 
man, and additional women must be occasionally hired. 

At Heriuru there are no slaves. Most of the labour is performed Wages «b 4 
by the families of the tenants ; but a few hire men servants by the 
year, and in seed time and harvest employ women by the week, A 
man gets from 50 to 70 Fanams a year, or from 1/. 11^. 2|d. to 
5s, This is paid entirely in money, without any addition, 
except that, for himficlf and family, he generally obtains room in 
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R hh master’s house. Women get ontFanam, orT^d a week. Ad- 
vances to servants are not common^ and of course they are entirely 
free. 

The hours of labour in this country are from eight in the morn- 
ing until noon, and from two o’clock Jtill sunset ; in all, about eight 
hours. The labourers get up about sun rise ; but an hour is spent 
in their evacuations, in which all Hindus Rre excessively tardy;" and 
another hour is spent in ablutions, prayer, marking their faces with 
consecrated ashes or clay, and in eating their breakfast. They eat 
three times a day, their principal meal being at noon. 

The most common article of cultivation is the Holcus spicatus of 
Linnseus, called by the natives Sujjay^ or Camhu. It is generally 
accompanied by JTwrw/i (Dolkkos bijlorus). The custom here is, to 
cultivate the Camhu fields three years, and then to give them a fal- 
low of the same duration ; and while thus allowed to rest, they pay 
no rent. Each man’s farm is therefore divided into two portions ; 
one of which is cultivated, and the other fallow. Other dry grains 
are also sown on the Cambu field, and that without any attention to 
rotation. The only manure that is given is, for some nights, to make 
a flock of sheep sleep on the field. They are not folded, but merely 
gathered together by the shepherds and their dogs. After the first 
heavy rain in the two months following the vernal equinox, the 
Cambu field is ploughed, lengthwise and across, with two oxen in 
the yoke. After the next rain this is repeated. It must be observed, 
that the rain must be of considerable duration ; for in this arid soil 
and season the heaviest shower produces no sensible effect. After 
the second ploughing, the field is hoed with a Heg Cuntay drawn by 
four oxen. When the rainy season has fairly commenced, which 
happens about the summer solstice, the seed is sown with the drill, 
the Camhu being put in the Curigy, and the HuruU in the Sudiky, 
After having been sown one month, the field is weeded with the 
Edday Cuntay; and after an interval of eight days this is ag^ 
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repeated. The in five months ripens ; the iforti/i is a month CHAFER 
later. Thirty- two Seers of Cambiiy and six Seers of Huruliy are sown 
on one plough of land, and produce about ISSOiSeerj of the former, 
and 128 of the latter. The produce is therefore worth 80 FaJWfm 
for Sujjay, and 8 for Huruli; in aW, 88. The seed and rent may on 
an average amount to about 36 Fanamsy or about 40 per cent, of the 
gross produce. An acre of ground, at this rate, will produce nearly 
four bushels of Cambuy and ^ bushel of Huruli ; a strong proof 
of a miserable soil and wretched cultivation, yet the former is 
allowed to produce 40, and the latter above 21 fold; but I have 
already pointed out the fallacy of judging, concerning the produc- 
tiveness of either soil or crop, by means of the increase on the seed 
that has been sown. 

In a few places of this district j cotton is put in the (Aca» Cotton., 
Aies) ro\Ks between the drills of Cambu ; but it requires a much richer 
soil than is to be usually found, and is thought to exhaust the land. 

The quantity raised in the country is not equal to the consumption. 

In a few places HarulUy or Ricinus, is put in the drills with Cambu. 

The next most considerable crop is Navonay, or the Panicum ita^ Natvonag. 
licum. The field is ploughed twice in the month following the 
summer solstice, and at the end of the month it is hoed with the 
Heg Cuntay, In the following month, after a heavy rain, the seed 
is sown with the drill; and a month afterwards the weeds are 
removed by the Edday Cuntay. In three months it ripens, but is a 
very uncertain crop ; for it is liable to be spoiled by either too 
much or too little rain. A farmer who has a plough, and sows 32 
Seers of Sujjayy commonly sows 2 Seers^ of Navonayy and, when the 
season is favourable, will get 3 ColagaSy or 9^ seeds; which, after de- 
ducting the seed, is worth 1 1 J Fanams, This, I suspect, ought to be 
considered as a part of what the plough of land produces, and will 
make its gross amount 100 from which is to be deducted 

less ‘ than 36|jRii;ia»w for seed; and rent, The gross value of the 
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produce of an acre of poor land, such as that I measured, by this 
estimate, will be about 4^. lOdl By the people here, the straw of Na- 
^na]/ is reckoned better fodder than that of Cambu, which is indeed 
exceedingly coarse. The grain of the Camhu is reckoned the most 
nourishing food for labouring men; while that of Navonay is pre- 
ferred by the Brdhmarts, and others, who are not under the neces- 
sity of performing hard work. 

With respect to quantity, the other crops are very trifling ; but, 
as each man cultivates some of them, 'at seasons when his stock 
would be otherwise idle, they are of importance, as reducing the 
Horte-gram, price of labour. The roost considerable of them is that of Huruli, 
or Horse-gram, which Purnea has lately encouraged, in order to 
procure a plentiful supply for the cavalry that are stationed towards 
the Marattah frontier. The land employed for the purpose is the 
poorest in the country, and gets no manure. In the second month 
after the autumnal equinox, the field is once ploughed. About the 
beginning of the following month, it is ploughed again, and the 
seed is dropped into the furrows, after the plough, by a sharp 
pointed bamboo (Sudiky), It is then covered by a hoeing with the 
Heg Cuntay. The seed is sown twice as thick as that of Cambu^ 
ripens in three months, and produces five folds ; one half of which 
goes to the public revenue. The proditce of an extent of land equal 
to one plough is therefore worth twenty of which ten go for 

rent, two for seed, and eight to the farmer. The produce of an 
acre is about one bushel, and is worth less than a shilling. 
larica* On the same kind of sot 1, and in the y ear following the Horse-gram^ 
is sown Harica, or the Paspalum frumentaceum Boxh. MSS. In the 
second month after the vernal equinox, the field is ploughed, and 
the seed is dropped into the furrow, after the plough, with the sharp 
bamboo, and covered with the Bolu Cuntay. Three months after- 
wards, the weeds are removed hy tho Edday Cuntay. It requires 
much rain, and eight months elapse before it ripens. Foui* Seer^ 
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of seed produce Vtro Woculas ; but I do not know tbe extent of CHAPTER 
ground required. The rent is ten Fanams for the plough of land, 

In the bottoms of reservoirs, when they are dry, are sown wheat, 

EliUf or Sesamum, and Callayy or Cicer arietimm. For rent the go- 
vernment takes one third part of the produce. 

The quantity of rice-land in the Chatrakal principality is very Rice-land, 
small. In this district (Taluc)y eight or ten villages are partly 
employed in this kind of agriculture ; and in favourable years they 
have two crops from the same field, w^ich is not the case any where 
to the westward. There were formerly five reservoirs. Two of 
them have lately been put into repair ; one is now undergoing that 
operation ; and money has been allotted for the two others. There 
are many places in which new ones might be formed with great 
advantage, were there stock^ufficient to cultivate the lands which 
they would irrigate; but, in the present desolate state of the country, 
all expense bestowed on erecting new reservoirs would be fruitless. 

In the principality there are a fow Betel-nut gardens, which are 
cultivated in the same manner as those to the southward, which I 
have already described ; but the soil here is little favourable for the 
Areca. Having formerly given a full account of the cultivation of 
rice in the neighbouring Taluc of Sira, it would in this place be 
superfluous to say any thing on the subject. The revenue is paid 
by a division of the crop. 

The village cattle during the whole year are kept in the house, Cattle and 
but are not littered. Their dung is collected in pits, and mixed *^^“'**’®* 
■with the ashes and other soil of the family. This manure is reserved 
for the rice-land. The dry field gets nothing, except the dung 
of the sheep, which, at any season, are herded on it at night. A 
flock of 500 ill two nights are supposed to manure fully a plough of 
land. The farmers say, that when they have not sheep of their own 
they hire in the flocks of the shepherds, and give them two or 
three Fanams for manuring the plough of land. But this is 

VoL. nr. Z 
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CHAPTER denied by the shepherds, who allege, that, except petmission to 
feed their flocks on the fallow lands, they get nothing ; and this, 

April 19. I believe, is true. The want of attention to increase the quantity 
of manure is a gross defect in the agriculture of Heriuruy and may 
account for the wretched produce of its field. 

Sheep. The Donigars in this neighbourhood keep a good many sheep. 

Some very rich families possess 1000 ewes, and 200 Maycays, Those 
in middling circumstances have four or five hundred ewes. Those 
who have from fifty to a hundred only are reckoned poor. The 
wool is much coarser thou 2 itDdvana-giriy nor will even the first 
shearing make fine Cumlies, The sheep are also smaller, and by the 
natives are reckoned inferior meat; but, whether or not this would 
coincide with European taste, I cannot say. This inferiority of the 
sheep and wool is attributed to the difference of soil ; for all over 
the good sheep country, especially in the Harapunya-huUy district, 
ihtErayy or black soil, is prevalent. The natives, when asked how 
much it is usual for the meat or fat of a good sheep to weigh, stare 
with as much astonishment, probably, as that with which an English 
feeder would behold a butcher who was ignorant of what he consi- 
dered to be so obvious a matter of enquiry. The sheep here are 
never driven into a house. In the rainy season they are taken to 
the wastes, and at night are secured by a fence of dry thorns, to 
keep off the tigers, which are very numerous among the bushes ; 
for in the neighbouring forests there are no trees. In the dry sea- 
son, the flocks are at night brought near the villages, and kept on 
the arable lands. Even there, according to the account of the 
shepherds, it is necessary to surround them with a fence of thorns. 
At this season the sheep must have drink twice a day, at noon and 
in the evening. In the rainy season they are never brought from 
the wilds ; but folds are raised in the driest spots that can be found, 
and within the enclosure of thorns the shepherds erect for them- 
selves small huts. The rent is on the same footing as at Divana- 
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girij and varies from 1 to 40 Fanams, or from 7-j pence to almost 25 CHAPTJlR 
shillings a year, according to the value of the flock. A flock 
containing, young and old, 500 sheep and 50 3Iai/car/Sf requires four 
men and four dogs. These are able to drive away small animals of 
the feline kind, but have no arms that would enable them to attack 
the tiger or leopard. In the rainy season, the ewes are milked, and 
four of them give daily a Seer, which contains 72 cubical inches, or 
a little more than an ale quart. It sells for three Dudus a Seer, or 
a quart. It is of the same value with cow’s milk, and is made 
in a similar manner into Ghee, of which 22 Rupees weight requires 
eight Seers of milk ; that is to say, to make one pound of butter, 
boiled into Ghee, requires 14f quarts of milk, ale measure. Cheese, 
for which ewes milk is bCvSt fitted, ‘s not known 2 ±Heriuru; nor any 
%vhere, I believe, in India, except where it has been introduced by 
Europeans. The ewes breed once a year, but at all seasons indif- 
ferently. After having given five lambs, they are sold, and then 
bring from to 3 Fanams, or from 18-J to 22-|- pence. The males are 
emasculated at eighteen months old, and are sold from six to 
eighteen months afterwards. They are never fattened, except by the 
natural pasture ; and it is only during the rainy season that they arc 
in tolerable condition. In the dry season the fields produce scarcely 
a green herb. A wether at two years old brings five Fanams, and 
one three years old brings six Fanams, or double the price of a ewe. 

Lamb is never used. Seven Fanams, or 4^. ^^d., is reckoned a high 
price for a breeding ram ; which ill-judged ceconomy, probably, 
contributes to render the breed worse than that of ChatrakaL 

In the wastes of this part of the country some Goalas keep herds Cows, 
of breeding cows. They are never brought near the villages, and 
ai*e exceedingly fierce ; so that no dog nor stranger can with safety 
approach them, and the males attack and kill the tiger. To the 
Goalas, however, they are very tractable, and follow, like dogs, the 
man who leads the herd to pasture j while the other Goalas follow, 
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CH^PTEH to bring up the young, and the stragglers. Some of the cow» 
are however so vicious, that no milk can be taken from them. They 
April i 9 » all white, but are not fit for carriage, being^ too small. They 

are very l^arcly in the plough, or machine for raising water called 
Capily ; but are rather unruly, even after emasculation ; so that an 
ox of this breed does not bring more than 40 Fanam^ \L 4^. Hid. ; 
while the more tractable, but weaker cattle, bred in the villages, 
sell for from 60 to 70 Fanams^ or from 1/. 17^. S^d. to 2/. 3s, 3d. Bulls 
for breeding sell for from 50 to 30 Fanams^ or from ]/. lU. 2id. to 
2/. <)J. \\d. The forest males are emasculated when between two 
and three years old; and are sold off at four, when they are fit 
for labour. The cows have a calf once in two years, and generally 
breed five times. In the rainy season, a cow gives daily 1;^ SeeTy 
or SO cubical inches, and in the hot season i SeeVy or S6 cubical 
inches. The village cows being kept in the house at night, and 
being fed there, give about two Seers a day, or rather more than 
two ale quarts. The^e forest cattle are always kept in herds, which 
contain about 150 young and old, male and female. A herd of this 
kind requires the attendance of five men. One man carries the milk 
home to the village, and brings provisions ; for the women dare not 
approach. The other four men lead the herd to pasture. The calves 
are secured in a fold strongly defended by thorns; and on the 
outside of this the (Goalm) cowherds build a small hut, in which 
they sleep surrounded by the cattle, and defended by them from 
the tigers. When water or grass fail in one part of the country, 
they remove to another, and are under the grass renter (Hulu-- 
bundi) of Chutrakaly exactly on the same footing with the 
shepherds. 

JluU^oes. In the wastes bufialoes are never kept; but in every house the 
women of the (Goalas) cowherds, and the people of the villages, 
keep at least one or two female buffaloes ; for the greater part of 
the milk used in the country is procured from this kind of cattle. 
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Each female ought daily to give three Sects, or a little more than CHAPTEH 
three ale quarts* In the rainy season, this sells at three half pence 
a quart, in the dry season at two-pence. The village cows and buf- April 
falbes are pregnant one year, and give milk the other. During the 
latter, the cow, besides supporting her calf, should give 30 Seers of 
butter, or 22^ of Ghee, worth about 7\F(inams; that is, she gives 
of butter, or H-^lb. of Ghee wortli, 4^. The female 
buffalo, besides rearing her calf, should give 35 Seers of butter, or 
24^ of Ghee, worth Famms, or ^ more than the cow. If this be 
accurate, the buffalo milk must be poorer than the cow's, as she 
gives one half more. The contrary opinion is commonly entertained. 

Although the air and water of Heriuru are reckoned salutary, Sicknest 
and my people were well accommodated, they did not recover their gg™vauts?^ 
health, and all my stock of medicines had been long expended. 

My cook died rather unexpectedly. His fever never had been 
severe ; the paroxysms had come on as usual in the morning, and, 
after it was over, had left him tolerably well ; but in the evening 
he suddenly became insensible, was convulsed, and died in about 
an hour. He was a very thoughtless man, and much addicted to 
intoxication ; those, therefore, who fancy that all spirituous liquors 
are pernicious, especially in warm climates, will have no difficulty 
in accounting for his death : 

Dicunt ah ! nimio pocula dh'a mero. 

But let me add, 

Vobis si culpa est hilis, sua quemque sequuntur 
Fata ; quod immeriti crimen habent cyathi, 

For my own part, I am persuaded, that intoxication is much sel- 
domera cause of disease, than is commonly alleged,- and that it 
chiefly proves injurious to the health of our seamen and soldiers* 
in warm climates by making them imprudently expose themselves^ 
to other causes of sickness. The two persons in my service that, 
are most subject to fevers, are niy interpreter and painter,, although! 
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CHAPTER from their situation in life they are exempted from all hardships ; 

but from their cast they ought never to taste spirituous liquor, and 
April Ip. really sober men, avoiding not only liquor, but every intoxi- 

cating drug. At the same time, a man who takes care of my tents, 
although he is exposed to all weathers, and at times to much fatigue, 
enjoys perfect health, and probably keeps off the fever by copi- 
ously drinking spirituous liquors, to the use of which he is exceed- 
ingly addicted. 

The arrival ofa set of freshmen, and the consequent preparations 
ghosts. for our departure, caused great joy among my people, notwith- 
standing their weak state. When the cook was taken ill, I had 
given orders to secure his effects for the benefit of his wife and 
children ; but, on inspection after his death, no money could be 
found. Whether he had been plundered as soon as he became 
insensible, and that a guilty conscience occasioned fears among 
his companions, or whether the sudden manner of his death occa- 
sioned suspicions, I cannot say ; but it was immediately believed 
that he would become a Pysachi, and all my people were filled with 
terror. The butler imagined, that the Pysachi appeared to him at 
night with a black silk handkerchief tied round its head, and gave 
him instructions to take all the effects of the deceased to his family ; 
upon this, the butler, being a man of courage, put his shoes at the 
right side of the door, which he considered to be a sure preventive 
against such intruders. Next night a cattle-driver, lying in all the 
agonies of nocturnal terror, saw the appearance of a dog enter, and 
smell round the place where the man had died ; when, to his utter 
dismay, the spectre gradually grew larger and larger, and at length, 
having assumed the form of the cook, vanished with a shriek. The 
poor man had not the courage to use the slippers, but lay till 
morning in a kind of stupor. After this, evei> the minds of the Sepoys 
were appalled ; and when I happened to be awake, I heard the 
sentries, by way of keeping up their courage, singing with a tre- 
mulous voice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


JOURNEY FROM HERIURU TO SERINGAP ATAM, THROUGH THE 
WESTERN AND MIDDLE PARTS OF THE MYSORE DOMINIONS. 


AyfAY 2d, 1801. — In the morning I went four cosses to EUady^ 
caray^ which is situated among the low hills running S. E. 

AIrv 2* 

from Chatrakal. I saw no houses by the way ; but some must have Appearance 
been near my route, as in different places I observed a few fields 
that were cultivated. I passed through several ruined villages. 

The appearance of the country is desolate, and it is said never to 
have been much better, in the memory of man. The soil is entirely 
poor stony land ; and the naked rocks, in a state of decay, come 
frequently to the surface. The grass in many places is long, but at 
this season it is quite withered j and the only things green, that 
are visible, are a few wild date palms (Elate sylvestris)^ most of 
which are young. In moist places they grow spontaneously, and 
produce juice, which is often boiled into Jagory. The hills are of 
no considerable height, and among them there is much plain 
ground. By the natives this is considered as of very little use ; 
hut to me, much of it appears to be very capable of being rendered 
productive, whenever labourers and stock can be found. 

Between Heriuru and Ellady-caray, the strata are all nearly ver- Strata. 
tical, and of a slaty structure ; but near the surface they are in 
such a state of decay, that it would be difficult to determine the 
species. Some appeared to be the same with the quartz impregnated 
with hornblende, that is found in the western Ghats, The layers or 
plates are general very thin* There are no veins of quartz ; but 
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CHAPTER many of ihc strata, or rather thin plates, of which united the Hrata 
composed, are fat quartz. These strata or beds of quartz are 


May 2. 




Iron. 


“Weather. 


May 3. 


from a quarter of an inch to two feet in thickness, an4 are often 
stained of a li^id colour, which I have no where else observed. 

The talcose argillite of Heriuru is here very common, and 
passes at times entirely into pure argillite, like the slate used for 
the roofs of houses. The transitions from the one stone to the 
other are so gradual, that it would be difficult to say where the one 
ends, and the other begins. The slate here is grey, blue, and 
purple. All that I saw, being near the surface, was in a state of 
decay, and therefore useless ; but that is the case on the surface of 
the best slate quarries in Scotland. 

Iron was formerly smelted at Ellady-^aray from black sand, 
which was brought from a hill about two miles to the westward. 
Much of the *oitreom sconce remains where the furnaces stood; but 
the work has been abandoned these sixty years : the want of fewel 
is indeed a sufficient reason. 

Ellady-caray is a small fort with about thirty houses. It has a 
plantation, containing a few coco-nut palms ; and a garden, con- 
taining hetel-kaf plantain trees, the verdure of which is very 
refreshing to the eye of a person coming from Heriuru. Near it 
there is a pond of dirty water full of reeds; but no tank, as its 
name would seem to imply. The cultivation consists of Siijjay^ 
(Helens spicatus), Harica^ (Paspalum frumentaceum Rojcb:) Nwconay^ 
(Panicum italicum ), and Huruli (Dolichos biflorus). 

This day has been cloudy and cool, with a threatening of rain. 
The natives are persuaded, that it is the commencement of the two 
months of showery weather which precede the rainy season. 

May 3d.— I went three short cosses to Chka-hayli-caray ; tbit 
is, the little hedge tank. The country is very hilly, as we 
crossed the highest part of the ridge coming from ChatrakaL The 
soil in general is very poor, and incapable of being rendered arable. 

I passed a ruined village surrounded by some good lafd, and a 
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small fort wkh eight or ten houses. On the hills, there are a good CHAPTER 

XIX 

many stunted trees. 

Chica-bayli-caraif is a small fort containing ab:>nt forty houses. Mays. 

The fields around, although very stony, are arable ; and between 
the stones the soil is good. Near it is a torrent, which comes from 
the hills, and runs toward the Vedawdti. It is dry in the hot 
season, but during the rains fills a large reservoir. On its bank 
is a fine coco-nut garden, where the trees grow to a large size, are 
well loaded with fruit, and are allovyed no water after having been 
transplanted, and having fairly taken root. The ground of the 
garden is ploughed every year, and produces Horse-gram^ Harica, 
and other dry grains. 

At Chica-bayli-caray is a furnace for smelting iron ore, brought Ironimelicd. 
from a mine called Cudera Canavay, and which is supplied with 
charcoal from the hills to the westward. The ore is brought upon 
buffaloes and asses. It is in small slaty fragments, that are broken 
to pieces with a stone, and thus separated from much sand and 
earth. These small pieces, when fit for the furnace, are about the 
size of a hazel-nut. The operation ought to be performed at the 
mine, to lessen the expense of carriage ; but the danger from 
tigers prevents the people from staying there longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The number of these ferocious animals having 
increased of late, has forced the people to relinquish a mine named 
Buca Sagurada Canavay^ which is distant from the other one coss 
toward the N.W. Even Cudera Canavay has now become very 
dangerous, and in the course of the last year three people have been 
destroyed. 

The manner of smelting and forging the iron is exactly similar 
to that used at Doray-guda, which I have described in the sev'enth 
chapter of this Journal, Vol. II. p. SJ, S8. At the two furnaces 
here are employed twenty-two men: nine to make charcoal, one 
to dig the ore, one to bring it from the hill (he is supplied by 
the proprietor with two buffaloes), one iron-smith at the forging 

Vol. in. 3 A 
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cpAPTER six l^ellows-fue^ an^ foi^r hammer-men* They can smel| 

. twice a day ; but the sickness of any one of the party stpps thp 
% whole operation, and they meet also with frequent interruptions 
from holidays, and from heavy rain. On such opcasions, some of 
the workmen remain entirely idle, and others take day labour from 
the farmers* Each smelting requires five baskets of prepared orc^ 
one basket weighing 1172 Dudus^ or rather more than 292 lb* 
The smelting also requires ten baskets of charcoal ; each weighing 
514DMde^, or IS-iVs^ lb. The weight of the charcoal is therefore 
nearly equal to that of the ore ; but the imperfection of the 
furnace renders the operation very incomplete. The metal is 
never liquefied by the greatest heat which the natives can excite ; 
the particles are only so softened as to adhere together, while the 
earthy matters are half vitrified. When the smelting succeed^ 
properly, the mass of iron is forged into twenty-one plough-shares; 
when it succeeds ill, it yields only fifteen. Those pieces of iron 
weigh on an average 75 Dudus ; so that the greatest produce of the 
ore is less than $7 per cent, of malleable iron ; while the workmen 
sometimes arc able to extract little more than 19 per cent, ; but 
this is probably more owing to their want of skill, than to the 
ppyerty of the ore. The plough-share is worth Fanam ; so that 
the iron sells for rather more than 7s. a hundred weight. The 
workmen are paid by a division, of the iron. Every 42 plough- 


^ares are thus distributed ; 

To the proprietor • • - • 11 

To the 9 charcoal makers - ^ - 9 

To the iron-smith - • - - 5i 

To ^e 4 hammer-men - - - 7 

To the fi hellows-mea - . • S 

To the miner - - - - - 1 

To the buffalo driver • • » 

48 
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By this it Would appear, tbiit the expense df the fife emotitite td^ 
parts of the whole value of the iron. The utmost that e coirimon wvW 
labburer can make at this work is penny a day ; hut should the 
operation succeed ill, he may get only 1 . 5 %^ penny. This being 
Very small wages, the workmen have probably concealed sdmo 
part of their profit. The expenses of the proprietors ard as follow ; 

For bellows - - - Fanam 100 

For sacrifices - - - - - 00 

For tax to government - - - - ili 

505 

For this, when the operations succeed, he is repaid by 45 daya- 
working, and all the remainder of what he receives is clear profit ; 
for the workmen build the huts and furnaces, which are exceed- 
ingly rude ; and the iron-smith provides hammers, anvils, forceps, 
and every implement except the bellows. 

There is here a small manufacture of horse-shoes and hob-nails. Nail mskerf. 
It contains three anvils, at each of which are employed five men ; 
one who manages the iron, and who furnishes all the tools ; one who 
manages the fire ; one to work the bellows ; one to hammer the 
iron, as it is held by the foreman ; and one who finishes the nail 
by giving it a head. The utmost that five men at one anvil can 
make in a day is 1200 nails. The four last mentioned workmen 
provide charcoal. Their wages are. 

To the foreman 2 Jumshiry^ Pagodas for the month of 30 working 
days, or rather less than 6^ pence a day. 

To each of the other workmen 1 Pagoda^ or 3*^ pence a day. One 
half of their time is probably employed in preparing charcoal. 36,000 
hob-nails cost for manufacturing 6 Pagodas, or almost 2/. 5s. 9^d. 

4th May . — I went one coss south, to see the mine at Cudera Caha^ May 4. 
foay ; and having examined it, I returned to Chica^hayU^cari^. The 
road passes through a yalley surrounded by low hillSj and about half 
way there is a fortified village. At the bottom of the bill on which 
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the mine is, there is a plain of a very good soil, which would be the 
most proper place of residence for the smelters. 

On the road, I met with an image of Hanumantay going on an 
annual visit that he makes to his master at a temple ^called 
Ram^stvara. From'the neighbouring villages he was attended by 
all the better sort of inhabitants, male and female, young and old ; 
the Sivahhactars excepted, who abominate both this idol and that 
of his master Vishnu, The people composing the train of the god 
were very irregular and disorderly; but they had collected 
together a number of flags, and insignia of honour, with every 
thing that could be found in the country capable of making a 
noise. The. men who carried the idol said, that the god would rest 
himself at a Mmidapum near Ramhwara, and allow his followers to 
assemble, and form themselves into some order ; after which he 
would. visit the image of Rama ; and, having returned to the Ma7i^ 
dapaniy he would sit in state, while for his amusement the people 
played before this building. The Brdhmans would then sell them 
some victuals, which were consecrated by having been dreseed in 
the temple, and offered to the god v/ith the proper incantations 
[Mantrarns), Having feasted on these, the image would return to his 
own temple, attended as on his outset. This is what is called a 
Jatram ; and had the image been that of one of the great gods, it 
w Quid have been carried in a Rathy or chariot ; but for Hanumanta 
a litter is sufficient. 

Cudera^ Canavay, or the horse-hill, is a hummock about a hundred 
and fifty feet in perpendicular height. The no-rth end is steepest, the 
slope toward the' south being gentle. The east and west sides also 
arc pretty kteep.. The natives say, ih^t Dorap-gtida is about ten 
cosses to the S.E. and that there is a continued ridge of low hills 
extending the whole way between the two mines ; but none of 
them contain ore. 

The surface of Cudera Canmay is smooth, and is not interrupted 
by rocks. The soil h a poor red earth. I saw only one lump of 
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ktfsmatiies ; and that, when compared with the fine masses lying CHAPTER 
on the surface of Doray-gudat is very poor, and ill-formed. The 
whole extent of the hill is not great, and the miners have contented 
themselves with digging the ore from the surface of the hill near 
its summit. No shaft nor pit having been made, I cannot form 
any estimate of the quantity of ore remaining. The mine ap- 
pears to be much" richer than thatofDorcy; for the quantity of 
barren stone intermixed with the ore is very small. This barren 
stone resembles the ore very much ; and, no doubt, could 
the natives extract it, contains much iron. The specimen which 
I have brought away, has concentric layers somewhat like a log of 
wood. The superficial earth in most places is not above a foot 
thick. On digging into it, the miner comes to a mixture of ochres,' 
earth, and ore, in a tabular form. This mixture sometimes extends 
in depth so far as has been wrought, which no where, that I saw, 
exceeded five or six feet. In other places the miner meets with 
large masses of ore, consisting of a number of plates united together 
like sclustus. This by the miners is called black iron-stone. These 
masses have a tendency to divide into rhomboidal fragments. In 
other places, the ore is found in a number of flat pieces, divided 
by fissures into parallelograms, perhaps three inches long, two 
broad, and one thick. These fragments are placed in layers con- 
tiguous to one another ; but they are separated by the slightest 
force, tlie fissures being filled up with reddish oclire. the work- 
men this is called red-ore ; and. because it is taken out of the mine 
with the least trouble, it is most esteemed. All the kinds, when 
broken to small pieces, and rendered proper for the furnace, ai‘e 
quite the same. The manner of working is very simple. The 
miner forms a cut with a perpendicular surface, and throws all the 
rubbisli down the declivity. He then continues cutting down 
from the hill, with his perpendicular surface, two or three feet in 
height. He works^with a pick-ax, and cuts promiscuously through 
earth, stones, and ore. Having brought down a sufficient quantity, he 
lubs the fragments; and, having picked out the smaller pieces of ore. 
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Ihrows down the hill all the earth, ochres, barren stone, and 
larger masses of ore ; for the trouble of breaking any of these into 
May ^ lumps the size of the fist, is greater than that of cutting down more 
from the hill. I observed nothing like strata in the mine, and look 
upon the present shape assumed by the ore, as of very recent date. 
From the rubbish thrown down by former miners, which consist* 
in a great measure of ferrugineous particles, these have, I imagine, 
united into their present form; and the layers may be often observed 
intermixed with the roots of vegetables. Indeed, the process is 
probably now regularly going on ; and until the hill be entirely 
consumed, the mine may be continued to be wrought in the 
same manner as it is at present. 

Strata near Oti the N.E. side of the hill, from which I ascended, the strata 
4hB mine. general vertical, and run from S. easterly to N. westerly. 

They are of quartz blended with hornblende, forming a hard, very 
tough, and sonorous stone, intersected with fissures, but free from 
Ycnigenous matters, and having a slaty structure, with plates from 
an inch to a foot in thickness. In other places, this stone is not 
vertical, but has only a dip toward the east. In this I frequently 
observed the quartz and hornblende disposed in alternate layers ; 
that is to say, certain alternate thin portions of the quartz were les* 
impregnated with the hornblende than those that intervened. 
From the disposition of these, the stone looked as if at one time it 
had been fluid, and had then undergone an undulating motion ; for 
the different coloured portions were disposed somewhat like the 
colours on marbled paper, or like the fibres in a knot of timber. 
To give a proper idea of this would require a specimen ten 
feet in diameter; but even in the specimen which I brought 
away, it is observable, although that has suffered a considerable 
decay. I had no means of breaking a specimen from the cehtre of 
the rock. 

.Here I also observed a rock of a similar nature, but divided into 
rliomboidal fragments by wide fissures, some of which were empty, 
and others filled with veins of fat quartz, which must therefore be 
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of later origin. This resembled the rock described in the seventh GHAFTEB 
chapter of my Journal, VoL 11. p. 43, at Malaim^m Pagoda^ near 
Madam Mada^ which is about eight cosses from hence toward the ^ 
S^E,. There, however, the veins of quartz formed a complete net- 
work, involving the fragments of the original stone, which contained 
little or no hornblende. 


5th went to MuUodu, distant three cosses. On the way May 5. 

1 passed through three little vallies, containing a good deal of rice- 
ground, with plantations of coco and betel nut palms. These seemed country, 
to be very ruinous. In the first valley I passed a large fortified 
village, named Cagala Cuityy which on each side had a fine tank. 

Where I crossed the second valley, there were also two fine tanks, 
that supplied the rice-grounds of thirty villages, among which the 
most distinguished was called Lucky hully. These villages having 
been laid waste, the valley has since become so infested by tigers,, 
that the few remaining inhabitants are daily deserting it. The third 
valley is the smallest. 

Muteodu is situated in a valley similar to the others, but much Irrigation, 
wider. Near it is a fine reservoir, which however at a moderate ex- 
pense might be greatly impro v ed. When the rainy season commences 
early, this tank supplies water for two crops of rice in the year, and 
never fails to afford a supply for one crop. The farmers do not 
commence cultivation until ihtTank is full, as then they are secure 
from all accidents. The Vedawdti is distant one coss to the west. 


Its banks, according to the natives, afford many places where dams 
might be formed to great advantage. At a place called Mari Camvay^ 
tfiey say, that by building a mound between two hills 500 yards 
distant, an immense reservoir might be formed, which would convert 
a large proportion of the .ffmwrw district (Talucj ivoto rice-grounds* 
It would, however, inundate the present situation of many villages. 
AtCangundy^ in the Garuda giri district, a dam might be constructed 
for $000 Pagodas^ that in three years would J’epay itself by the 
increase of revenue. 
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In the reign of Krishna Rdyay a native of Lacky hullyy named 
Ghiriuppa Kayaka, was in the service of the king at A^wgundi, and 
was a person of extraordinary strength and courage. An elephant, 
having bijpken loose, had got into the court-house, and could not 
be secured, until Ghiriuppa boldly seized on him by the tusks, and, 
having fastened a rope to his trunk, led him to the stables. As a 
reward for his intrepidity, the king created Ghiriuppa Polygar of 
his native town Lacky hully, with villages in the neighbourhood to 
the annual value ofpOOO Pagodas^ or 3120/. 8^. 4^/. His tribute was 
SOO Pagodas a year, and he was bound to support 700 foot soldiers. 
In case of war, he left 300 of these in the country for its defence, 
and for the maintenance of order; and he was bound to join the 
king’s standard with 400 men, whom he commanded in person* 
While on this service, he received five a day, or about 

3lJ. ^d. for his ovrii subsistence; and the same sum for the subsist- 
ence of his whole corps. There have b^en twelve Polygars of 
this family ; and Haluppa Nayaka, the present representative, from 
whom I have this account, is an elderly man. He says, that 
the nephew of Ghiriuppa removed the seat of government to 
Muteodu, When the Chatrakal Polygars became powerful, those 
of Muteoduy who, although tliey wear the Lingay are of the same 
family, submitted to the authority of their kinsmen. Their 
tribute was increased to 500 Pagodas a year, and they supported 
the former military establishment. Haluppa marfled a daughter 
of the last Chatrakal Rdjd; but although she is still living, he 
has no children. When he observed the power of Hyder in- 
creasing, he was induced to assist that artful chief in the first 
sxQgQ Chatrakal, After that was raised, his father-in-law, justly 
enraged at his conduct, attacked his country. In the month Ashd^ 
dim of the year Kelumbi, he laid siege to Muteodu, and three days 
afterwards took it * by assault. Having plundered the town, he 
carried his rebelHoui' son-in-law to Chatrakal, where he was kept in 
close confinement, but without ill usage, until he was released by 
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Hyder, who took that city in Mdgha of the same year, or about the chapter 
heginningof the year of our Lord 1778. Haluppa^ although released 
:60m prison, was entirely neglected by Hyder, and never was Mays, 
restored to any part of his territory ; a treatment that he richly 
merited. He retired at first to Hagalawadi ; but twelve years ago 
he returned to Muteodu^ where he occupies a hut, and lives in great 
poverty. His palace has in a great measure gone to ruin ; but some 
portion of it has been lately repaired for a public office, and for the 
residence of the Amildar. 

The fort of Muteodu never was strong : but in Haluppa*s govern- Muteodu. 
ment it contained about 2000 houses, which are now reduced to 
120 . 

The most remarkable thing about the place is a manufacture of Glass manu- 
the glass that is used for making the rings which are worn round 
tlie wrists of the native women, and arc called Ballay in the language 
of Karnata, and Bangri, or Bangadiy in that of the Mussulmans. The 
glass is very coarse and opaque, and much moreof it is made than is 
here wrought up into ornaments. Great quantities of it are bought 
by iht Bartgri- makers from the westward. It is of live colours; 
black, green, red, blue, and yellow : the first is in most demand. 

All the materials for making the glass arc found in the neigh- 
bourhood; but their value cannot be ascertained, as the glass- 
makers pay a rent for them, and collect them by means of their 
own workmen ; so that they are never sold. 

In the hot season, the Soulu Munnu, or soda in the form of a white SouluMunnu, 
efflorescence, is found in several places near this, on the surface of 
sandy fields. Little of it now remains; for there have been several 
showers, which have washed away the greater part. For the exclu- 
sive privilege of collecting it, the glass-makers pay 48 Ca. Pagod^is 
(14/. IPJ. They make it into cakes, in the same manner 

the people of Chena-pattana do ; a process that I have described in 
the third chapter of this Journal, Vol. 1. p, 150, &c. The intention 
©f making it into these cakes is probably to free it from earthy 
Vol. in. 3 B 
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matter ; but for making' glass, this is perhaps no advantage, as the 
eart^ Vith w it is mixed is chiefly a quartzose sand; Theser 
May 5. cafei^s contain at least ^tie half of their bulk of cow-dung, atid firom 
that cause are in fact inflammable. They are prepared for mileing 
glass by being burned, and of course aiford an exceedingly impute 
alkali. It rhight be procured pure Kxfviation, and filtrating it 
through barrow's of earthy as is ususiil|^ 40iie m India with culinaiy 
salt only dbjehtloh to Ihials fhiS j8|iircity dffc^el, alth^ 
much of the evaporation mi^ht be perfo3|hi|i*|^^^ the sun. ■ 

Glass maker^s The glass-iiiaker’s furpace &er^ IS 

fii^cevery ; bufitill 

that when the army . of Lord Cornwallis they 

jgSIhercd with n^uch painS a which 

th% found w^eheh^f€|ii^ii|||p|!T^ 
bdt, after 

to liquefy 

der, and mixeiF^fr iaifcafi j htftr' th^bt^mai'erials ]^rbduce^ an 
useless white mafss. Our glass, therefore, is considered by them as 
useless as our cast iron ; for neither of these substances are in a state 
upon which the fires of the natives have any effect. 

Form of the The furnaces are constructedf in a high terrace, which Is built 

foraace. agaifist the inside of the town-wall, and are in form of a dome, or like 
an oven, eight feet in diametbr, and about ten feet in height. The 
annexed sectldn of one fumaee :(Platc XXXHI. Tigure 81) will 
assist the reader to compr|to|!l3||^^8^^ The oven is not 

arciied, Sul contracted circular opening, about 

eighteen incibes in diani^l^/ lBy upper rows of stones 

project- bfeyond those b^M^. in 


/fheAidfe; b^posite.lo theldii^’^^a8, is 


ftc fewel is supplied. The crticibles are 

4iid #ould contath about 5i Winchester gallons. HaVin^ 

witti tbe materials, they art lowered down into the furnace by the 


Form of the 
foraace. 
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aperture^ the top, by which also the workmen desceod. They CHAPTER 
first place a row of the crucibles all round the furnace, with their 
bottoms to the wall, and their mouths, sloping inwards. In this ^ 
position they are secured by a bed of clay, which covers the cruci- 
4)les entirely, leaving their open mouths only exposed. Above this 
row another is placed in a similar manner, and then a third and a 
fourth. The furnaces vary in size, from such as can contain fifty 
crucibles thus disposed, to such as can contain twice that number. 

The fewel consists of small sticks, which having been gathered a 
year are quite dry. A quantity having been put in the bottom of 
the furnace, the workmen ascend, and some burning coals arc 
thrown upon the fewel. By the opening below, fresh fewel is added 
night and day, until the timeallowed for vitrifying the materials 
has expired. The fire is then allowed to burn out, and the furnace 
to cool. Afterwards the workmen descend, and take out the cruci- 
bles, which must be broken to get at their contents. 

The first operation is to make a frit, called BUizu, The materials Frit, or BU 
for this are, powdered white fat quartz 1 part; apd prepared soda, 
or Sotdu, 6 parts: the crucibles are filled with these mixed; and 
the fire is kept up five days. Every qrucible gives a Mound of 40 
Cucha Seers^ or.24s-lb. oiBilizu, 

To make the black glass: for every 40 crucibles, take prepared Black glass, 
soda 1 Candy^ or IS-fV? bushels ; and powdered frit \ Candy ^ or 4-jy^ 
bushels : mix them, and fill the crucibles. The crucibles having 
been put into the furnace, a fire is kept up for eight days and 
nights ; so that the flame rises three cubits above the aperture at 
the top of the dome. Each crucible gives a Mmnd^ pr ppunds 
of glass, of a black, or rather of an intensely dark grass-green colour. 

It sells for 4 the Maundy or I Is* Bid, a cwt. It is evide^jjllfrom 

this, that only tV of tlie materials employed are silicipus eartli ; the 
remainder is the impure salt called prepared Soufu, During the 
operation, part of this is dissipated ; and part of it Tories on the sur- 
face of the glass a pure white crust, an inch in tliigkness. This is 
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used t)y the inhabitants for culinary salt, but in fact it is chiefiy 

W soda 
soua. 

May 5- To make green glass: for 40 crucibles, take 1 Candaca^ or 

Green glass. prepared Soulu ; 5 ColagtUy or 4 -/ 5 V bushels of powdered 

frit ; 1 Maund, or 244-lb. of the powder of an ore called Kemudu; 4 
Seers, or 2iVlb* of an ore called Cari-cullu ; and 24 Seers, or 13i%lb. 
of calcined copper reduced to powder. These materials having 
been mixed and put into the crucibles, these are properly disposed 
in the furnace, and a fire is kept up for nine days and nine nights. 
For the first five days the fewel is added slowly, so that the flamo 
just rises to the aperture ; and afterwards it is not necessary to 
occasion quite so great a heat as for the frit, or black glass. The 
copper is calcined by burning it, on the fire-place in the bottom of 
the furnace, during the whole nine days that are required to make 
this glass. Each crucible produces 1 MaunddiXkd Seers of green 
glass, which sells at 6Fanams th^Maund, or 17^. a cwt. The 
saline crust, formed on the surface of this glass, is considered by 
the natives as unfit for eating. 

Redglass. To make the red glass: for every 40 crucibles, take the same 
quantity of prepared Soulu, and frit, together with 5 Maunds, or 
12Hlb. of powdered Kemudu, For fifteen days and nights these 
must be fused with a moderate fire. Each crucible gives 1^: Maund 
of glass, which sells for 6 Tamms a Maund, or 17^. %\d, a hundred 
weight. 

BlnefkiM. To make the blue glass: for every 40 crucibles, take the same 
quantity of prepared soda, and powdered frit, as for the others. To 
thew add 24&cr^, orlS^lb. of calcined copper, and an .equal 
quantity of powdered Cari-cullu. For fifteen days and nights these 
ma^fiaU also must be burned, with a moderate fire. Formerly, the 
workmen used to put in only twelve Seers of calcined copper, with 
an equal quantity of a blue substance called Runga. The merchant, 
however, who supplied them with this article, having died, they, 
have not for some time past procured any, and have beqi obliged 
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to make up the deficiency by a double proportion of copper. What 
the Runga is, I cannot say. The natives know that it is not blue 
vitriol : it may perhaps be smalts. 

To make Hulledi^ or yellow glass : for every 40 crucibles, take 
the usual quantity of prepared soda ; add to it 5 ColagaSt or 4 
bushels of native soda, from which all the small stones have been 
picked, but which of course contains a good deal of sand. For 
fifteen days these are burned with a slow fire. Each crucible gives 
a Maund of a wax-coloured glass, which sells for four Fanams a 
Maundy or 1 U. a cwt. When this glass is wrought up into rings 
(Bangris)f it receives a bright yellow colour by enamelling it with 
the melted calces of the following metals : 5 parts of lead, and one 
of tin are calcined together. Then one part of Sotu, or zinc, is 
calcined in a separate crucible. The two calces are then mixed, and 
farther calcined, until they begin to adhere together. They are 
then powdered in a mortar. When the (Bangri) ring-maker is at 
work, he melts some of this powder; and, while the ring is hot, 
with an iron rod he applies a little of the powder to the surface of 
the glass. 

6th May, — In the evening of the 5th there was much thunder, 
with heavy squalls of wind from every quarter of the compass, and 
some severe showers of rain. The thunder continued all night, and 
the morning looked so threatening that I did not set out till after 
breakfast. The weather, however, has now become so cool, that I 
did not feel the least inconvenience from being all day in the open 
air. 

I had intended going to Hosso-durga^ and had sent my spare tents 
to that place ; but, finding it necessary to look after the mines, 
which produce the ores called Kemodu and Cari-cullu, I was 
obliged to alter my plan. Neither could I get any accurate infor- 
mation concerning the situation of these mines ; some of those 
cven^ who were employed in bringing the ore, called them two 
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these are strata of white quartz, and black mica, disposed in atlter- 
nate layers, firmly united, and forming a very hard stone. 

Cadu-caray in Budihalu district, and is under the management 
of the Amildar of Muteodu^ although it does not form a part of the 
Chatrakal principality.^ The Amildar, therefore, accounts to the 
Subadar of Chatrakal for Muteodu, and to the Demn of Mysore for 
Budihalu. In the time of the kings of Anagundi the districts of 
Budihalu formed the territory of a Poly gar, named Shirmia Nay aka, 
who was of the Goala cast. It was then valued at I2,0(X) C. Pagodas, 
or 3744/. 9s, Id, a year ; but of this he paid one half as tribute. 
After the Mussulmans had taken Sira from the Ratna-gtri Polygars, 
and had made it the residence of a Nabob, or Subadar, they seized on 
Budihalu, and soon afterwards it was given in Jaghire to Ismael 
Mummud Khan ; he transmitted it to his son of the same name ; 
from whom it was taken by Hyder, after he had conquered Sira, 
Ismael Mummud Khan raised the revenue to 20,000 Pagodas a year 
(fi240/. 15f. Hi). Owing to a want of inhabitants, Purnea has 
reduced the revenue to 15,000 Pagodas; but were there plenty of 
cultivators, the former revenue, it is said, would not bear hard on 
them. North from Cadu-caray is a small river, that never entirely 
dries, and is named Mavana Canavay holay. It comes from the hills 
to the westward ; and after filling two tanks, runs into the Vediwati 
at NirumguUu, 

7th May — I went in the morning to eJeamine the mine of Kemodu, 
and another of iron, concerning which I had received intelligence 
on the preceding evening. The ore is smelted here in the same 
manner as at Chica-bayli-caray, When the process fails, a brittle 
porous mass is obtained, which has a greater resemblance to our cast 
iron than any thing that I have seen produced in India. This mass 
is fused in a furnace of lower power, and gives an iron softer than 
the common kind ; and from this soft iron are usually formed thi 
hoes, and other digging instruments of the natives. 
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Doda Rashy Guda^ or great heap hill, which contains the mines, CllAPTEU 
is a peak about three hundred feet in height, and a mile in length, 
that forms part of a ridge running nearly north and south, and lying 
east from Cadu-caray, Between the mine and this village is another otihe hill, 
ridge, on the northern extremity of which is a temple dedicated 
to Ranga^ and \\dLme.d Mavana Canavayy fvom which the rivulet so 
called has its source. 

As I ascended this nearest ridge, the first rock which I met was Strata. 
an earthy quartz, or hornstone, divided by fissures in all directions, 
and having some of these fissures filled with veins of white quartz. 

This rock is not vertical, but dips much toward the east. Further 
on, the common rock consists of alternate parallel layers, firmly 
united, of white arid quartz, and of brown iron shot quartz, or horn- 
stone, These layers are sometimes plain, and at others disposed in 
swirls ; and as the stone in decay, by the attrition of its longitudinal 
angles, has a great tendency to assume a cylindrical form, and 
always breaks in masses truncated at right angles to the layers, it is 
often found in pieces which have a strong resemblance to petrified 
wood. The stone does not break regularly in the direction of the 
layers, which are disposed in the same line with the strata. These 
are vertical, and run nearly north and south. I am by no means 
sure of the nature of the brown part of this stone. It may very 
possibly be hornblende overcharged with iron ; and the Sienite found 
yesterday nearly in the direction of its strata, strongly confirms this 
opinion. 

Between the two ridges I came to the cliannel of a rivulet, named Kmodu, 
Aladi-holay, which at present is quite dry. Here 1 found the place 
whence the glass-makers procure the ore called Kemodu, For about 
three quarters of a mile the bed of the rivulet is filled with stones 
of a steel-grey colour. Many of these are the iron ore called 
Kemodu. It is in water-worn masses, from the size of a man’s Tiead 
downwards, and possesses the external characters of the grey ore 
of Manganese, When powdered, it is attracted by the magnet. 

VoL. IIL 3C 
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CHAWer, Intermixed with the Kemodu are other masses of a similar appearance, 
. , but which are useless. 


May 


Source of the 
Kemodu, 


On breaking these, they are found to be in 
all intermediate stages of maturation, from the common rock before 
described, to almost perfect ore. 

On ascending the eastern bank of the rivulet, beyond the mine 
KemodUf 1 camt to a conical peak on the eastern ridge; and 
observed, that all the stones on its side were stained with the steel 
grey of that ore. I saw none perfect on it ; but on breaking the 
stones I found them in all stages, from the rude rock, to a state 
approaching to maturity. Indeed, many grains of pure Kemodu were 
very discernible, imbedded thickly in the substance of these 
stones. 


Common iron Immediately south from this, is the peak called Doda Rashy Guda, 
whence the iron ore which supplies the forges is procured. This 
ore is quite the same with the black kind at Cudtra Canivay, but it 
is disposed in a different manner. It is imbedded in large irregular 
cavities of the barren stone, or matrix. This consists of plates that 
are separable without much difficulty, and which, I have no doubt, 
arc the brown layers of the common stone of the hill separated by 
the white ones having been corroded by iron. It is, no doubt, a 
primeval rock ; and its strata may be traced running in the direc- 
tion of the meridian, and in general vertically. The ore is simi- 
larly composed of plates ; and fibres of the roots of plants are found 
to have penetrated into the interstices; but this, lam inclined to 
think, has happened after the surface has been exposed by the 
miners. I also suppose, that the ore has once been the common 
stone of the hill, and has afterwards been more and more impreg* 
nated with iron by some process unknown to us ; in the same man- 
ner as, I suppose, has taken place in the ore called Kemodu. The 
various gradations from the perfect stone to the perfect ore is the 
circumstance that induces me to torm this opinion, A portion of 
the rock, having been cut down with a vertical smooth face 
about three feet deep, presented an appearance similar to that in 
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Plate XXXIII. Fig. 82 . The central parts are of the ore, and chapter 
contain the roots of plants between their plates. The upper layers 
are of the barren matrix. I brought away, as a specimen, the upper M*y 7. 
extremity of the ore, with part of the matrix adhering. Owing to 
the nature of the mine, the manner of working it is somewhat 
different from that used at Cudera Canivay^ and the workmen are 
forced Jo dig the ore from under the caverns of the matrix. I no 
where saw that they had ventured in farther than ten or twelve 
feet ; so that I cannot say, whether or not the internal parts of the 
hill contain any veins, or rather beds, of ore. Openings have been 
made in various places for about a quarter of a mile in length, which 
seems to be the extent of the mine. 

Having examined I descended by the banks of the Fine rcser- 

Aladi-holay^ till it came opposite to the temple of where it 

joins the Mamna Canamy. Here both streams pass between the hill 
on which the temple stands, and one placed at no great distance to 
the north. The opening has been filled up by a mound, which, so 
long as it remained entire, formed a fine reservoir that watered a 
hundred Candacas of rice-land. The mound has long ago been 
broken ; and it is said, that to repair it would cost three thousand 
Pagodas^ or 936/. 2 ^. Ai\d, As Paddy^ when very cheap, sells at one 
Pagoda a Candaca, and as the government receives one half of the 
produce, which is here on an average forty seeds, even allowing 
that there should be only one crop in the year, the expense of 
rebuilding the tank would be repaid by less than two years rent. 

All over the Chatrakal principality, of which Hosso-durga forms a EfFectsoflow 
part, the rice crop is of little importance ; the rent is no higher 
than that for dry grains, and little labour has been bestowed on irri- 
gation. Here the rent is high, being one half, or even more, of the 
produce ; the fields are very productive, and many excellent Tanks 
have been constructed. Most of these were made during the 
government of the Shirmia family. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

From this ruinous Tank I went about two cosses to a fortified 
village, containing about forty houses, and called Doda Toyculaxvatu 
It is situated in the open country of the Budihahi district. The 
country is at present extremely unhealthy, even to those born in it. 
Almost every family has some person ill with the fever; and no less 
than eight persons in the house of the Amildar of Budihalu are now 
labouring under that disorder. The natives say, that the fever will 
stop immediately after the commencement of the rainy season. This 
year has been uncommonly unhealthy, owing to its having been 
unusually hot. 

In every part of the Budihahi district the wild date ( Elate sylves-‘ 
iris) is very common, but is of little use except for fuel. The pre- 
sent number of inhabitants cannot consume a hundredth part of the 
juice that could be extracted from it. This tree might be a source 
of considerable advantage, could a good spirit be extracted from its 
Jagory, of which I tliink tliere is little doul)t ; hut from the 
wretched stills of the natives this can never be expected. 

8th May, — I went three cosses to Belluguru, and ])y the way passed 
tw’o Tanks and villages. All the couhtry near tlie road is level 
enough for the plough, and clear from trees ; but, the army of 
Purseram Bow having passed this way, very little of it is cultivated. 
Some of the soil is rocky ; a good deal is rich land ; but by far 
the greater part is poor gravelly land ; fit enough, liowever, for 
raising Huruli (Dolichos biftorus), IShamay (Panicum miliare E. M.) 
and other such crops, 

Belluguru is a small fortified village with 1.^0 houses. It suffered 
less than usual from the Maraitahs, as before the invasion of Pur^ 
seram its houses amounted to only two hundred. It is a part of the 
Garuda-giri district, which has long formed a part of the dominions 
of the Mysore family. Near it is a very large reservoir. 

Owing to the mud deposited by the water, these Tanks fill 
gradually at the bottom ; so that once in three or four years 
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this rmid must either be removed, or an addition must be made to CHAPTER 
the height of the bank ; otherwise the reservoir becomes useless. 

The mud being an excellent manure for the neighbouring dry May 8. 
lands, as much of it as possible should be taken away, and 
spread on them. In other respects, the raising of the bank is the 
most advantageous manner of repairing a Tan/c, as it requires the 
least outlay of money. It offers also another advantage. If the 
sluice, through which the water is let out to irrigate the fields, were 
always raised to a level with the mud in the bottom of the TanA, as 
that was deposited, the extent of ground, which the could 
irrigate, would always increase. This, it is true, would be attended 
with a considerable expense, and is never practised ; so, in order 
that the plug which shuts the sluice may be kept clear, there is 
often a necessity of sinking a well ten or twelve feet in depth; 

The 7a^/c liere receives a stream forced by a dam from a rivulet, 
that comes from Gantda-giri, and which afterwards falls into a 
Ta7ik called Bclallu Samudra, which is one coss and a half N.W. 
from Belluguru, 

111- this district, and in the neighbouring one of Budihalu, all Rice-ground, 
the rice-ground is cultivated as sprouted-seed. The seed, the 
natives here say, is sown equally thick in the two districts ; yet in 
Budihalu the land often produces sixty fold, and the ordinary crop 
’is forty seeds ; while in tliis district of Garuda^giri, the usual 
produce is twenty seeds. I measured a field, said to sow three 
Colagas of seed, or 2673 cubical inches. It contained 46\G3b square 
feet. The acre, therefore, requires 1 ^VoV bushel for seed, and 
produces here, in an ordinary crop, almost 23:^ bushels of rough 
rice; while in Budihalu it produces twice, or even three times, as 
much. In the course of one year, there are frequently from the 
same field two crops of rice. The grain in the husk is worth one 
Bahadery Ba^oda a Cundaca, or 1 1 pence a bushel. The pvo« 
clucc of one crop is, therefore, worth about a guinea an acre. 

^th May. — In the evening and night there was much loud May p. 
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CHAPTER thunder, with heavy rain frora the southward, but little wind. I 

xiX. 

w'ent four cosses to G/fruda-giriy or the hill of Garuday the eagle on 
fSreofthe Vishmi rides. It is often pronounced in the oblique case 

country. Garudana-giriy which, by the Mussulmans, is usually corrupted to 

Gurruna-giri ; and in a map which I received, I find it called 
Gurgan-droog. The country through >vhich I passed is flat, but 
the soil is rather poor, ' Almost the whole of it, however, is capable 
of being cultivated ; but by the Marattah invasion it has been 
quite depopulated, and I passed only two small villages. 
rc'raJf these villages, named Am-giriy in the Yagati Taluc, I 

met the Amildar. He says, that his district produces an annual 
revenue of \QyQOQ PagodaSy or 3120/. 8^. 4rf. It formerly made a 
part of the Garuda-giri district, and belonged to the Mysore Rajas, 
On the occasion of an invasion! by the Nizam, Hujinama Nayakay 
Polygar of Terrl-carayy rendered such assistance to the (Curtur) 
sovereign of Mysore, that he was rewarded by a cession of the Yagati 
Taluc. Hyder deprived ihz Terri-caray family of all their territories, 
ordered them to reside at Manzur-ahad, and allowed them an annual 
pension of 2000 Pagodas, or 625/. Is. Sd, They were by cast Baydaru, 
but of a different family from the Rdj&s of Chatrakal. During the 
reign of the Sultan, the present heir of the family enjoyed his 
pension. On the fall of Seringapatam he joined Dundia, and hanged 
three or four Brahmans, who were his servants, and who refused to 
follow him ill his mad enterprise. He afterwards repented, and, 
having submitted, was kept in irons for some time at Seringapatam. 
About two months ago, the Amildar says, this Polygar was liber- 
ated, and received the grant of a pension of thirty Pagodas a 
month. 

Garuda-giri. Garuda~giri at one time b^onged to the Ikeri Polygars, from 
whom it was conquered by the family of Mysore. These built the 
Durga, or fort, which occupies the highest part of a short abrupt 
ridge, that by a strong imagination has been fancied to resemble 
one of the rude images of Garuda. The suburb (Petta) stands at 
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the foot of the hill, and is fortified. During the goyernment of 
Tippoo, it was the nominal capital (Kasha) of an Jsoph; but that 
officer resided at Chica-Na^akana-hully, which is twelve cosses 
distant. Garuda-giri never was a large place, and at present con- 
tains only about forty houses. Tho Amildar is aShabkactar ; as are 
also, according to him, by far the greater part of the neighbouring 
people ; but in the public accompts, to be hereafter mentioned, very 
few of this sect are reported. 

In all the country between this and Sermgapatmn^ is the 

most common crop ; and the cultivation of that grain prevails all 
the way towards Baba Bodeens hills, where the rice and heteUnut 
country begins. The rice-ground, according to the Amildar y pro- 
duces on an average twenty fold. 

In this part of the country there are many sheep, but few black Sh^herds. 
cattle. The shepherds and their families live with their flocks. The 
men wrap themselves in a blanket, and aleep in the open air among 
the sheep. The women and children sleep under hemispherical bas- 
kets, about six feet in diameter, and wrought with leaves so as to 
turn the rain. At one side a small hole is left open, through which 
the poor creatures can creep, and this is always turned to leeward, 
there being nothing to cover it. I have not in any other country 
seen a habitation so very wretched. 

Throughout the Chatrakal principality the roofs of the houses are House*, 
terraced with. mud, and this custom also commonly prevails over 
the eastern parts of My sore y Sira^ aodColar; but the fashion here 
is pent roofs. Although in every part of Karnat a the materials for 
building huts are excellent, yet those with pent, and those with 
terraced roofs, look equally mean and rugged. 

In a hill lying south from Garuda-giri, and called Hiriculy there Lac and 
are found both sandal-wood and lac. Owing to the increasing 
number of tigers, the collecting of this last has of late been 
given up. ' 

lOth M<^y. — went two long cosses to Banawara, The country May lo. 
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through which I passed is scarcely any where too steep for the 
plough ; but it rs almost entirely waste, and much of it is overgrown 
with the wild date, which at present is only used for firewood. The 
chief cause of the desolation which is here visible is said to he the 
rapacity of the Marattahs. Within the memory of man this country 
lias suffered two inroadsi, one about thirty years ago by Trurnbaca 
Mama^ and another by Purstram Bow, 

Bamwara is one of the best mud forts that I have seen; and, 
owing to its strength, it escaped from the fangs of the Marattahs. 
It is situated in a fine open country, on the side of a large Tank 
which is at present dry. The people are very subject to fevers, 
which cannot he attributed to the black clay ; for the soil is dry 
and sandy. It formerly belonged to Hari Ham Skmmhzmra Raya., 
a Polygar descended from Belalld Rdyd^ and of course of a most 
ancient family of the Jain religion. The ruins of their palace still 
occupy a considerable space, and are surroimded by a very high 
wall, which even now is in good repair. The buildings within have 
been mean, and are almost entirely ruinous. This family was 
destroyed by Ballu Khan, a Mimulman chief. He was expelled by 
a Bayda named Timuppa Nayaka ; he again was driven out by the 
Shirabhactars of Ikeri ; and from them the place was taken by Chica 
Deva Raya JVodear oi' Mysore, the 7th in ascent from x\\q Ciirtur 
whom Hyder confined. On that chief’s getting possession of the 
gowtrnvaQxvt, Banawara contained about 2000 houses; hut most of 
the inhabitants, with those of five other towns, were removed to 
occupy a new city, named Naga^puri 

In order, probably, to secure these people and their effects from 
the Marattahs, Hyder built the fort of Haga puri in a small valley, 
which is about half acoss in extent each way, and is surrounded on 
all sides by low hills, like those of Chatmkal. These hills appear to 
extend about two cosses from east to west, and three cosses from 
north to south. Naga-puri, which stood three cosses from Banawara, 
was found to be excessively unhealthy ; and its situation did not 
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prevent it from being plundered by the Marattahs. Hyda\ there- 
fore, eighteen months after having built it, allowed the people^to 
return to their former abodes. 

Tippoo bestowed some attention in encouraging the people of J5fl- 
nawara. On the fall of Seringapatam, Hunnama NayakOy an uncle 
of tho Polygar of Terri'Carayy seized on the fort, and kept possession 
for two months and a half. On the approach of a detachment of 
British troops, his followers dispersed ; and the newly appointed 
Amildar, who was in the neighbourhood with SOO Candaskara, seized 
him, and hung him up directly. At present, Banawara contains 500 
houses, many of which are inhabited by Brdhmans, 

The cultivators being scarce, the officers of revenue fall on a 
curious plan of increasing the appearance of cultivation, and of thus 
getting credit for having their districts in good condition. This is 
a very common practice, I am told, in every part of the south of 
India, and is as follows. In place of letting at the full rent, to th^ 
few inhabitants that remain, as much land as they can cultivate, 
the Amildars give no man more than what his family originally pos- 
sessed ; but, when he has finished the cultivation of his paternal 
farm, the tenant is forced to plough and sow as much of the waste 
fields as he can ; and, in order to increase the quantity, no money 
rent is demanded ; but the government is contented with a share 
of the produce, which is very small, the cultivation having been 
performed in a very imperfect manner. 

Some of the rice-lands here are let for a money rent, and some Division of 
by a division of crops, which the Amildars allege is much the best 
mode of assessment in a country where the quantity of rain is so 
uncertain. If the rains do not come, the tenant cannot pay his rent ; 
and if they come in abundance, it is but fair, that the government 
should reap a part of the benefit. This reasoning is specious ; but 
the division of crops, except under the immediate inspection of a 
small proprietor, gives such opening to fraud, that it ought to be 
utterly discarded. For the uncertainty of the seasons an easy 
VoL. III. 3 D 
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remedy occurs* As, before the cultivation commences, it is exactly 
known, what extent of ground the water in the Tank will irrigate, 
those persons, in case of a scarcity of rain, may be exempted from 
rent, who cannot cultivate their fields ; and there is no occasion 
for any favour being shown to those who can get a supply of 
water. 

In this district (Taluc) good rice-land lets at twenty Bahadury 
Pagodas a Candaca^ which the cultivators say is equal to the value 
of one half of the grain produced; for they acknowledge, that 
this ground produces forty fold, and value each Candaca at one 
Pagoda, This, however, is a low valuation ; for the Candaca here 
contains 24,480 cubical inches ; so that at this rate the bushel of 
rough rice would cost rather under S^d, The produce of the 
soil here, and in the Budikaiu district, is acknowledged to be 
nearly the same ; while in the intermediate district of Garuda^ 
the people acknowledge only half the quantity. The people 
of Banawara say, that their neighbours did not impose upon me ; 
hut that their soil is actually inferior. I measured a plot, whick 
was sard to require a Colaga of seed, and found that it contained 
f3,255 square feet. At this rate, the acre will require for seed 
I bushel nearly, which agrees very well with the measurement 
at Belluguru. The acre here produces 42 bushels of rough rice, 
and pays 15s. Id. of rent, which is reckoned the value of one half 
of the grain produced ; but this is valued by at least one fourtfr 
too little. 

In the neighbouring districts of Garuda-giri, Banawara, Caduruy 
Hdrana-huUy, Honaxmilly, and Chin* -rdya^pat tana, the cultivation of 
tobacco is very considerable. It is exported in large quantities to 
all the countries toward the north and west. It is sown in the dry 
£eld, cultivated for and other similar grains, of which a crop 
must intervene between every two crops of tobacco. When the season 
proves very wet, it cannot be cultivated, and it requires a good 
Rmgy soil* A few small stones do no harm, but it will not grow on 
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the hard toil ealkd ; and, m fact, the soil of the first quality Chapter 

is. that usually employed, though sometimes the tobacco is planted 
on the best fields of the second quality. In the three months following 
the vernal equinox, the field ought, if possible, to be ploughed ten 
times ; but some of these ploughings are often neglected. After 
the 4th or .5th time, sheep and cattle must for some nights be kept 
on the field for manure. During the last fifteen days of the second 
month after midsummer, small holes are made throughout the 
field. They are formed with the hand, and disposed in rows 
distant from each other l-l- cubit; and in every hole a young 
tobacco plant is set. This being the rainy season, the tobacco 
requires no watering, unless during the first ten days from its 
having been transplanted there should happen to be two 
succesive fair days. In this case, on the second fair day, water 
must be given with a pot. On the 15th day a little dung is put 
into each hole, and the field is hoed with the Cuntay. Every 
fourth or fifth day, until the tobacco is cut, this is repeated, 
m as to keep the soil open and well pulverized. At the end of 
a month and a half, the top shoots of the plants are pinched 
off, and every eight or teq days this is repeated ; so that six or 
seven leaves only arc permitted to remain on each stem. In the 
month preceding the shortest day, it is fit for cutting. The steins 
are cut about four or five inches from the ground, and arc then split 
lengthwise ; so that each portion has three or four leaves. These 
half stems are strung upon a line, which is passed through their 
root ends ; and then for twenty days they arc spread out to the sun 
and air. Every third day they are turned, and they must be 
covered with mats should there happen to he rain ; but at this 
*easoti that seldom comes. The tobacco is then taken into the 
house, put into a heap, and turned four or five times, with an in- 
terval of three days between each time. It is then fit for sale, and 
by the merchants is made up into bundles, which include the stems, 
k isaokiby weight ; and on an average the farmer gets out Sultany 
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Pagoda for every four Maunds, each containing AO Seers of S4 
Rupees weight. This is at the rate of very nearly a penny a pound, 
being 9^. a hundred weight. In order to prepare the seedlings, 
a plot of ground must be dug in the month which precedes the 
longest day. It must be then cleared from stones, and separated 
by little banks into squares for watering, in the same manner as in 
this country is done to kitchen gardens. The tobacco seed is then 
mixed with dung, and sown in the squares, which are smoothed 
with the hand, .sprinkled with water, and then covered with 
branches of the wild date. Every third day it must be watered. 
On the 8th day the plants come up, and then the palm branches must 
be removed. If the plants be wanted soon, they ought to have more 
dung, and to be kept clear from weeds. ^With this management, 
they are fit for transplanting in from a month to six weeks. If 
they are not wanted for two months, or ten weeks, the second 
dunging is omitted, and the growth of the plants is checked by 
giving them no water for eight days after they come up. 

A IFocula of Ragy land plants 4000 tobacco stems, and in a good 
crop produces Maunds, worth four Sultany Pagodas, This ground 
would sow one Colaga of Ragy, and pr9duce two CandacaSy or forty 
fold, worth 2 Pagodas, The Colaga or JVocula4andy of the first 
quality used for tobacco, pays a tax of one Pagoda ; of the 2d 
quality it pays of a Pagoda ; of the 3d, or worst quality, it pays 
half a Pagoda, I measured afield said to require if Colaga of Ragy 
for seed, and found it to contain 15,000 square feet. The Wocula 
land, therefore, should contain 100,000 square feet ; but, if a Wocula 
plants 4000 tobacco stems at lA cubit distance, which I found to be 
the actual thickness, more than one fourth of this extent cannot 
be allowed for it. The number of 4000 plants, that can be put in a 
Wocula of land, was afterwards confirmed to me at Jamagullu, I am 
quite uncertain, however, whether the actual measurement, or a 
calculation founded on the number oT plants, ought to be preferred.. 
By the former, the acre of the first quality of land would pay a 
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little more than .6(/. as land tax, and would produce I69lb. of CHAPTER 

* f XIX 

dried tobacco, worth 14 j. or it would sow almost two gallons 
of Ragy seed, and, produce almost ten bushels, worth 7s. 0\d. On the 
other supposition, the rent, seed, and produce, would be four times 
as great ; but that would render this land almost as valuable as 
rice ground, which cannot be the case. 

11th May.~\ went three long cosses to Jamagullu. The country May ii 
is rather more broken than that through which I have come for 
the last two days, and is equally deserted. The wild date has even country, 
overgrown much of the rice-land. Jamagullu at present contains 
about eighty houses, and has a fort. Before the invasion of Trium-' 
haca MamUy it was a large place, but has never since recovered. 

Here is a temple dedicated to Narasingha^ and built entirely of Temple built 
Balapumy or potstone. It is highly ornamented after the Hindu 
fashion, and on the outside every part of its walls is covered with 
small images in full relievo. Both the general structure of the fabric, 
and the execution of the component figures, are utterly destitute of 
either grandeur or elegance ; indeed, I have not yet had the good 
fortune to meet with a Hindu image that was tolerable. This temple 
is said to have been built by Sholun Raya, and the architect that 
he employed was named Jaeanachery. This prince lived about a 
thousand years ago; and having killed 'a. Brahman ^ in order to 
wash away his sin, he employed twenty years in travelling between 
Kdsi and Ram^swara, and in rebuilding temples. The one here 
entirely resembles in its style the others that I have seen which are 
attributed to the repentance of this personage. It has an inscrip- 
tion on stone, but that has been defaced. The annual revenues 
formerly belonging to the temple amounted to 250 Ikeri Pagodas 
(100/. 6s. A^d.), These were entirely removed by the Sultan. 

Purnea allows it 50 Canter' Raya Pagodas a year in money, or 
15 /. IQs. Oid. 

Many of the strata around this are of potstope. They pre quite Strata of 
vertical, and run north and south in the usual direction of the 
other strata of the country. In general, the potstone breaks into 
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CHAPT&R ftagtnents, and is full of fissures ; but in the neigbbourtng 
country there are many quarries^ where tnasses of great site may be 
May 11 . procured. It forms an excellent material for building, being very 
easily cut, and at the same time being excessively tough. The 
good kinds resemble entirely the stone at Maru-Huliy, described 
in the eighth chapter of my Journal, Vol. IL p. 146 ; and^ in fact, 
arc somewhat between a hornblende and a potstone. 

Climate and For the two last nights there has been much thunder, but no rain. 

To*night there was both thunder and very heavy rain. The soil 
here is very fertile ; for the farmers acknowledge 50 fold to be the 
usual crop of both Ragy and rice, that have been sown on good 
ground properly cultivated. From what I have stated at BanmmrsL, 
the produce by the acre, at this rate, may be easily estimated. 

BaU The fort of JamaguHu was built by a Baydaru Poly gar ^ named 

E^uru Vencatuppa Nayttka* His family were related to the Polygan 
of Raya-durga, and south and west from hence possessed very con* 
siderable territories. JamaguUu was taken from them by the Mysore 
family, who annexed it to Bantiwara, under which it has ever since 
continued. In the reign of the Sultan, the descendants of Eijurn 
Vencatuppahz.d no lands, but still retained the title of Bull Raj ds, 
and had an annual pension of 5000 Pagodas (I5fi0/. Ss. On the 

fall of Sermgapntam, Kristuppa Nayaka, the heir of the family, seiecd 
on Manzur-dh&d, Bailuru, and other parts of his ancestors dominions, 
and has made an obstinate struggle to retain them. In this he has 
had little success, and he has lately been forced to retire to the 
almost inaccessible forests near the Ghats, 

May 12 . 12th May, — I went to Hullybeda, a stage of about 10 miles, but it 

Weather. Called Only two cosses. By the last night’s rain the rivulets were 
swollen, and the natives consider the rainy season as commenced ; 
but for the first two months, showers once only in four or five days 
are expected. On this day’s route much of the soil is good, but 
the country is quite deserted. By the way I observed some small 
hills, consisting entirely of calcarious tufa, mixed wfth a little earth. 
Hutlybedu, at present, is,a small mud fort, with a suburb f Petta } 
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containing about eighty houses, and abounding with beggars. It CHAPTER 
stands on the side of a large Tank, that waters a great deal of fine 
rice-ground, much of which is planted with sugar-cane, and some 
with palm gardens. This Tank was formerly in the centre of a great 
city, which was named Dorasamudray and was the residence of seve- 
ral of iht Belalla JidyaSy who once reigned over a great part of the 
peninsula of India. According to the natives, the walls of this city 
may be traced, extending three cosses in circumference ; and the 
site of the palace is shown, and is readily distinguishable by having 
been placed in an inner fort, or citadel. 

ThtBelallu family having been originally some traces of Jain, 
that religion still remain. There are here several people of that 
persuasion ; and within a common inclosure there are three of the 
temples called Bustles. Here are three inscriptions ; one defaced, 
and two legible. I had the latter copied, and left the copies that 
they might be written in a fair hand ; but they were not forwarded, 
according to promise. 

The most remarkable building zXHullyhedu is a temple oiBlva Fine tempi# 
erected by Vishnu Verdana Raya. From an inscription on the wall, 
this must have been before the year of Sal. 1203, or A. D. 128f. A 
copy of this inscription has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. This temple is built of similar materials, and in a similar 
style of architecture, with that at Jamagullu; but is larger, and more 
crowded with ornaments. Its walls contain a very ample delineation 
of Hindu mythology; which, in the representation of human or 
animal forms, is as destitute of elegance as usual ; but some of the 
foliages possess great neatness, as may be seen by a drawing made of 
part of one, and given in Plate XXVII. figure 83. The temple has 
long been without a Pujdriy or public worship, and has gone so far to 
decay, that it would be repaired ith great difficulty. This is a pity, 
as it much exceeds any Hindu building that I have elsewhere seen. 

Before the temple are placed two images of the Basway or bull of Fine stones. 
Sim, The one fs of Batapum, or the potstone impregnated with 
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hornblende, of which the temple is built, and which docs not admit of 
a marble polish. This stone, which as usual represents the bull in a 
sixteen feetloiig, ten feet high, and seven feet broad. 
The other image is not quite so large ; but its materials are finer, 
and admit of a marble polish. It seems also to be a potstone, or 
perhaps a talc impregnated with hornblende, and contains small 
irregular veins of a green shining matter. Its general colour is 
black, with a tinge of green. Some of the pillars in the inner part 
of the temple are of the same fine black hornblende that is used in 
Hyder's monument, and are highly polished. Some of them reflect 
objects double, which by the natives is looked upon as miraculous. 
These temples having been built when this was the seat of empire, 
and the inhabitants for many centuries having had no occasion for 
such costly materials in their buildings, the knowlege of the quar- 
ries from which they were supplied has been lost ; and the natives 
believe that the stones were brought from Kdsi^ on the banks of the 
Ganges, 

A very common rock here is called by the natives the black-stone 
,(Caricullu ), It seems to be a hornblende porphyry ; but the basis, 
having a slight degree of transparency, probably consists of an 
intimate union of hornstone, or quartz, with hornblende. It is black, 
with a greenish tinge, and greasy appearance, and contains white 
felspar in pieces of various sizes. It sometimes also contains veins 
of quartz, and on that account might perhaps be called 2LSienite, It 
does not cut well for fine buildings ; but breaks into quadrangular 
masses, which, from their being excessively tough and dural^. 
make excellent rough work. For the same reason it is frequently 
hollowed out into the mortars of oil mills. 

ISthMay. — I went three cossea to Bailuru. The country is very 
bare ; some of it is hilly, and full bf stones ; much of it is a good 
Ragy soil; but very little is cultivated. I crossed a small river 
called the Bhadri, which comes from Baba Bodeens hills, and runs 
into the Cavery. It never dries entirely, and receives the water 
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from all the country south from Banawara. To the west of the CHAPTER 
Bhadri river the country is called Malay ar^ or the hills ; ^hile that 
on the eastern side is called Meiddn, or the open country. I remained 
at Bailuru, taking an account of the cultivation there, as an example 
of that which prevails in the hilly region whence the Cavery has its 
sources. 

The nature of the Malayar country resembles that of the sea coast Countiy 
below the western Ghats, in so far as rice is the principal object of 
cultivation, and as little attention is paid to the rearing of dry 
grains upon which the people to the north and west of t\it Bhadri 
chiefly subsist. In the Malayar country, however, there are no 
pepper gardens, nor plantations of hetel-nut palms, for which it 
seems as well fitted as the Nagara principality. It is said entirely 
to resemble the Codagu Rdy&da, or Coorg country. At Bailuru there 
is no brickstone, and the country abounds with the calcareous 
The hills are overgrown with wood, and are considered as quite 
useless. The vallies only are cultivated. 

Oil the Bhadri there was formerly a dam, the water from which Rice-grounds 
irrigated forty Candacas of rice-land ; but this has gone to decay, 
and to repair it would require two or three thousand Pagodas, or 
about ten years rent. The rains in all the Malayar country are very 
heavy, and in general bring one crop of rice to maturity; but 
unless there be small Tanks to give a supply for any intervals of fair 
weather that may occasionally happen, the crops are rather uncer- 
tain. This circumstance occasions the rice-lands to be divided into 
two kinds; the one, Niravery, is supplied from Tanks; ahd 

the other, called Mackey, depends entirely, on the rains. 

Each kind of rice-ground, according to its soil, is divided into Rent and 
three qualities. The extent is estimated by ivliat are called Can- 
dacas ; but these vary much in size, and in general require much 
more seed than one. Candaca, A Candaca of Mackey is always larger 
than one of Niravery ; and the rent not only depends on the nature 
of the soil, but on the extent of the Candaca^ The Candam of grain,. 

VojLelll. SE 
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it must be observed, contains 4095 cubical incbea, and consists of 
twenty each divided into nine Cucha Seers, I measured a 

field of rich Mackey land, which was called a Candaca^ and required 
thirty Colagas of rice-seed. It not only produced annually a crop 
of rice, but one also of Callay (Cicer arietinum) ; on which account 
it paid a rent of three Ikeri Pagodas a year, which is the highest 
rate in this district (Taluc). I found that it measured 64932 square 
feet. At this rate, an acre would sow 1 bushel, and pay 
16 j. as rent. I then measured a field of of a very 

poor soil, but well supplied with water. It is said to require thirty- 
three Colagas of seed, and its rent is also three Pagodas, In order 
to make up for the poverty of soil, a quantity of dry-field is thrown 
into the field, and pays no additional rent. This dry-field sows 
four Seers of Ragy^ ( Cynosurus corocanus and two of Huts' Ella, 
(Verbesina satimy Roxh : MSS,), I found, that ihtNiraDery con- 
tained 28566 square feet, and the Ragy ground 7100 square feet. 
The rent upon the acre, including both kinds of ground, is there- 
fore 1/. 9^. 6^d, The seed of rice is at the rate of bushels an 
acre; that of Ragy at the rate of rather more than one peck 
and that of Huts' Ellu at the rate of about half a peck an acre. In 
the following table will be seen the kinds of rice cultivated here. 


Kind. 

Land. 

Cultivation. 

Quality. 

Months 
required 
to ripen. 

fiassoday 

Niravcry 

Dry-seed 

Large 

8 

Chipiga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Kiaseri 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Cumbara Kiaseri 

Both 

do. 

do. 

7 

Balia Mulligay 

Niravery 

do. 

Middle sized 

8 

Sana Butta Bily 

do. 

do. 

Small 

8 

Do. Kernpu 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 “ 

Modara 

Both 

All S methods 

Coarse 

7 

Kirwiunna 

Niravery 

Dry-seed transplanted 

do. 

8 , 

Putta Butta 

do. 1 

Dry and sprouted-seed 

Small 

8 
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On Nirmery land, or that which has a supply of water from CHAPTER 
TankSy the rices most commonly cultivated are Kinwunna and 
Hassoday, All the three kinds of cultivation are in use; but in May is. 

Niraverif 

ordinary seasons the dry-seed is by far the most prevalent. In laud, 
extraordinary wet seasons a good deal is transplanted, and some id 
sown sprouted. % 

The cultivation of the dry-seed is conducted as follows. In the Dry-seed, 
month following the winter solstice, the ploughing commences, and 
in the course of two months the operation is eight times repeated. 

The little banks, inclosing the plots for confining the water, are 
then repaired, and the field is manured. In the month preceding 
the vernal equinox, after a shower of rain, the clods are smoothed 
with the Aday or Gydday Maram, which is the same implement with 
that which at Nagara is called Noll, Plate XXIX. Figure 79. 

Eight days afterwards the field is again ploughed, and again 
smoothed witli the Ada, The seed is sown by the drill, according 
as the rainy season commences, during the two months and a half 
which follow the vernal equinox. It is then covered by the 
Ada, On the J23d day after having been sown, the field is hoed with 
the Edday Cuntayy Plate XXVIII. Figure 76, and tliis is repeated 
twice, with an interval of four days between each time. The field 
is then inundated by confining the water, and the Cuntay is drawn a 
4th time in the mud. On the day following, the soil is smoothed 
with the Ada. Eight days afterwards, the field is drained until 
the weeds can be removed by the hand. After a month or six 
weeks, this must be repeated. The rice is cut with the straw, and 
trodden out by oxen. It is sometimes sold by the cultivators in 
the husk, and sometimes after having been cleaned, eight parts of 
which are equal in value to twenty parts in the husk. The farmers 
estimate their rough rice at six Candacas for a Bahadury Pagoda, or 
their rice at ^0 Seers for the Rupee; but in the market (Bazar) 
none is sold lower than SS Sc^rs for a Rupee, The wholesale price for 
rough-rice^ therefore, is a small fraction less than Z^d. and 
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GHAfTER for licc a small fraction more than U, 9^. a bushel. This, however, 
is only the price for which necessitous persons sell it at harvest- 
Alayia. time; the average value is probably a fifth part more. The 
farmers say, that on a good soil the crop is about Candacas on a 
Candaca land, which, according to my measurement, is about 72-f- 
bushels an acre, worth 2/. 1]^. deduct for seed 3^. \\d. and for 
rent 1/. 9^. and there remain to the tenants, for stock and 
labour, 18^. *l\d. 

Advantage of Nothing can better show the great error into which the Hindu 
•owing thick, faj-mers fall, in sowing too little seed; a practice which seems to 
have arisen from their usual poverty, and from the constant 
cropping of their land, which, without plentiful irrigation, or rich 
manuring, is thereby too much exhausted to produce a full crop. 
The farmers here, probably, under-rate their produce as much as 
their neighbours ; but as they sow their seed almost four times as 
thick, they have from the same extent of land at least three times 
as much produce. It is true, that here they speak of a small 
increase of seventeen or eighteen fold, while in other places they 
talk largely of an increase of forty, and even sixty seeds ; but here 
an acre produces for the support of man from sixty-five to seventy 
bushels of rough rice ; while in the others from twenty to twenty- 
four may be considered as a usual crop. 

Transplanted When the rains are heavy, a good deal of rice is raised by trans- 
plantation. For every Candaca land, two Candacas of seed must be 
sown ; and the produce of this, on the best land, is onlj^ twenty-one 
or twenty-two Candacas, 

•Sprouted Very little sprouted-seed is sown ; but it seems to be the cultiva- 
tion that would answer best. For a Candaca land fifteen Colagas of 
seed are sufficient, and the produce is little less ^han in the dry- 
seed. The reason that the natives assign for neglecting the 
sprouted-seed cultivation is, that it requires the ploughing to be 
performed while the field has by irrigation been reduced to mud, 
and that their cattle are not adequate to this labour. The cattle < 
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liiowcver, are not worse than those of the sea- coast, where the dry 
seed is seldom sown. 

On the Mackey land, or that which depends entirely on rain for 
a supply of water, the seed is always sown without preparation, 
and managed exactly in the same manner as on Niravery* The 
produce, bn the best land, is 9,^ Candacas from thirty Colagas sown 
on a Candaca field. According to my measurement, this makes the 
produce of the acre rather more than 28 bushels, worth 19^. \0d. 
deduct Is. 4t^d. for seed, and 6s. for rent, and there would only 
remain 9s. 3d. for stock and labour; but it must be observed, that 
my estimate of the rent is formed from a very rich field, that 
produces a second crop of Callay, and that the rent of fields giving 
only a crop of rice is not more than half as much as what I have 
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The Callay, or Cicer arietinum, is sold as it ripens ; so that the 
farmers cannot, or at least will not, say what the produce is. 

The only dry crop cultivated here is Ragy mixed with RuU "Ellu. Dry-field. 
When the rains are scanty, these thrive very well ; but the seasons 
are often so wet, as to destroy them all together. The whole quantity 
sown is very small. The ground is ploughed four times, and the^ 
manured during the month following the vernal equinox, or in 
the beginning of the next month. The field is then ploughed twice 
more. The seed is sown with the Curigy, or drill ; while the 
Huts' Ellu is disposed in rows, by means of the Sudiky, or sharp 
pointed Bamboo tied to the drill. After this, the field is smoothed 
with a plank, and harrowed with a hunch of thorns. On the 12th 
day it is hoed with the Cuntay, and this is repeated four times, with 
intervals between every two, of from five to eight days. The 
produce in a good crop is said to be forty seeds of Ragy, and nine of 
Huts' Ellu. According to my measurement, this will make the pro- 
duce of an acre 16^ bushels of Ragy, and 1-|. bushel of Huts 'Ellu. 

The lands hete, both dry and watered, are let by a fixed rent in 
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CHAPTER money, according to an old valuation. They are seldom kept 
separate ; but a little of the dry field is thrown into the contiguous. 
May 13. plots of rice land. In this district, the Brahmans have lands in 
tenures. to the annual value of 500 Pagodas; and a 

Mussulman has an estate of the same nature worth 24 Pagqdas. 
These lands may be transferred by sale. All the remainder is the 
property of the Government; but, if a farmer pay the full valua- 
tion, he cannot legally be turned out of his possession. Many of 
them, however, will not consent to give the full rent, and these 
may be dispossessed whenever a better tenant offers. lL]\tNiravery 
is valued at from two to three Bahadiiry Pagodas a Candaca,^ The 
Mackey, except Avherc it is extraordinarily rich, is only valued at 
from 1 to Pagoda, 

Vice oi In the Malayar there are no slaves. Most of the labour is carried 

buur« 

on by the farmers, and their own families. Servants are hired by 
the year, month, or day. A man’s wages when hired by the year 
are annuallj^ three Pagodas, a pair of sandals, a blanket, and daily a 
meal of ready-dressed rice ; worth all together about five Pagodas, 
or about 2/. He eats another time daily, but this is at his own 
expense. A servant hired by the month gets half a Pagoda, or 
about four shillings, without any addition. The daily hire is -f of a 
CanUf-raya Fanam, or Hired servants work from eight 

in the morning until six in the afternoon ; but half an hour’s inter- 
mission is granted, to give them time to eat some ready-prepared 
victuals. 


Price oi 
abuur. 


Slock. Each plough requires two oxen, and one man, and can cultivate 

two Candacas of land. Suppose these to be of the best quality, then 
the rent will be six Pagodas, the man’s hire five Pagodas, extra 
labour at seed-time and harvest thvtt Pagodas, seed half ^Pagoda: 
total expense, besides interest for the stock, fourteen Pagodas and 
a half. The produce, according to the farmers, is fifty Candacas,; 
worth Pagodas. From this it is evident, either that the farmers 
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greatly over-rate their expenses, or under-rate the produce and CHAFER 
extent of the land cultivated by one plough ; and probably they 
do both ; but what the real state is, I could not ascertain. 

The only manure used here is from the dunghill, in which, with Cattle and 
all the cow-dung, the ashes and sweepings of the house are collected. 

The cattle sleep the whole year in the house, but are never littered, 
which is a very great defect in the agriculture of a country. On 
the Malayar side of the Bhadri rivulet, the size of the cattle dimi- 
nishes, and sheep will not thrive; and in that country neither asses 
nor swine are bred. 

A considerable trade is carried on between Bailuru and Jamal- Commerce. 
abdd, Jhe goods imported from the country below the Ghats are 
betel-nut^ ginger, pepper, Cassia (Laurus), Cachora (Acoru$)y Cas- 
iuri (a kind of turmeric), turmeric, and salt. The goods sent from 
Bailuru arc tobacco, Jagory^ capsicum, cummin- seed, Danya, (a seed 
like anise), tamarinds, iron, grain, buffaloes, onions, mustard, cot- 
ton cloth and thread, and blankets (Cumlits). 

I found here two men whom an officer now stationed at Arcot Cochineal, 
employed in rearing cochineal. They have been in this country one 
year, have sent to their employer fifteen Maunds, have fifteen Maunds 
ready for sale, and, before the insects have consumed all the Nopals 
(Cactus) th^it are near the town, they expect to have ten Maunds 
more. When this happens, they will carry two men’s load of branches 
filled with the insect, and apply these to the Nopals of some other 
place; where they will remain until the insects breed, and consume all 
the plants. The Nopals have been raised by the farmers as fences round 
their gardens, but were sold by the officers of revenue for four Ba- 
hadury Pagodas, or dbout a guinea and a half. So soon as all the 
plants have been consumed, such of the insects as have not been 
collected will perish ; and the Amildar saysj that he will then com- 
pel the farmers to plant new hedges of the Nopal ^ but I suspect 
that few plants will be reared, unless the farmers get a large share 
of the profits, as indeed they ought in reason to do. The hedges 
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will grow up in tliree years, when it is expected that some othef 
person rearing the insect will come and buy the plants. 

This seems to me to be the most rational plan of any that has been 
hitherto proposed for rearing the cochineal in India ; and to be 
deserving of the attention and encouragement of government. The 
men employed here say, that the young insects ought to be put 
upon the new hedges immediately after the rainy season is past In 
six months they will have increased so, that they may begin t<> be 
collected ; and a year more will elapse before the whole plants are 
consumed. During the course of this year, whenever a leaf is fully 
loaded, it ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from it with a 
small stick, and collected in a basket. While they are in this, a 
little boiling water is poured on them, by which they are killed. 
They are then well agitated in the basket, to remove the hair with 
which they are covered, and dried for two days in the sun, when 
they are fit for sale. These men say, that, all expenses included, 
the cochineal, thus prepared, will cost here three Madras Pagodas a 
Maund forty Seersy each weighing twenty-four which is 

rather less than 1 1^. a pound. The cochineal is of the bad kind that 
has lately been introduced into India, and the plant is Xht Cactus 
that is the aboriginal of the country. 

Bailuruy or Bailapuriy as it is called in the Sanskrity is situated at 
a little distance from the Bhadri river, and has a good fort built 
of stone, and a suburb ( Petta ) which contains about six hundred 
houses. 

In order to get some historical information, I assembled the 
Br&hmans who arc proprietors of free estates ( Enams ) ; but I found 
them, as usual, grossly ignorant They either could not or would not 
read any of the inscriptions that are at their temple ; and I was 
obliged to employ my interpreter to get one of them copied. It 
contains a grant of lands from Narasingha RAya, son of Vishnu Ver- 
danay to Narasingha Swami, one of the incarnations of Vishnu), and 
»s dated in the year of Sal 1095. A copy has been given to the 
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Bengal government. I found among the Brdhmam^ a poor man who CHAPTER 
had no Eiiam^ and whose poverty had sharpened his understanding: 
he read the inscriptions with the utmost facility, and I set him to 
work at them on the second morning of my stay ; but I found his 
industry not equal to his intelligence ; and in the evening, when I 
went to see what progress he had made, I found that he had scarcely 
commenced ; and all the idle Brdhmans of the place having asembled 
on the occasion, the day had been passed in conversation. I found, 
however, that he possessed a manuscript that bad been written by 
his ancestors, and which, he says, contains an account, collected 
from the inscriptions here, of the repairing the temple of Cayskava 
Fermal hy Vishnu Verdana Rdya in the year of Salivahanam 1039 ; 
and of all the gifts made to that celebrated place of worship by the 
three sons of this prince. This manuscript was in a very old cha- 
racter; but the Brahman's necessities induced him to follow me to 
the next stage, and to give me a copy, which has been presented 
to the government of Bengal. 

The temple in its present form was built by Vishnu Verdana^ 
after his conversion by Kama Anuja Achdrya, of which I have given 
an account in the seventh chapter of this Journal, Vol, II. p. 81 . 

It is in good repair, and is a large building, which, although 
inferior to those of Hully-hedu and Jamagullu, is much ornamented 
after the Hindu fashion. 

The Brdhmans whom I had assembled say from tradition, that 
this country, meaning Karnata, was divided among nine brothers 
of the Belalia family, who were all destroyed by the Turcs, except 
one young man. The Mussulmans found it afterwards necessary to 
restore this prince to the dominions of his ancestors ; and on his 
first accession he was called Bita Deva Rdya ; but afterwards, 
having rebuilt the temple here, and that of Siva at ItuUy^bedu, he 
took the name of Vishnu Verdana. He sometimes resided at the one 
place, and sometimes at the other; hot HuHy-bedu seems to have 
been hy far the largest town. He had great success against the 
You III. SS 
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CHAPTER Mussulmans, and expelled them entirely from all the country soutli 
from the Krishna, His son Narasingha governed quietly, and was 
May 14. succeeded by his son Vira Belalla, who was destroyed by a 
Mussulman prince thdit Baba Bodeen invited. His residence had 
been chiefly at Bellagami, The Mussulman prince is by the Brdhmans 
called Hussein Khan, He took up his abode in the great temple 
here, and was succeeded by his %on Runnadulla Khan, This Mussul- 
man was expelled by two of his Hindu officers, named Rama Rdya 
and Ackuta Rdya, who established themselves at Anagundi. They 
were succeeded by their two brothers Krishna and Narasingha 
Rdydru. Here these Brahmans are jumbling together all the traditions 
of the country. What follows has more resemblance to probability. 

The ^‘stributed all their dominions among their servants. 

The ancestor of the Mysore Rdjds, for instance, was the person 
who made the king’s bed. The person who carried the Bttel box 
was Vencafadri Nayaka, ancestor of Krishtuppa, the present BuU 
Rdjd, The chiefs descended from Vencatadri were originally of 
considerable note in the country, and had three places of residence, 
Bailuru, Sakra-pattana, and Narasingha-pura. When driven from 
these by ^eMysoje family, they retired to the hills of Manzur-dbdd, 
around wdiich they possessed a territory Avorth annually 18,000 
PagodaS) or 5616/. 13^. 4d, rendered them tributary, and the 

present heir was driven by Ttppoo into the Marattah dominions. Five 
years afterwards he solicited a pardon, which w^as granted, and he was 
taken into the service on an allowance of 2000 Pagodas a year. This 
was afterwards increased to 5000. On the fall of Seringapatam, he 
demanded the restoration of his ancient family domains ; which 
was refused, and he was offered the same allowance that he received 
from the Sultan, The people here think that he would be satisfied 
with being put on the same footing that he Avas in the reign of 
Hyder ; but, as a Avar has commenced, he is not likely to get any 
thing. At first he had some success, and seized on Bailuru, but 
he is now cooped up iu the woods of the western Ghats. 
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15tli May. — I went three cosses to HaUoray. I first recrossed the 
Bhadrif and then proceeded through a country fine by nature, but 
very bare. It does not seem so destitute of cultivators as most parts 
through which I have lately come ,* but at least one half of the arable 
lands are waste. There is much rice-land. Some of the Tanks are 
large ; and the crop which they irrigate is raised chiefly in the dry 
reason, after the quantity of water which they are ^to collect for the 
season has been ascertained. A great part of the rice-land is 
Mackey^ which is cultivated in the rainy season, without a supply 
from Tanks. The farmers here acknowledge forty seeds as the 
usual produce of good rice-lands. The dry ground is very fit for 
Bagy ; and on the east of the Bhadri much of that grain is raised. 

Near Haltoray are some fine BcteUnut gardens, the property of a 
kind ofASy*? Vaishnavam Brahmans^ called Sankety. They are all Vaidika; 
but are not on that account exempted from gross .ignorance, and 
they never read any thing, except accompts, or letters on business. 
They are originally from Dravada proper, and now speak a strange 
mixture of the Tamul and Karnaia languages. 

Having assembled these Brahmans^ they gave me the following 
^count of their gardens. 

plantations are found no farther west than Haltoray^ and 
from thence they extend all the way to Sira. As soon as the garden 
begins to produce, the proprietors pay one half of the nut, as rent 
to government, and are at the whole expense, not only of rearing 
the plantations, but of forming the wells and Tanks by which these 
are watered. The government gets no share of any other part of 
the produce, which consists of plantains and Betel leaf. A man may 
sell his garden ; but if he allows it to become waste, the soil is 
public property. The plantation is not allowed to die out; but, 
when one tree decays, a new one is planted in its stead. After 
the trees have grown up, they are allowed neither dung nor water ; 
but the garden is hoed three times in the year ; and once in five 
years the channels forcarryiug off superfluous water are cleared, and 
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sotn^ fresh earth is put on the beds. When Betel leqfh reared 
upon the palms, the garden must be regularly watered and manured, 
and on that account becomes more productive. Pepper vines, it is 
said, have been tried here, but without success. The Br&hmans say, 
that in the Malayar district they have in vain tried to rear the 
Betel-nut palm. How this should have happened I cannot under- 
stand, as the climate there very exactly resembles that of Nagara, 
Perhaps the Br&hmam have neglected to shelter the young planta- 
tions from the setting sun, which in the open country, owing to its 
greater coolness, Is not requisite. A garden of 300 bearing Arecas 
produces ten Maunds boWed Betel-nut^ worth one Bahadury Pagoda 
2 l Maundy or 1/. 17^. a cwt. To give one Maund of prepared Betel 
requires 4000 nuts ; so that the average produce, acknowledged by 
the proprietors, for each tree of a bearing age, is 133 t nuts, that are 
worth, when boiled, 3i pence, of which one half is paid for rent. 
Hiat this may be the amount received by government is very 
probable ; but few will be inclined to credit that it really exacts 
the fair half of the produce. 

Sandal- wood trees are planted in the hedges that surround these 
gardens. The government has the sole right of cutting and disposing 
of this article of commerce ; but the proprietor of the garden 
expects for his trouble in rearing it, and with justice receives, a 
gratuity. The planted Sandal is here reckoned of as good a quality 
as that which has grown spontaneously. 

Haltoray is a ruinous mud fort, but it contains some good houses, 
which belong to the Sankefy Br6knmis, Most of the other houses 
are in ruiirs, and were reduced to that state by the troops of the 
Suftan ; who, in their marches to and from Mangalore and 
frequently passed this way. The discipline of this iprinoe did apt 
extend to prevent his troops from being rapacioui, even i« his own 
■territory. In Hyder^'s government the people liad no rei^Ban to 
comptain of tlie army. Haltoray was never a iarge place. Itis 
tiaiife is thus explained : HeU rignihes fm&, aiid 
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kading down to SiTank or river. It formerly belonged to the CHAPTER 
Hdsina district; but when the conquests of the Mysore family 
extended that length, it was annexed to Bailuru. Before this 
family rose to power, Hdsina, Gramas Chm^-raya-patianaj and Na- 
rasing ha ’pur a, belonged to the ancestors of Krisktuppa Nayaka^ the 
Bull Raja, Ati/^r/Zer^y are the ruins of a temple dedicated toBira 
Linga, a deity of the Curubaru. There are at it two inscriptions on 
stone. One of them is partly legible ; and of all that could be made 
out in a connected form I procured a copy, which has been delivered 
to the government of Bengal. It is dated in the year of SaL 1116, 
and in the reign of Boca Rqjd^ of whom I have no where else 
heard. 

Th this vicinity robbers have for many years been very numerous. Aray, or 
They are the farmers in the Malayar^ or hilly country to the west- robbers, 
ward, and are all of A/hraZZa/z extraction, on which account they 
are by the Brahmans called Aray ; for, in the Arabi or Tamul 
language, that is the name of a Marattah, These ruffians come in 
bands of from twelve to twenty men, and steal, or rob, whatever 
comes in their way. Murder and torture are frequently added to 
their other outrages. At present, this class of men have entirely 
given up agriculture, and have entered into the service of Krlsh^ 

4uppay the Bull Rajd ; nor are the troops of the Mysore Rdju able to 
prevent small parties of them From issuing out of the woods, and 
committing occasional depredations. 

I6th May , — I went three iSultany cosses to Hdsina, wlijcb derives May i^. 
its name from one of the SaJitis that is the village deity (Grama 
JPevata), The country through which I passed is fine Ragy land, counti;/. 
but very little of it is cultivated. 

In good rice-land at HAsina, twenty seeds are reckoned the usual 
produce. In this district, since the Marattah invasion, not above a 
fourth part of the former cultivators remain. 

The natives say, that formerly the rains were so copious, that by change of 
#f smaM a gteat part of the country could be cultivated ciimaUN. 
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CHAPTEl^ for rice. These Tanks were ool}' sufficient to contain eight or ten 
days water, and to supply the ftekls when such short intervals of 

May i6. fair weather occurred. For forty years past, however, a change 
having taken place in the climate, no rice has been cultivated, 
except by means of large reservoirs. The truth of this allegation is 
confirmed by the number of small Tanks, the ruins of which are now 
visible ; and ty the plots of ground levelled for rice that are near 
these Tanks, and which are now quite waste. 

JMsbirt, Hdsina formerly stood at some distance from its present situation, 

toward the south ; but one of the Anugundi Rciyarus, being here on 
a hunting* party, discovered, by^ the usual means of the hare turning 
on his dogs, that the place where it now stands M^as male ground. 
He therefore built a fort on the auspicious ground ; and, while he 
was thus employed, an image of Siva rose out of the ground, and 
was called Virupaeshesveara, after the celebrated idol at Anagundi. A 
temple was of course built over the image, and it is called SiddMs^ 
wara. At this temple two inscriptions on stone remain. The one, 
in the reign of Achuta and Krishna Rdyaru, is dated in the year of 
Sal. 1454. The other is in the reign of Sedasiva Rdya, son of Achuta 
Rdya, and is dated in the year of Sal. 1412, but that is evidently a 
mistake of the copyist for 15 J 2, the Karnata cyphers for four and 
five having a strong resemblance. Copies of these inscriptions also 
have been delivered to the government of BengaJ. The place was 
originally in the Polyum, or feudatory estate of the ancestors of the 
RullRdjd. It was taken from them by RenaduUa Khan, 2iPattan, 
whose family held it sixty years. This family of Mussulmans seems 
to be the same with that which the Brahmans of Bailuru confounded 
with the prince who destroyed Vira Bdalla Rdya. The Mussulmans 
were expelled by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, who htlA Hdsina a 
hundred years. The Mysore family then kept it ten years ; but were 
obliged to restore it again to the descendants of Sedasim, the chief 
Ikeri. Thirty years afterwards, liovever, they finally annexed it 
‘to their territories, and this happened 180 years ago. The whole 
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of the periods in this tradition seem to be lengthened out greatly chapter 
beyond the truth. 

The fort at Hhina is by far the best that I have ever seen con - ^ 5 , 

structed of mud and rough stones, and is in excellent repair. Hyder 
made the covered way, and a central battery, or cavalier, which 
serves as a citadel. In his reign the fort contained about fifteen 
hundred houses, and in the suburbs (Petta) there were five hundred. 

At present, in both places there are only five hundred houses, of 
which one hundred are occupied by Brdhmans, and twenty by Jain. 

These have a temple of the kind called Busty, which is by far 
the neatest place of worship in the town. At H&sina there are 
scarcely either trade or manufactures. 

IJth May. — I went two cosses to Grama, which signifies May 17 , 

merely a village. It is, however, tho Kasba, or capital of a Th/wc* 

(district), and is a considerable mud fort, containing about two 
hundred houses. It would not appear to have ever been more 
populous. It was not taken by Purseram Bkow^ but suffered exceed- 
ingly in Triumbaca Mama's invasion. The officers of revenue say, 
that only one fourth part of the arable lands are waste. The rains 
never were so copious here as to admit of the cultivation of rice 
without large reservoirs; but the soil is abundantly good, and, 
according to its quality, produces from 15 to 40 seeds, both of rice 
and Ragy. The best land lets for eight SultanyFanams a Colaga; 
which of course, at forty seeds, produces twoCandacas, 

18th May. — I went, what appeared a long stage, to Chin' -raya-pat^ May is. 
iana. It was called four Sultany cosses. The country is naturally 
pretty ; but, like all that between Bailuru and Seringapatam, it is co““try. 
exceedingly bare, and has hardly either trees or fences. Some of 
it is hilly, and much of it poor land; but, to me, by far the greater 
part of it appears to be arable. Not above one fourth part is noV 
cultivated. On the way, there is one considerable village. Near 
the road are several fine , and the quantity of rice which this 

district produces almost equals that of Ragy» These TanJes also • 
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CHAPTER supply water to several palm gardens; and a considerable quantity 
of sugar-cane is raised on the land that they water. 

May 18 . Chin -ray a-pat tana signifies tlie city of the Utile prineCy one of 

names of Vishnu, wdio has a temple there. At this is an inscrip- 
tion on stone, of which a copy has been given to the Bengal govern- 
ment. It is dated ill the year of -iSit/. 1400, in the reign of Fira- 
paesha Maha Rdyaru. 

Mysort The fort is well built of stone and lime, and was made by a man 

famil)'. . ./ 

named Bastea^rajya, in the service of Canterua Nursa R6jd IVodear, 

This was the first prince of the Mysore family who acquired great 

power. From the inscription, of wliich a copy has been given to 

the Bengal government, and which is engraved on a stone at Chin'*’- 

raya-paitana, it would appear, that this Rdjd had acquired this town 

on or before the year of Sal. 1561, or of Christ and that then 

he acknowleged no superior. Here is also another inscription by 

the family, a copy of which has been delivered with the 

former. It is dated in the year of Sal, 15S5, and in the reign of 

Deva Rdjd (Vodear, who, I believe, was the prince that extended the 

conquestsofthis fsunWytoBanawarayGaruda-gm^Budihalu, and other 

districts toward the north-west. Previous to the conquest by the 

Mysore f 2 Lm\\y, Chin -rdya-patt ana \\ 2 a 9,0 rdmam belonging to the 

Brdhmms of Vishnu's temple ; and it was subject to a Poly gar, whose 

name the present inhabitants do not remember, but who must have 

been the ancestor of the Bull Rdjd, Purseram Bh<m did not attempt 

to take it, although the garrison consisted only of 500 Candashara; 

hut the taking of towns was not his object. With a small suburb 

(Petta) it contains between eight and nine hundred bouses, of 

which sixty are inhabited by Brdhmans, and 2O0 by the Candashara 

that form the garrison. It ha* a weekly fair, but no considerable 

trade. 

Cycle of I procured from the Brdkmans here a tabic of the years that com- 
eixty years, cycle, to which I have often referred. I annex the year# 

of Salivahanam, and of the Christian era, in which, according to the 
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l^r&hmans of this town, each year of the present cycle commences, chaptee 
It must, however, be observed, that very great variations take 
place concerning this in different parts, and also apparently in the May is. 
same part at different times; which renders this chronology of 
cycles of very little use to the historical antiquary. 


year of 
j Christ. 

Year of Cycle. 

Year of 
Saiivakanam. 

*0 ' 

«-c 

.w x; 

Year of Cycle. 

II 

CO 

1747 

PtabavcC 



1669 


Hevalumhi - 


169.9 

1748 

Vibava 


- 

1670 

1778 

Velumbi 


1700 

1749 

Siida 



1671 

1779 

Vicari 


1701 

J750 

Promoduta 



1672 

1780 

Shervari 

.. 

1702 

17^1 

Prejotapati 



1673 

1781 

Pluvva 

. 

1703 

1752 

Anghirsa 



l6'74 

1782 

Chuhucrutu - 


1704 

1753 

Srimoca 



1675 

1783 

Shobacrutu - 

. 

1705 

1754 

Bava 



1676 

1784 


. 

1706 

1755 

Tva 



1677 

1785 

Visuavasu - 


1707 

1756 

DaVhu 



1678 

1786 

Parabava 


1708 

1757 

Ishura 


“ 

1679 

1787 

Plavunga 

. 

1709 

1758 

Bohudania 



168O 

1788 

Kilaca 


1710 

1759 

Primadi 



168I 

1789 

‘ Sovumia 


1711 

1760 

Vicrama 



1682 

1790 

Satarana 


1712 

1761 

i/^ishu 



1683 

1791 

Virodkrutu - 


17.13 

1762 

Chitrahanu 



1684 

1792 

Paridavi 


1714 

1763 

Suabanu 


- 

1685 

1793 

Premrndicha - 


1715 

1764 

Tar ana 



1686 

1794 

Anunda 


1716 

17^5 

Partiva 



1687 

3795 

Raeshasa 


1717 

1766 

Vtya 



1688 

179^ 

Nalla 


1718 

1767 

Servqjittu 



1689 

1797 

Peingala 


1719 

1768 

Servadavi 



■Ml 

3798 

Calayucti 


1720 

1769 

Virodi 



1691 

1 1799 

Sidarti 


1721 

1770 

Vicrotu 



1692 

i 1800 

Raudri 


1722 

1771 

Cara 



1693 

1801 

Durmati 


1723 

1772 

Nundina 



1694 

i 1802 

Dundubi 


1724 

1773 

Juja 



1695 

! 1803 

Rudrodagari - 


1725 

1774 

Visia 


- ^ 

3696 

1804 

Ructavhi 


1726 

1775 

Munmuttu 



iLnjd! 

! 1805 

Crodona 

_ 

1727 

1776 

Durmuiti 



1698 1 

1 1806 

Acchaya 

- 

1728 


In Nepal, the year 1802 was Srimoca; whereas at Chinroy p attana 
it was Dundubi ; a difference of 1 1 years. 

J 9 th Affiy.— I went two Sultany cosses to Sramna Belgula* To May 19. 
me the country appears to be almost entirely waste, although the 
Voh. III. 3 G ' 
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lie found many inscriptions on stone; but having no time to copy CHAPT£R 
them, he contented himself by noting down the dates and princes 
reigns of those nhich were in best condition. A copy of these 
notes also has been given to the Bengal government. From two of 
these dates it would appear, that Vishnu Verdana Rdya continued to 
reign in the years of Sal. 1045 and 1050. 

Having assembled the most learned Jain here, they gave me a 
copy of a writing on Palmira leaves, which they said was a copy of 
an inscription on copper belonging to thtSanny&siy their Guru. It 
is dated in the year of the Kaliyugam 600, and in the reign of li^Jd 
Mulkiy king of the south. A copy has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. They say, that the Betta^ or high place, with its 
colossal image, were made by a certain Chamunda Rdya, descended 
from whom were the nine Belalla Rdjds. The first eight of these 
princes resided chiefly at HuUy-hedu. The 9th lived at TonurUy and 
changed his religion to become a worshipper of Vishnu. I have 
already given the history of his conversion, according to the 
Brahmans of Toiiuru. I shall now relate what the Jain say on the 
subject. This prince had become enamoured of a dancing girl, who, 
having been educated in the temples of Vishnu, had a great respect 
for the Br&hmans that follow the doctrines of Vyasa. This prostitute 
one day artfully upbraided the king, by saying that his 6reirM would 
not receive any thing out of his hands. The king insisted that the 
respected him more; and at length it was determined, that if 
the Guru accepted the present of the king, then the favourite should 
change her religion ; but if the present was rejected, that the king 
should receive the Sri Vaishnavam Br&hmans as his spiritual guides. 

On the first visit that the Guru made to court, the matter was 
;deci4ed. The king had lost a finger ; and it being an abomination 
with the Jam Brikmans to take any thing from the hands of a 
nnitilated person, the offerings of the prince were rejected with 
obstinacy. The king then, according to his promise, destroyed all 
the Jam and their temples, and, having taken the name oi Vishnu 
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XIX. 

May 1^. 


Verdana, built many temples in honour of his new god. Among 
these is that at Bailiiru, which, according to an inscription already 
mentioned, was built, or repaired, in the ycarof/Sfl/. 1039, which 
must have been after the conversion of this prince. 

The Jain of this place differ considerably from those of Tulava^ 
They deny that the Bunts of Tulava are Sudras, and say that they are 
Vaisyas. They will not indeed acknowledge that any Sudras belong 
to their se<;t. A person of any of the three casts into which they 
are divided may become a Sannydsi, or act as a Fdjdri, The office 
of Purdhita only is exclusively in possession of the Brdhmans, The 
Jain originally inhabited all the six Khandas of the world. This, 
in which we live, is Aria, or Bharat a-khanda; and at present Jain 
remain in it ; but there are still many in two Khandas, named 
Puruomdeha, and Aprovideha ; which, they say, mean the east and 
west. They judge of these places from their books ; for they have 
had no communication with the Jain there, nor can they give any 
geographical account, of their situation. The books in highest 
authority among the Jain are called Sara, and they are three in 
number; the Gomuta, the Triloca, and the Lubda Saras. These they 
consider as holy, as the other Brdhmans do the Vedas. They were 
composed by Ady Brahma, or Adyswara, one of the perfect beings 
who has become a Sidaru, and who must not be confounded with 
the Brahma of the followers of Vyasa, who is looked upon by the 
Jain as a Devata only, and is the chief servant of Gomuta Rdya. Next 
in authority to the Saras, is a commentary on them in 24 Puranas^ 
or books, composed about 1700 years ago by Jenaseanu Acharieru^ 
a Sannydsi. 

My eyes now became so very painful, that I could bear the light 
no longer. I was obliged to leave this place, therefore, with a much 
less perfect knowledge of its antiquities than I could have wished; 
and I proceeded to Seringapatam, where I continued some days in 
great pain, and unable to read or write. By the way I passed one 
night Sit Sindy-gutta, and another at Tonuru, At this last place 1 
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obtained from the Brdhmans an extract from a book called Guru CHAPTER 

XIX. 

Para, written by Rdm’Anuja Ach&rya, partly in Sanskrit, and partly 

in xheTamuL The words of the former in the Grant ha character, . 

R&m Anvja 

those of the latter in the Arahi, or vulgar letters. This extract, of AcUrya 
which a copy has been delivered to government, contains a life of 
this extraordinary personage; who, according to his own account, 
was born in the year of Sal 939. It is therefore certain, that both 
he and his convert, Vishnu Verdana, must have lived to great ages ; 
as the king would appear, from the inscriptions above mentioned, 
to have been living in the year of Sal 1050. 

3d June. — My eyes having now so far recovered as to allow me June 3 . 
to write, I resolved to set out on my return ; and accordingly sent 
my tents a little way, intending to sleep at them, and in the morn- 
ing to proceed ; but in the afternoon there came a severe storm of 
thunder, wind, and rain, which kept me another night with my kind 
and hospitable friends in Seringapatam. 

During my stay there, I procured the Caneh Sumareh of the CamhSumo^ 
Mysore Riga's dominions It contains a list of villages, public edi- 
fices, houses, families, ploughs, and a few other particulars, with a 
classification of the inhabitants in each Taluc, or district. In this, 
due attention is neither paid to cast nor possession ; nor can great 
reliance be placed on the accuracy of its statements. I have, how* 
ever, thrown as much as relates to the population and stock into 
the form of a table ; as a nearer approximation to the truth tbaui 
any that has been yet given. 
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Abstract ^ the Caneh Sumareh of the Territories belonging to the 
Rdjd of Mysore. 


Talucsin the Chatrakal Rdyada, 

Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

Kasha Chatrakal 

3824 

3859 

1330 

Onqji - - 

2014 

2043 

1338 

Mola-calu-muri - - ^ 

1510 

1533 

669 

Mahi-conda - " " 

2995 

3080 

2417 

Heriuru - * “ 1 

2305 

2403 

2224 

Gudi-cotay - - - 

2967 

3019 

1620 

Canaenpay - - 

2918 

3072 

1915 

Bhima-samudra 

1186 

1382 

602 

Tulloc - - - 

1656 

1645 

903i 

Holalu-caray - - - 

2143 

2414 

1528 

Doddery • - - 

9,^97 

2297 

1144 

Muteodu - - - - 

1355 

1409 

994 

Dosso-durga « . . 

2109 

3164 

3021 


29289 

31320 

197054 


Talvci in the Nagara IXdyada. 





Hyder Nagara Kasha 

- 

4870 

49 SO 

2696 

Shiva - mogay^ or Shimogay^ 

- 

5368 

5368 

3209 

Surabha 

- 

1584 

1584 

1055 

Cbandra^gvpti 

- 

3119 

3150 

1302 

Tavanundy 

- 

1354 

1455 

904 

Ananta-para 

- 

189 S 

1899 

1303 

Monaii • • 

- 

2963- 

2973 

2305 

HolayAionuru 

- 

3219 

S219 

24 la 

Udaguni • - 

- 

4452 

4452 

3098 

Shilidri-pura 

- 

3760 

3768 

1931 

1 Ikeri and Sagar 

- 

4691 

4691 

3365 

Cumashi - - 

- 

3091 

3585 

1649 

China-giri and Baswa-pattana 

- 

9071 

9071 

6224 

Daniuasa and Lacky-hully 

- 

4138 

4138 

2582 

Hari-hara 

- 

1931 

i 2164 

1011 

llohiju - - - 

- 

595 

700 

321 

Copa 

- 

6612 

6612 

3944 

Anawati ' • 

- 

3544 

3544 

2138 

Cowl-durga - - 

- 

6615 

6615 

5017 



72873 

73948 

i 46467 1 
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Ttilucs in thf. Pattana R^i^nda, 

Families* 

Houses, 

plough?. 

Mahhura Na^ara - 

5653 

5748 

3352 

MaMsura Auhta-i^rdm 

4527 

4527 

2280 

Pattana Ashta-gram - - - 

5075 

5075 

3078 

HurdtnaAiully - - . ^ 

3701 

3701 

> 1'.92 

Bucana-caray - - - - 

1512 

1394 

1098 

Bettada-pura - - - - 

3252 

3105 

2500 

Taiuru and Moguru 

5054 

5056 

2770i 

Arculagodu Conanuru 

4416 

4337 

3707 

Nmijinagodu - - - 

963 

960 

445 

Edatory - - - 

2188 

<2188 

1678 

Priya-pattana - , - - 

2507 

2431 

I56y 

Gorura - - - 

eea/ 

2612 

2473 

Kanyakarna-hully vulgo CancanAiully 

3728 

3633 

2996 

Hvnganuru - - - - 

1186 

1186 

513i 

' Ellanduru - - « 

2652 

4464 

829 

! Callalay - - - - 

3893 

6265 

1999 

; Ki-caray - - • - 

2079 

2114 

1664 

Cayragodu - - - - 

4731 

4932 

27 O 8 

Soaila and Talacadu . - - 

4204 

4324 

2338 

1 Gundal and Tirucammhi - - - - 

7025 

7235 

3914 

Capatu'-durga , - - 

583 

604 

453 

Tonuru and Mail-cot ay 

3153 

3196 

2385 

Makd-rdyana-durga - • - 

2071 

2071 

1136 

MaUmully - - - 

4033 

4075 

2743 

Cuttay Malalawady 

2142 

2162 

1481 

i Cotagala - - - - 

1589 

1590 

1050 

Hegodu-devana-cotay 

6251 

6251 

4123 

1 Sali-grdma - - - 

1177 

1261 

1015 

f Narasingha-pura 

5664 

5893 

3448 

1 Madura - - - - 

4415 

4415 

2621 

JDa)a-Rdya-Durga 

5359 

5364 

4052 

Budhi-coiay - - - 

1 2971 

4347 

2297 

Ercaiavy - - 

2873 

4432 

2089 

Magadi - - - 

4426 

4326 

3522 

^ Sumcul 

1092 

1557 

687 

1 Silagutia - • - 

5566 

7848 

’3729 

j Devund-hully 

4449 

4976 

3857 

\ Bhairaxvam-durga 

934 

934 

931 

j Coruta-giri 

2092 

2182 

1152 

Total carried over 

131813 

142771 

86275 1 


CHAPTER 

XIX. 


June 3. 
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XIX. 

June 3. 


Pattana Rdi/ada continued. 


Families. 

> Houses. 

Ploughs. 

Brought over 

ChiiC-rciyaii^-durga 

Chica Bala-pura 

China-pattana^ vulgo Chenapatam 

Colar - - - 

Hosso-cotay ... 

Madku-gu'i - - - 

Paugiida ^ - 

Ambaji-durga 

HulicuUu - , . 

Nidjagul - - - 

Nellavungul - - - - 

131813 
2399 
5503 
5069 
7059 
8408 
4803 
* 4452 
5188 
923 
3146 
2766 

142771 

2849 

8184 

4950 

10209 

14681 

4950 

4981 

8472 

1251 

5165 

4498 

86275 

1838 

3652 

3514 

4922 

5666 

2540 

1596 

3574 

7.‘->6 

2807 

2416 

Gudibunda 

- 

- 

4160 

4879 

2346 

Anicul 

- 

- 

2484 

4147 

1599 

Doda Bala-pura 


- 

7166 

10187 

5201 

Hangaluru . - 

- 

- 

11532 

17506 

8245 

Mahd-kdlUdurga 

- 

- 

1766 

2320 

1497 

Jangama-Cotay . 

- 

- 

2684 

3909 

1596 

Gwna-Naiada- Pallia 

- 

- 

3187 

4147 

2005 

Malavagul 

- 

- 

7623 

10012 

5990 

Rama-giri 

- 

- 

1757 

1798 

1905 

Huliuru-durga 

- 

- 

4803 

4803 

3394 

Tayculum or Maluro 

- 

- 

6988 

8783 

4081 

Tamcuru 

- 

- 

3855 

1 3840 

2854 

Honcpwully 

- 

- 

3492 

2664 

4545 

Budihalu 

- 

- 

1598 

2181 

1130 

Niddygul 

- 

• 

2598 

2601 

1207 

Sira 

- 

- 

6673 

6593 

2756 

Nughi-hiilly 

- 

- 

1786 

1786 

1416 

Caduba 

- 

- 

3992 

3998 

33*36 

Bailuru 

- 


7447 

7447 

5741 

Gubi - - 


- 

1237 

1319 

781 

Grama 

- 

- 

1817 

1881 

1609 

Hebburu 

- 

- 

2754 

4131 

2122 

Garudana-giri 

- 

T 

1449 

1673 

1103 

Banawara 

- 


2483 

2611 

1875 

Sakra-pattana 

- 

- 

2270 

2265 

1526 

Turiva-caray 

- 

- 

3738 

4782 

2658 

^ Hdrana-hully 

- 

- 

2598 

3071 

2280 

* Chin' -ray a-pai tana 

- 

- 

3684 

3994 

3731 

Cunda-Caray 

- 

- 

1481 

1483 

1216 


Carried over Ij 

289551 ; 

343772 

198341 ^ 
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Pattana R6j/ada continued. 

Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

Brought forward 

289551 

343772 

198341 

Belluru - 

2329 

3315 

1919 

Cunigul _ - - 

3f)04 

3716 

2357 

Chka-Ndyakana-hully 

9.2,66 

2461 

1697 

Naga-mangala - - - 

4268 

4992 

2963 

Hasina - 

4505 

4459 

3484 

Hagalwwadi 

5832 

7317 

3878 

fVostara - - - 

3013 

3013 

2317 

Ajm-pura - - - 

6536 

3855 

3011 

Terrkcaray « - 

3422 

. 36o6 

2333 

Chica Moguluru - - - - 

4893 

5175 

3528 

‘ Caduru _ . - . 

1782 

1833 

1 106 

Yagati - ^ _ 

2128 

2638 

1708 

Total 

331)29 

390152 

228642 


Recapitulation. 




13 Talucs in Chair akal Rdyada 

29289 

31320 

197054 

19 Ditto in Nagara Rdyada 

72873 

73948 

46467 

91 Ditto in Fattana Rdyada 

331129 

390152 

228642 

Total 

433291 

495420 (29481411 


I also procured from my friend Captain Marriote a history of the History of 
Mysore Rdjdsy which the present Dalawai composed in the Marattah 
language. A copy has been presented to the government of Bengal. 

Seringapatam I found recovering apace. Some more openings for 
parades, and other public uses, have been made in the town ; but 
it still continues to be a sink of nastiness. The suburb called 
har Ganjam is increasing rapidly, and care has been taken to form 
the streets wide and straight. A new magistracy has just now been 
established, under the superintendance of Captain Symmonds, an 
establishment that was much wanted ; for the officers of the gar- 
rison have neither time nor inclination to investigate civil affairs. 
Provisions are good, and, bread excepted, arc cheap. Artificers have 
VoL. III. 3 H 
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CHAPTER been assembled, and are now busy in preparing military stores ; 

such as gun-carriages, leather accoutrements, tents, and cordage of 
June s. the aloe leaves ( Agave vivipara ). This employs many people, and 
will turn out a great saving to the Company. Trade is beginning 
to be restored, and considerable quantities of the produce of Mala* 
bar again pass this way. The lands are increasing in value; and 
people, who had formerly deserted to adjacent districts, are now 
returning, and with the utmost eagerness are reclaiming their former 
possessions. This climate, however, continues to be very unhealthy ; 
and a damp is thrown on every thing by the sickness of the Resi- 
dent, Colonel Close. Owing to this, I have been much disappointed 
by not receiving any answers to the queries which I proposed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


JOURNEY FROM SERINGAPATAM TO MADRAS, 


J UNE 4th. — Early in the morning I left Seringapatam ; on coming 
to where my tents had been pitched, I found, that in the storm 
of the preceding night they had been blown down, and that my 
people were dispersed into the neighbouring villages. I was, 
therefore, necessitated to halt a day, in order to put my tents into 
some kind of repair, and to reassemble my people. In this I had 
great difficulty, most of them being intoxicated. 

Kari-ghat, near which I halted, is a high peaked hill, which 
consists chiefly of schistose mica, that is composed of white quartz, 
and silvery mica, disposed in an undulating manner. When the 
stone is split in the direction of the strata, the mica is most con- 
spicuous, and makes a very beautiful appearance. 

5th June, — I went three cosses to Banuru. The country through 
which I passed belongs to the Pattana Ashta-grdm district. Near 
Kari-ghat, I passed chiefly through rice grounds watered by the great 
canal, and bounded toward the north by low hills at no great distance 
from the Cavery, Two cosses from Kari-ghat, I passed the Array 
caray, the great reservoir in which the canal terminates, and 
which, collecting the superfluous water of that noble work, irrigates 
much land. Trora thence to Banuru the level country widens, and 
is mostly arable ; but little of it is watered. It looks very well, 
many of the fields being enclosed, and interspersed with Babul 
(Mimosa indica Lamarck). These do not injure the corn 
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June 5. 


Hanuru, 


Rent of dry- 
field. I 


growing under them, and hinder so much ground only from being 
productive as is occupied by the diameter of their stems. Although 
it does not grow to a large size, the Babul is very useful in making 
the implements of agriculture. Its bark is valuable to the tanner. 
At reasonable distances, therefore, throughout the Bagy fields, 
young plants of it are allowed to grow. 

Banuru, under the government of Hyder, contained five hundred 
houses, which are now reduced to one hundred and fifty. In order 
to prevent it from being of use to Lord Cornwallis, it was plundered 
by Tippoo's troops ; and in the late war it was again plundered by 
the dealers in grain (^Lumhadies) who followed Colonel Read’s 
detachment. It has a very fine Tanky that receives a branch from 
the great canal. 

Not having been satisfied with the former accounts which I 
received of the rent of dry-held in this part of the country, I took 
the officers of revenue and the farmers to the field. They say, that 
the rent varies from two to ten Sultany Fanams for what is called a 
JVocula or Colaga land, according to the quality of the soil, of 
which there are four distinctions. They confess that in general 
the JVocula land sows more than a Colaga of seed, which contains 
thirty-two Sultany Seers. The poorer soils not only pay less rent, 
but in them the extent of a JVocula land is greater than in a rich 
mould. I found great difficulty in getting them to say any thing 
upon which I could depend ; but at length I got a measurement, 
which I believe, so far as it goes, may be considered as accurate. I 
measured a field, said to sow forty- eight Seers of Ragy^ besides 
Avaray, Tovary^ and the like, and which in the books of revenue is 
rated at one Colaga and a half. The rent was twelve Fanams for 
grain, 25 per cent, on the above for straw, and a certain quantity of 
grain, which was originally paid in kind ; but in place of it four 
Fanams are now added to the rent. The whole field measured 
109,848 square feet, and paid nineteen Fanams, or at the rate of 4^. 
an acre. It was divided into two portians of 60,480 and 49368 
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square feet; which, although thus unequal in size, and apparently CHAl^ER 
of the same soil, were estimated at the same value, and were 
allowed the same quantity of seed. The soil was of the best 
quality, and was a fine red earth, which in favourable seasons is 
very productive of Ragy* The seed is at the rate of 2 i-Vs- pecks 
an acre. This is about 1 per cent, thicker than what was given 
by my former measurement at Seringapatam ; but in such accounts 
as a traveller in India can procure, that is no material difference. 

To this we must add one fourth part of the above quantity of the 
seed of the accompanying pulses. 

6th June, — I went two Sultany cosses to Sosila, The country is June 5. 

*' Watered 

plain, with a few small hills interspersed. Some of the soil is very lands, 
sandy ; but there is much rice-land, supplied chiefly by canals from 
the river. That of Sosila^ according to an old valuation made by 
Deva Rdya, amounts to what was estimated to sov/ five hundred 
Candacas of seed, at 225 Seers each. This land is watered by a canal 
coming from Rdm Swarni Anacut, which dam is two cosses below 
the island of Seringapatam. The farmers commonly employ the 
dry-seed cultivation, which requires only f of the Cnndaca of seed 
for the extent of land called a Candaca. They find, however, by 
experience, after three or four crops cultivated in this manner, 
that the soil is improved by taking a transplanted crop. They have 
only one crop of rice in the year, and that grows in the rainy season, 
as is usual with land watered by canals from the Cavery. Good 
land produces 25 Candacas of rough rice from the Candaca land. 

The rent of the whole, good and bad, is on each Candaca land 5^ 

Candacas of rice in the husk for the grain, and Fanajiis for the 
straw. The Candaca of rice in the husk is worth fifteen Fanams^ 

The rent, therefore, is eighty- Fanams for the Candaca ; and the 
average rent and seed makes only 28 percent, of tlie produce of the 
best land, besides the straw, which from the vicinity of Seringapatam 
sells very high, and therefore pays part of the rent. The lowness 
of this tax, compared with that at Seringapatam, where the rice- 
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CHAPTER grounds pay ten seeds, is owing to the want of a sufficient supply 
of water; so that one quarter of the fields cannot produce rice, and 

June are cultivated for Ragy, 

Appearance A little Jola and cotton are raised here, in the same manner as on 
the opposite side of the river, which I have described in the eighth 
chapter of this Journal. The dry lands seem mostly waste ; and the 
country which I saw to-day is neither so well wooded nor so well 
enclosed as that through which I passed yesterday. Sosila is a town 
that contains about 250 houses, and has a large fort constructed of 
mud and rough stones. It is situated on the banks of the Cavery, 
opposite to the junction of the Kapini, and has long been subject to 
the Mysore family. 

7th June . — I went three cosses and a half to Kirigavil. The 
country through which I passed is mostly dry arable land ; but 
much of it is waste. I crossed one small ridge of hills, consisting of 
naked rocks of white granite. Kirigavil has once been a large 
village ; but after the affair at Malawully the Sultan^ in order to 
prevent it from being of use to the army under General Harris, 
destroyed it, and few of the houses have been rebuilt. The greater 
part of its inhabitants are Mussulmans ; for, during the former 
government of the Mysore Rajas, it was given in Jaghire to a 
Mahomedan family in their service. The heir of this family now 
lives at the place, and has a considerable pension from the 
Company, for which he appears to be grateful. 

June 8. 8th June, — I went three cosses to Malawully. All the country 

through which I passed seems capable of cultivation ; and there 
are vestiges remaining to show that the whole has once been 
ploughed, and enclosed with quickset hedges. Much of it is now 
waste^'and the fences are very ruinous. There is little irrigation, 

Malawully, Malawully is a large mud fort, separated into two portions by a 
transverse wall. The upper portion, reserved for the Brdhmans, is 
in good repair ; but the works made to defend the low casts have 
become ruinous. This place formerly belonged to the Rdj&s of 


of ihe 
couiuiy. 


June 7. 
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Talacadu^vihich is said to be only four cosses distant ; a circumstance CHAPTER 
which from the maps I cannot explain. The Talacadu R^ds were 
conquered by those o^Mysore, and this must have Ixappened previous 
to the year of Sal 1595 ; as there is here an inscription of that date, 
in which Deoa R6ja Bupala^ commonly called Dem Rdya the great, 
is styled sovereign of the country. A copy of this has been given to 
the Bengal government. After the conquest, a village, half a coss 
east from Malawully, and named Ancanahully, was given to the Tala’- 
cadu Rdjd in Jaghire, This the family retained till the government 
x)f Hyder, when they were obliged to fly ; and the people here are 
ignorant of the place to which they have retired, 

Hyder gave Malawully in Jaghire to his son Tippooy and of course Orchards of 
it enjoyed considerable favour, and contained a thousand houses. ^Sultam, 
Adjoining to the town is a Very fine reservoir, that gives a constant 
supply of water to a fruit^garden which the Sultan planted. This 
is of great extent; but the soil is poor; and some of it is indeed 
so bad, that the trees have died, and the ground has been again 
converted into rice-fields. The establishment kept in this garden 
consists of ouQ Darogtty or superiiitendant ; one writer; and ten 
labourers, who, as they cultivate the rice-fields, are not able to keep 
the fruit trees in decent order, much less to prevent the walks from 
being in a most slovenly condition. The trees are 2400 in number; 
and of these one 2iVQ Mangoes, They are loaded with fruit, and 
some of the oranges are very fine. The Mangoes that I saw were 
but ordinary. One kind, if the account of the superiiitendant is to 
be credited, is very curious. It annually produces two crops, one 
in the hot season, and the other during the rains. In the centre of 
the garden is a small, but neat cottage (Bungalo ), from which grass 
walks diverge in all directions. 

About two miles south-west from Malawully is a large reservoir, Engagement 
near which the Sultan made a trial of his army with that of General 
Harris. After having by this found that his troops were totally 
inadequate to face the English, he shut himself up in Seringapatam. 
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CHAPTER The trial was absurd ; but it is said, that Ttppoo was not to blame. 

The officers whom he sent to reconnoitre, with the flattery usual 
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among the natives, gave him false information, and induced him to 
bring his forces down into the open country, on the supposition of 
the English army being a small advanced party which he could 
intercept. Before he was undeceived, he had advanced so far, that 
he must have either engaged, or lost all his guns. Being afraid of 
dispiriting his people by the sacrifice of his artillery, he preferred 
the former. Wliile, therefore, he began to withdraw his guns, he 
formed his army and made an attack with a part of it, which was 
entirely lost; but with this sacrifice he was able to carry off all his 
guns, and to bring away the remainder of his troops M ithout much 
disorder. After the action, Tippoo sent and destroyed Malawully ; 
and only about five hundred of its houses have as yet been rebuilt. 

9th June, — I went four long cosses to Hulluguru. For the first 
half of the way the country resembled that through which I came 
yesterday. Afterwards it became poorer and poorer, and was 
covered with low Mimosas, At one coss distant from Hulugum^ is 
the Madura river, which was so much swollen by the rains, that the 
loaded cattle had some difficulty in fording. It never dries entirely, 
and has its source from a large Tank at Caduba^ near Gubi, Its 
proper name is the Caduba. 

Between Malawully and this river are two villages, Bana-samudra 
and Halasu-hully, at which iron ore is smelted ; and from thence 
Seringapatam receives its chief supply. I was in search of the 
forges; but was informed that they were at Hultuguru ; nor was I 
undeceived until I had gone too far to return. On my arrival 
at Hulluguru I found no smelting forges ; but a manufacture of 
iron boilers for sugar works, and of the common implements of 
agriculture. The iron comes from mines near Chenapatam and 
Rama-girL 

Hulluguru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. Both 
in the invasion under Lord Cornwallis, and in that under General 
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Harris, it was burned. It is situated three cosses .south from Capala- CHAFER 
durga, and four north from Baswana kSda, a ford in the X^avery one 
coss below the junction of the Caduba with that river. The rpad ^'**^®9* 
certainly leads nearer the Cavery than, from the situation of the 
principal stages in the best maps, I have, for want of better autho- 
rity, placed it. 

There are in this neighbourhood two hills producing sandal wood : 
Bctszouna-Befta^ in the Malawully district, from which this year were 
procured ‘i50 trees ; and CapaLa-durgay vA\\Q\\ produced somewhat 
less. No more will be obtainable for eight years. On these hills 
there are no valuable timber trees, but abundance of bamboos. 

10th June. — I went two Sultany cosses to SatnurUy through a Juneio. 
pretty wide valley, with hills on both sides of the road. The soil oftbe^coun- 
is in general poor, and much of it is over-run with low Mimosas, 
and other bushes. From Capala-durga, Satnuru is distant one 
coss ; and is a poor open village, containing about thirty houses, 
of which ten are occupied by ATu.ssulmans. These are now betaking 
themselves to agriculture. In the public accompts, Satnuru is 
called an Usui Grdmy or principal village; but in India we must 
guard against high-sounding names. The chief (Gauda) is the 
poorest creature that I ever saw. Half a coss from Satnuru is a 
forge for smelting the black sand ore of iron. 

IJth June. — I went three cosses to Canicarna-hully, commonly Juneii. 
Called Cancan-hully. The former name is universally said by the 
natives to be the proper one ; but the derivation which they give 
of it seems very forced, Canicarnay they say, is the genitive case of 
Canicar., which in the language signilies a proprietor of land: 

and llully, in the language Carnata, is a village. * The road by 
which I came passes through a valley, in some places narrow and 
rock 3 % and in others wide, partly cultivated, and partly overgrown 
with low trees^ The hills surrounding it are very rocky, and are 
said to be much infested by tigers. 

* The name of this village is properly Kanya-karna, composed of two Sanskrit words, 
Kanyd'v'iTgmyOT the goddess Bhawdni, anti Kama ear. 

Von, III. J5I 
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Cmmn-huUy is theresklenee of an Amildar^ and is a pretty foir 
built by Jagd-dera Rd^a of Ckena-pattana^ whom, in the tragical 
^Canca^Mly Sivam Samudra^ I have already mentioned, as having been 

pnd Jagd- in his time one of the most powerful princes of this neighbourhood, 
Chen^au^^ ^ here possesses a grant of land from Imudif Ancusha i2^er 

taua, Chena-pattana^ son of Pedda Ancusha Rdya^ son of Jagd- Deva Rdya^ 

He acknowledges the superiority* of Sri Rdma Deva Penu-eonda^ 
son of Ari Ranga Rdya, w'ho must have been one of the royal family 
of Fijya-nagara, that on the destruction of the empire retired to 
Penu-condUf and by the Polygars of this vicinity was nominally 
acknowledged as a master. This grant is dated in SaL 1346, which, 
according to Ramuppa, is 35 years after the destruction of Vijya- 
mgara, 

1t4j^s of The descendants of Jagd-deva were subdued by the Mysore 
%^ahdivra. family. At a temple here are two inscriptions on stone. The one is 
in the reign of Chica Deva Rdya fVodear of Mahdsura^ for so in all 
inscriptions is Mysore written. The word is said to signify the 
great warrior. The other inscription is in the reign of Deva Rdya 
Wodear, who in the year of SaL 1589 grants certain lands to a 
Jangama's Matam ; for the Mysore family are much under the in- 
fluence of that priesthood, as all the females wear the Linga'y 
although the reigning prince declares himself a follower of the Sri 
Vaishnavam Brdhmans. 

Krishna Rdya of Mysore rebuilt the great temple of this place ; 
which, as usual, is supposed to have been of great antiquity. 
According to fable, it was founded by Valmica, a celebrated 
Brdhman, the author of the Ramayena, who lived in the Tritaia 
Yugam, many hundred thousand years ago. Previous to the inva- 
sion by Lord Cornwallis, the country was fully cultivated. The de- 
vastation was commenced by Tippoo^ who blew up the works in order 
to prevent them from being useful to the British army. After this 
the Anicul Polygar ravaged the country, Colonel Read having 
invited him back to his dominions. According to the accounts of 
the Amildar) this gentle Hindu has rendered two fifths of the whole 
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arable lands a waste ; and, from the small number of inhabitants, the 
beasts of |>rey have increased so much, that, during the two last 
years of the Multan'* government, eighty of the inhabitants of 
Cancan'^huUy were carried away by tigers from within the walls of 
the fort.- These have been since repaired, and the people can now 
sleep with safety. To keep off these destructive animals, every 
village in the neighbourhood is strongly fenced with a hedge of 
thorns. On the approach of the army under General Harris, Tippo^ 
burned the town, and he did not allow to escape this favourable 
opportunity of destroying an idolatrous place of worship. He 
broke down the Mandapam, or portico of the temple, and nothing 
remains but the gateway, and the shrine ; to destroy whicli, 
probably his workmen, durst not venture. Cancan-hullp at present 
contains about two hundred houses. Before tlie invasion of Lord 
Corn\vallis there were at least five hundred. It stands on th^ west 
side of the Arkawati river. 

The river Arkawati comes from Nandi, and passes through the Arkawati 
great Tank named Nagaray caray at Doda Bala-pura, It then passes 
Magadi and Rama-giri, and falls into the Cav^ry six cosses from 
Cancan-huUy, and one coss below the ford, or passage of Boiwana 
Keda. For three months in the hot season, it contains no stream ; 
but, by digging a little way into the channel, good water may 
always be procured. 

12th June, — Having been troubled with an irregular tertian June 12 . 
fever ever since I left Seringapatam, I halted to-day at Cancan’- 
kuMy, in order to take medicine. I employed my time in taking 
some account of the state of agriculture, in which I was assisted 
liy Anuldar^ 

A gteat impediment to good cultivation arises from a practice, Villages, 
wery Cvommon in India, of all the farmers living in towns and 
villages. The fields that are distant from the houses cannot receive 
manure, and of course produce little, and pay a small rent. It is 
that in the revere accompts aU the lands, according to the 
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quality of the soil, are valued at the same rate ; but no one will 
give more than a fourth of the valuatio,i for lands that are distant 
fmm his village. Indeed, the present number of inhabitantsis not 
adequate to cultivate more than the fields that are near the towns. 

Most of the cultivation is performed by the hands of the farmers, 
and of their own families. A few hired servants, but no slavesj are 
employed. A man servant gets annually of liagy four Candacas of 
200 Seers of 7'i inches, or nearly bushels, worth at an average 
28 TanamSy with 12 Fanams in money. In all, be receives 40 
FanamSy or 1/. 4s. ^Hd. The hours of work are from in the 
morning until noon ; and from two in the afternoon until sun-set. 
The number of holidays allowed is very small ; but the servant 
occasionally gets four or five days to repair his house. At seed time 
and harvest, a day-labourer gets from ^ to ^ of a Fdnam, or from 
to rather more than l-f-d. a day. Women get daily from -J- 
to -f of a Fananiy or about \\d^ 

No farmer here has more than six ploughs. Those who have 
four, or more, are reckoned very rich. For each plough, one man 
ahd two oxen are kept. The Amildar says, that each plough can 
cultivate ten JVoculas of dry-field, of which one half will be Ragy 
land ; or that it will cultivate five Colagas of dry-field, and five of 
watered land. The chiefs of villages (Gaudas) say, that, if a man 
cultivates five or six Celebes of rice land with one plough, he can 
sow no dry grains. The account of the Amildar ( chief of a district) 
is evidently that upon which most dependance ought to be placed, 

I measured a field said to require seven bullas, or If JVoculas 
of Rcigy for seed, and found it to contain 73884 square feet. The 
Wocula or Colaga land contains at this rate 42218 square feet ; and 
the plough, if confined to dry-field^ should cultivate only 9^ acre. 
The rate of seed on rice ground has been ascertained at Ritya-cotay 
by Colonel Read from actual experiment ; and, according to my 
information, the five Colagas here, at this rate, would sow almost an 
Here and a quarter. So that a plough can also cultivate If acre of 
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ficc land, and 4 VWV acres of dry field. Thi§ small quantity, it must CHAFFER 
be observed, is the estimate of the Amildar : that of the Gaudas 
deserves no attention. ' 

The quantity of watered land here is not considerable ; but a Sugar-cane 
large proportion of it is employed to raise sugar-cane. This is all 
of the Restadi kind ; the Puttaputti not having as yet found its way 
into this district. The rent is paid by a division of the crop. The 
government should have nne half, and usually receives from 

the Wocula land, or about 1 1 cwt. an acre. This is so gieat a return, 
that I suspect some mistake. After sugar-cane, the ground must be 
cultivated with rice one year, before sugar-cane be again taken. 

When, in a favourable season, the Tanks are filled, two crops of Rice lands, 
rice might be procured from the same ground in the course of o^nc 
year; but the farmers, being few in number, can cultivate one half 
of the rice grounds only at one season, and the remainder afterwards; 
nor can the inhabitants of the villages, where dry grains only are 
cultivated, be induced to settle near the watered lands, although 
the pi’ofits on these are much greater to the farmer than those on 
Rap^y land. The natives of Karnata seem indeed to be immoder* 
ately attached to their birth-place ; and so many of them having 
deserted their native huts during the reign of Tippoo is a strong 
praof of his tyranny. 

Ragy (Cynosurus corocanus) pays a fixed rent, which in the lands Ra^j/and 
near the villages varies from five to two Fanams a Wocula land, 
which, at the rate of my measurement, would be from 3s. to Is, 

3\d. an acre. Shamay (Pankum miliare E,M.), the next most 
common crop here, pays one half of the produce as rent. Ac- 
cording to the Amildar's account, a Wocula land of the best quality 
produces as follows : 

Seed Ragy Wocula 1 produce 2 Candacas worth 14 Fanams, 

Avaray^ or 
Tomry. 

The rent is 5 Fanams, or not quite 28 per cent, of the produce* 




6 Colagas 
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June 12 , 


Coco-nut 

plantation?. 


The same land cultivated with Shcmay^ which is done in placet 
that are too distant to manure, requires of teed, and 

produces 15 Colagas, worth 6 FammSy of which the government gets 
one half. Although this requires less trouble than the Fagy, the 
farmer has most profit by the latter grain. 

On the banks of the river above Cancan-hullyy there are many 
coco-nut plantations. A few Artcas^xt intermixed ; but in a general 
point of view, these are of no importance. The coco-nuts are sold 
in the shell to the people of the Bdra-MahdL The ground is the 
property of government; but the trees belong to the farmer; and 
so long as these grow, the public has no right to the soil. When 
an old tree dies, another is planted in its stead, and must be watered 
for six or seven years ; after which it begins to bear, and requires 
no more irrigation. They live for about a century, and are in full 
vigour for one half of that time. They are never cut until they are 
dead. These palms, in this country, are never manured with salt, 
and eight months in the year produce ripe fruit. In the month 
following the summer solstice, owing to the cold and rain, all the 
fruit which is then on the trees falls off ; and during the three 
following months none arrives at maturity ; but there are plenty of 
green nuts, which contain a juice fit for drinking. Each of the 
trees annually produces from 10 to 200 nuts, which arc worth five 
Fanams a hundred. Of the produce the government takes one half. 
Some of them are planted on dry-field, and others on watered land, 
and the soil under the trees is cultivated with the appropriate grains^ 
If the trees be sufficiently thick, the crop of grain is poor, and the 
farmer is allowed to keep the whole ; but, if he neglect his gardens, 
and have only a few trees scattered through a large space of ground, 
the government takes one half of the grain also; which is but 
reasonable. There is, however, no space defined for each tree ; 
their being too distant, so as to allow a demand of rent for the 
grain, is left to be determined at the discretion of the Amildar, 
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whicli is aii ^rron The Amildar says, that they may be planted at CHAPTEa 
five or six fathoms distance from each other. At 36 feet, an acre 
will plant about 33 trees ; the- produce of each of which may be 
estimated at five Fanams^ or a little more than three shillings. It is 
very seldom, however, that a piece of ground is fully planted, 

JuneXSth . — I went three cosses to Malalaxvady^ a village of the June is, 
Chem^pattana district The greater part of the country through 
which I passed is overgrown with low trees *and bushes, and very 
little of what is arable is actually cultivated. By the way I crossed 
three times the channel of a small river named the Swarna-rtkL It 
comes from Anicul, and joins the Arkawati 2 i\\ti\t above Kanyakarna- 
hully, Malalawady is a small town, with a ruinous fort. Before the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained three hundred houses. 

Tippoo, in order to prevent its being of use to- his enemies, burned 
it. Most of the wretched inhabitants perished from hunger and 
disease ; and although it met with no disturbance in the last war, it 
now contains only sixty- eight houses. It stands eight cosses from 
the Cavery^ and is surrounded by some good dry fields. Ragy and 
Horse-gram form the chief part of the crops, sell at about the same 
price, and are equally used in the common diet of the inhabitants. 

June 14th. — I went four cosses to Tully. Soon after leaving Mala- June i4. 
lawady^ I entered a hilly country, which continued until I reached 
Tw%, the first place in the districts belonging to Ka 7 'nata that have 
been added to the Company’s province of the Bdra-inahaL To-day 
I crossed the Swarna-rM again three times. 

Tully is an open village near a small fort, and contains about TuUii. 
sixty houses. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained 
about five hundred. After the capture Bangalore, many of the 
inhabitants retired to Tully, and obtained from the Sultan a guard 
of five hundred horse, and two thousand foot. The detachment 
from the British army at Hoss'uru, having heard of this, inarched all 
night, and at day- break surprised Tully, The garrison were roused 
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in to be able to run away without loss, for they did not attempt 
to resist. The assailants obtained a great deal of plunder, and 
destroyed the town. An officer (Phousdar) otTippoo's came some 
days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had 
been concealed underground. A party of dealers in grain (Lum- 
badies) came after this, and swept every thing clean ; so that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants perished of hunger. During the 
government of TippoOy few of the remainder came back; but most 
of them retired to the Bara-mahal. 'm order to obtain Colonel Read’s 
protection. They are now daily returning. 

Tully formerly belonged to the Denkina-cotay Poly gar, who, from 
being possessed of a town named Bala-hully, took the title of Belalla 
Raya ; but he was no relation of the Belalla monarchs of Karnata, 
He was deprived of his dominions by Jaga Deva R&ya of Chma- 
pattana, whose successors were in their turn expelled by the Mysore 
family. 

Tully forms a part of the Denkina-cotay Taluc, which with several 
other districts of Karnata w^xe annexed to the Bdra-mahdl after the 
fall of Seringapatam, These districts are the Talucs o^ Hosso-uru, 
Denkina-cotay, Ketla-mangalam, Ratna-giri, Vencata-giri-cotay, and 
that portion of Alumbady 2aluc \\ts on the left of the 

Cavery, together with the Polyams, or feudatory lordships, of Pun- 
ganuru, Pedda-Nayakana-Durga, Bagaluru, Suli-giri, and Ankusa- 
girl 

All the Polygars have been restored to their estates, and put on a 
footing very similar to that of the Zemindars of Bengal. They pay 
a fixed rent; or tribute, for their lordships ; but have no jurisdiction 
over the inhabitants, for whose protection an officer (Sheristadar), 
appointed and paid by the government, resides at each lordship. 
The establishment of officers of revenue and police are paid by the 
Polygars, whose profits may now be about a fourth of the reyeitue j 
but, as the country recovers, these will greatly increase. 
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Tn tills district tlic natives of the Bura-mahal will not settle, on CHAPTER 
account of the coldiieso of the climate during the rainy season, 
wliicli they find not only very disagreeable but also unhealtliy, 

The chief oriiccr, Tahsllda}\ Denkina-cotay, a very sensible man, State of 
says, that at present he lias 2700 ploughs, and that it would require 
6Y)()() more to cultivate the whole arable land in his district. The 
proportion of waste laiul in tlic other disti'iets oi' KarnatOy 'whi cli 
have been added to the Bdra-maJud, is nearly similar; and, so far as 
I can judge, 1 think they are in as good a state as the best districts 
now belonging to the Mysore Jxqjd, and infinitely better than any 
of those through wliicli the. Marat /a fi army passed. 

The I'ahsUdar estimates the land in bis district that is too steep or Barren lands, 
rock}^ for the plough to be about a fourth of the wdiole. 

In the neigliliouring woods some black sand ore is smelted into Iron, 
iron. 

Soutli from hence, in the Alumbady district, is a Idll producing Sandal, 
sandalwood. Captain Graham, tlie collector, sold to a renter all 
tlie trees that were ht for cutting, and received for them 300 
Fa<^odas. Tlie condition of the sale was, that only the old full- 
grown trees should he cut ; hut the felloNV has taken every stick 
of aii}^ size, and there will be no more lit for cutting in less than 


ten years. 

In tiie woods west from Tally ^ the Lumbadks, after a trading Lumbadics, 
expedition, refresh their cattle for eight or ten days. They then 
carry to Dravada, or the low country, a cargo of Ragyy Avaray^ 

Tovary, Ellu\ and Hessaru, and return from thence with a cargo of 
salt and a little rice. 

In this disirict all the reservoirs for irrigation arc in repair, but Watered 
seven or eight of tliem only are of any consequence. Indeed, the 
cultivation of rice, in these districts annexed to the Bura-mahdly is 
by no means important. There are, how'ever, many CuttaySy or 
small from which the water is raised by machinery to irrigate 

VoL. III. :;K 
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Tarkari^ or kitchen gardens, a most valuable kind of cultivation. 
There are also many plantations of coco-nut and Areca palms. 

All the manufactures of the annexed districts, except at Bagaluru^ 
are coarse, and fit only for the use of the lovvxr classes. A great 
supj)ly for the rich comes from Saliem, and from Bangaluru, 

The temple of Gbpala 2XTully^ as appears by a (Sunnud) deed 
now extant, was built, or rebuilt rather, by Vira Rdjaia son of 
Dalawai Dodaia^ in the reign of Krishna Rdya IVodear, the Curtur of 
Mysore, and in the year Sal 164O. Although little more than 80 
years old, it has fallen into great decay. Its Rath, or chariot, is 
remarkably indecent, and lias now become useless, the whole 
property of the temple having been reassumed by llyder and Tippoo, 
The Brahmans on this account are not a little clamorous; but the 
want of endowment seems tn have sharpened their wits, and I found 
among them some very intelligent men. 

These Brlihmans informed me, that the males of tlie Mysore 
family are divided into two great branches, the RAjd-bundas, and 
the Callalays. A Rdjd-bunda man can marry only a Callalay girl, 
and the men of the Callalay family arc only allowed to marry the 
daughters of a RctjciAmnda. The head of the Rdjd-hundas is the 
Curtur, or sovereign. The head of the Callalays W the Dalawai, 
whose predecessors, although they always acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the Curtur, yet frequently possessed all the authority of 
the state. When any action is said to have been performed by such 
or such a Mysore Rdjd, it is by no means necessarily implied, that 
the actor was one of the Curturs ; for the Dalawais also enjoyed 
the titles of Mysore Rdjd, and fVodcar. Some of the males of each 
family are of Vishnu's side, and some of them of Siva's ; but none 
wear the Linga, and all acknowledge the Brdhmans as their Gurus; 
and the Curtur, immediately on ascending the throne, in whatever 
religion he may have been educated, always adopts the ceremoniea 
at least of the Sri Vaishncrcam, The ladies of both families wear tht 
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Ziftga, refuse the authority of the Brahmans, and are under the CHAPTER 
spiritual guidance of the Jangamas. This is one of those circum- 
stances which among any other people would be considered as June 13. 
extraordinary, but which in the religion of the Hir?dusave common. 

The Mysore family are of Kai'nata extraction, and were not in- 
troduced by the Telingana princes who so long governed this 
country. 

The Ii6jinvar, or Rachewar^ must not be confounded with the Ka^hcmr, 
Raja-bmdas, although they pretend to be Kskatriyas. They are 
originally from the north of India, and probably from the country 
which in bur maps is called Rachoor. 

The Brahmans conducted me to a fine Tank^ and showed me an Property of 
inscription, from which it appeared, that this reservoir had been seized on by 
constructed by a Banijiga merchant of Naga-mangala, a town in government, 
this vicinity. The work was done in the reign of Achuta Raya, and 
in the year of Salkmhanam 14.52, which agrees very well with the 
chronology of Ramuppa* The whole ground irrigated from the 
Ta7}k was originally intended for the use of religious men, Jangajuas. 

Brahmans, See ; hut it has now fallen into the powerful hands of 
the state, Mdiich afflicts its former proprietors by applying its 
revenue to tlie administration of justice, the defence of the country, 
and other such worldly purposes. 

The reservoir is filled by a small torrent named the Sanat-kumdi'a, Imgaiion. 
which comes from a hill at a little distance toward the N.W. and, 
after going through many Tanks, and cratering much rice land, 
falls into the Cavery near Alumbady, 

Ibih June. — I went three cosses to Panch-akshai'a-purn, This June 15. 
name is derived from some foolish charm, and signifies the five-letter- 
VAty. The place is a small village without a shop. The country country, 
is quite open, and consists mostly of lands fit for cultivation, with 
many small Tanks, and spots of irrigated land, and palm gardens ; 
but, on the whole, it is very bare. One half at least of the arable 
iuHl is said to be waste ; but it seems to be in a better condition 
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CHAPTER than most of the dominions of Mysore, Panch-akshara-pura was 
plundered and burned by some part of the British army under Lord 
June 15^ Cornwallis; and on the approach of General Harris it suffered the 
same fate from Tippoo. This year an epidemic fever has been very 
destructive; it raged with the utmost violence for the five months 
preceding the vernal equinox, but is now on the decline. 

June 1 ^. \6t\\ June, — I went three cosses to Kellamangalamy and by the 

way crossed two barren ridges covered with wood. Much of the 
intermediate arable land is waste. 


Lumhadics, These woods and wastes are much frequented by the traders in 
oi Batijartes. cB\\ed LimibadkSy ov Banjarksy who even in the time of peace 

cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small villages near the 
forest, they occasionally rob, and commit murder ; nor is it safe for 
one or two persons to pass unarmed through places in which they 
are. On account of their services during the two last wars, they 
have hitherto been treated with great indulgence. This has added 
audaciousness to the natural barbarity of their disposition; and, in 
order to repress their insolence, it was lately necessary to have 
recourse to a regular military force. 

Districts I remained two days at Kellamangalaniy taking an account of the 

Biira-mahdi. State of its neighbourhood, as an example of that which prevails in 
the territories annexed to the Bdra-mdhal. 


Kcllamanga- Kellamangalum is a small fort with two reservoirs, and two suburbs 
(^Peitas), and is the residence 2 iTahsildar ; for the country here 
is exactly under the same excellent administration that prevails in 
Coimhetore. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained 
five hundred houses; but, having been burned, both then, and in 
the late war, most of the inhabitants had dispersed, when Captain 
Graham, the collector of the Bdra-mahdly took possession. Since 
that time three hundred houses have been rebuilt. Kellamangalam 
and which now form two districts, originally belonged to 

the o^Bagaluru, Both these places, being rather weak, 

were long ago seized upon by ibt Mysore Pdygars ; but Bagalura 
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resisted all their attempts, and until the government of Hyder was 
not subjected to the authority of Seri ngapa tarn. In the war of Lord 
Cornwallis, the heir of Bagaluru joined Captain Read, and was very 
serviceable to him in procuring provisions for the army ; and on the 
peace he followed that gentleman into the Bdra-mahdl. When, by 
the fall of Serin gapat am, Bagaluru was annexed to this province, he 
was restored as Potygar (feudatory lord) to such part of the family 
domains Hydcr had seized ; but the two districts of Kellamanga- 
lam and Hosso-uru are considered as the property of the state. 

The Candaca here, is equal to - bushels 

The Maund of betel^nut to - 30-j%Vo 

The Maund of tobacco ancIJirzgori/to lb. 

The following is given by the traders, as the average price of the 
most common articles of commerce, which are chiefly the produce 
of the country. 


CHAPTER 

XX. 


June l6. 


Weights and 
measures. 


Average 
price of the 
produce of 
the country. 


1 

Sultany 

Fanams. 



Shillings. 

Pence and 
decimal 
parts. 

Rice in the husk,/;c?' Candaca 

8 

per bushel 

0 

10,323 

llagy, Cynosurus corocanus, tlo. 

8 

do. 

- 

0 

10,523 

Avaray, Dolichos Lablah, do. 

11 

do. 

- 

1 

2,46’y33 

Tovary, Cytisus ( 'ajan, do. 

\2 

do. 

- 

3 

3,785 

Hessaru, Phaseolus Mungo, do. 

20 

do. 

- 

2 

2,30823 

UdUy Phaaeoliis Minimoo Roxb. do. 

lb 

do. 

- 

1 

9,0463 

Callay^ Cher arktinum, do. 

Sbamay, Panicum miliar c, E, 31. do. 

35 

do. 

- 

3 

10,039 

4 

do. 

- 

0 

5, 2b 1425 

Ellu, Se.sanium, do. 

30 

do. 

- 

3 

2,5b3b3 

Huts" Eltn, Eerbisinasativa Roxb. do. 

14 

do. 

- 

1 

b, 46*933 

HuruHj Dolicfws biflorus, do. 

5 

do. 

- 

0 

6,517 

Harulu, Ritinus, do. 

18 

do. 

- 

1 

11,6*7722 

Wheat, do. - - , 

40 

do. 

- 

4 

4,6*1425 

Danya, a seed like anise 

lb 

do. 

- 

1 

9,0465 

IVomum, a seed like cummin, do. 

32 

do. 

- 

3 

6*, 093 

Salt, do. - - - - . 

28 

do. 

- 

3 

0,93866* 

Tobacco, per Maund 

7 

per 

Cwt, 

20 

1,944 

of sugar-cane, do. 

4 

do. 

- 

11 

4,7 

Boiled Betel-nut, or Areca, do. 

25 

1 do. 

- 

51 

2,05 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Oxen fit for tlie plough sell for from 30 to 40 Fanams^ or from 
\9s. sy. to I/. 4^. i]^d. 

A sliecp or goat fit for killing costs three Fanams, or Is. 10 jd. 

PIcre the dry-field forms hy far the greatest part of the arable 
land. Its extent is estimated by the quantity of Fogy seed that it 
requires. On measuring a field, said to require six Colagaso^ seed, 
I found it to contain 168,249 square feet; the Colaga^ therefore, is 
nearly equal to-'^g- parts of an acre. 

In every district, the dry-field of each village, according to its 
soil, is divided into three qualities. In some villages, of course, 
the best lands are of no more value than the worst in others ; which 
occasions a great difference in the assessment, or rent. The valu- 
ation of the best lands in some villages is ten Fanams a Colagay while 
in others it is only three. The rent at this place, for the best dry- 
fiehl, is six Fanams the Colaga; for the second 4j F{wa 7 ?is ; and for 
the third 3 Fanams ; or 5s. 9|^., As. A\d. and 2s. 1 1^. an acre. 

It is the land near the villages only that can be let at this rate. 
The farmers are not at all wdlling to cultivate any of the distant 
fields ; and after they have cultivated as much of the fields near the 
villages as they are able to do at a proper season, and in a proper 
manner, it is the peculiar duty of a low village officer, named here 
ih^Jl tidary^ assisted by the watchman (Toty), to compel them to 
cultivate a certain portion of these remote fields ; which receive no 
manure and little labour, and pay only a trifling rent, or a share of 
the produce in kind. 

When the rainy season commences early enough, the first quality 
of dry-field is reserved iox Ragy^ and its accompaniments. If the 
rains are too late, tins land is sown with ; and should the 

season for that grain pass, it may be sown with Huruli, The seeds 
that are sown along with Ragy are Amruy, Tovary^ Fundrica ( Hibis- 
cus cannabinus) , and Harulu. This last is seldom used ; but in every 
field a portion of each of the others is commonly sown. 

After the first rain in spring, the field gets a double ploughing; 


kc: 
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that is, once lengthwise, and once across. Eight days afterwards, CHAPTER 
this is repeated, and then the manure is given. In eight days more 
it gets two other double ploughings. After a rain in the month Junci6. 
following the summer solstice, the 'seed is sown with the drill, or 
Curigaxfy and rows of the accompanying grains are put in by means 
of the pointed bamboo (Sudiky)» The field is then harrowed with a 
bunch of thorns. On the 15th day afterwards, it is broken with the 
hoe drawn by oxen, and called htti^Guntivay ; and six days after 
that, the hoc is used in a direction crossing the former at right 
angles. On the 35th and 40th days, the same is repeated, and the 
weeds are then removed with a spade. The Ragy^ four months after 
sowing, is ripe. It is cut with the straw, and trodden out by oxen. 

Its straw is reckoned better fodder than that of rice, and the grain 
in a storehouse will keep ten years; whereas after a third j>art of 
that time rice in the husk is quite spoiled. Along with a Colaga of 
Ragy, may be sown 1-yV Colaga of Avaray, ox \ Colaga ofTovary, 

The Pundrica is sown in very small quantities. Its bark makes a 
bad rope for the use of the farm, and its acid leaves are used in the 
family as a green ; but in the account of the produce it may be 
altogether overlooked. The seed for an acre is yVoV husliels of 
Ragyy with -f'oVo parts of a bushel of Avaray, or-^^V parts of a 
bushel ofTovnry, The produce of a Colaga land is 20 Colagas of 
Ragy, worth 8 Fanamsy and 5 Colagas of Avaray worth Fmiams ; 
in all, \0\ Fanams ; which is probably greatly under-rated by the 
farmers who gave me the account, as it is not double the amount 
of the rent. 

When the rains begin later than usual, this first quality of land, Shmaj/f,. 
called Azeal Bumi, is sown with Shamayy and produces about the 
same quantity of that gram as it does of Ragy ; but this produce is 
only worth four FanamSy which is only two thirds of the rent, and 
the Held next year requires an extraordinary quantity of manure. 

When the rains fail altogether, or nearly so, Huj'uli ox Horse^gram 
is sown, to prevent or mitigate the horrors of famine. 
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On the second quality of dry-field, or Duim Bumi, Ragy and its 
accompaniments are frequently sown. The produce is only one 
half of what it is on the first quality of soil, which would amount 
to no more than the seed and rent. The farmers here evidently 
conceal at least one half of the produce ; forty seeds of Ragy being 
allowed, in the neighbouring districts, as the common produce of a 
good soil. In place of Amray or Tovary, on this kind of land, Navo- 
naijy or common millet (Panicum italicum), is sometimes sown in the 
drills of Ragy fields. 

On the second quality of soil, however, the most common crop is 
Shamay. After the first rain of spring, the field gets five double 
ploughings, with an interval of six days between each. Shamay U 
not allowed manure, is sown broad-cast during the two months wliich 
follow the summer solstice, is then ploughed in, and the field is 
harrowed with the rake dra^m by oxen. The seed required fora 
JVocula land is half a Colaga, or tV^ parts of a bushel for an acre. 
On this soil it produces only 20 seeds, or two Fanams worth of grain. 
The rent is four Fanams and a half ; from which an estimate may be 
formed of the veracity of my informers. 

On this soil Hessaru^ Udu, EUu, and Harulu, are also sown, but in 
no considerable quantities. 

In bad seasons //i/rw/i is sown on this second quality of land; but 
in neither the first nor second qualities of soil does it thrive so well 
as on the poorest fields, where in common seasons it forms the usual 
crop. In the two months preceding the autumnal equinox, the field 
gets two double ploughings. The seed is then sown broad-cast, and 
is covered by the plough. The seed required for a Colaga land is 
half a Colaga, or -jVoV bushel an acre. The produce is ten seeds, qy 
five ColagaSy worth 1 ^ Fandm. This is evidently as much under-rated 
as the others, the rent being three Fanams, 

On this kind of ground, small quantities of Huts' Ellu and Harica 
are also sown. 

The dry-field is frequently let to those who cultivate gardens 
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watered by the Yatam. A garden consisting of five Woculas^ or a CHAPTER 
little more than three acres, can be watered by one Yatam^ on the 
balance of which one man walks. This man and two others are ig 

adequate to cultivate the whole. It lets for only one or two Fanams Tarkari 
a Wocula more, than if it were cultivated for Ragy, These gardens kitchen- 
are partly cultivated by TigulaVy that is,, persons whose ancestors g»r‘l**'** 
M'ere originally of Dravada Disam, and who live entirely by the 
profession of gardening ; and partly by the farmers who cultivate 
the fields. The articles raised in these gardens for sale are, wheat, 

MaizCy Ragyy Tovary^ MenteM, or fenugreek, NaylUy Sunicaiy or 
Arachis hypogeay onions, garlic, turmeric, tobacco, poppies, Cos^ 
sumbaoi' Carthamus tinctoriuSy capsicum, and the carminative seeds 
Danya and tVomuniy together with greens, cucurbitaceous fruits, 
and other kitchen stuffs for the use of the cultivators’ families. 

The articles produced in these gardens, that are exported, are 
wheat, Danydy TVomum, poppies, Cossumbay tobacco, garlic, and 
turmeric. 

. Although most of these gardens are dry-field, and are watered 
by the Yatam from wells, yet some are on rice-land, and receive 
their supply of water from a reservoir. The ground is in constant 
crop, and often produces at the same time four or five articles. 

Tobacco is cultivated not only in gardens, but also in rice-land Tobacco, 
and dry-field. In the first and last cases, the cultivator pays the 
usual rent. When it is cultivated on rice-land,. the state gets one 
half of the produce. When raised on dry-field, the water must 
be brought in pots from the nearest well. In the month preceding 
the summer solstice, the field is ploughed fourteen or fifteen times. 

In the month follbwing, furrows at the distance of two cubits are 
drawn throughout the field, and are filled with water. In these, 
young tobacco-plants from the seed-bed are placed, at nine inches 
distance, and a little dung is put at their roots. The young plants 
are then covered with broad leaves, and for four times are watered 
once a day. The leaves having been removed, the plants for three 
VoL. III. 3 L 
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CHAPTER times get water once in four days ; and even again on the SCth 
should the rainy season not have then commenced. At the 
Jurie 1 ^. end of the month the whole field is hoed, and the earth is thrown 
toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the second month this 
is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except from six 
to nine, are pinched from every plant ; and all new leaves, that 
afterwards shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days 
removed. When it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. 
After having been cut by the ground, the stems arc allowed to lie 
on the field until next day, when they are spread on a dry place, 
and exposed to the sun. Here the tobacco remains nine days and 
nine nights. On tlie 10th morning some grass is spread on the 
ground ; on this heaps of the tobacco are placed, and the roots are 
turned toward the circumference. The heap is covered with straw, 
and pressed down with a large stone. In these heaps the tobacco 
remains for nine days. The stems are then removed from the 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their size, are made 
up into a small bundle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, 
covered with straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening 
the heap is taken down ; and, each bundle having been squeezed 
with the hand, to make it soft, the whole is again replaced as 
before. On the fifth evening the tobacco is spread out all night to 
receive the dew. Next day the heap is rebuilt, and this process of 
heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the dew, must be in all 
performed three times ; the tobacco is then fit for sale. The larger 
leaves of this tobacco seem to me to be well cured for the European 
ssarket, being not so dry as usual with that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible ; of the flavour I am no judge. A JVoctiia l^d in 
a Ikrkari garden produces twenty Mounds of cured tobacco, worth, 
according to the merchants, 140 Famm, According to this, an acre 
produces about 6 cwt. Q qrs. SJ lb. worth 6L ISs, The cultivators, 
however, only value their tobacco at five Fanams si Mounds The 
tobacco is cut in the let and 2d months afteri the autumnal 
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equinox. For three successi ve years, three crops of tobacco may CHAPTER 
be taken from the same field : but before a fourth crop, some 
other article must intervene for at least otae year ; and after this June i6. 
plant, even in gardens, no second crop is admitted. 

The most common crop in these gardens is garlic, followed by Common 
poppies, Cossumha^ and radishes. The manner of conducting this cultivating 
will suffice to give an idea of the progress made in gardening, which 
much exceeds that iii managing arable lands. In the month pre- 
ceding midsummer, the plot intended for garlic is dug with a hoe. 

It is then dunged, and ten days afterwards is again hoed. It is 
then divided into small squares, which, in order to confine the water, 
are separated by low banks; and between every two rows of squares, 
channels for conveying the water from the Tanky or well, are con- 
structed. In each of these squares, lines are then drawn at four inches 
distance from each other; and in these, at similar distances, are placed 
single cloves of garlic, which arc covered by smoothing the area 
of the square with the hand. The squares are then filled with water; 
and once a day, for eight times, this is repeated. On the tenth day 
a little dung is given and, when it does not rain, some soils require 
water every third day, while others only require it once every 
fourth day. Care must be taken to remove the weeds, as they 
spring. In the month following the autumnal equinox, the roots 
are full grown, and are then dug up. 

After a month’s rest the plot is again hoed and manured. On 
the tenth day the hoeing is repeated, and then the little squares 
and channels for watering the plot are formed. The poppy seed, 
having been mixed with an equal quantity of dust, is then sown in 
the squares, and covered by drawing the hand over the mould, which 
gets a little manure and water. At every two cubits distance, all 
over the small banks that separate the squares, a seedi of the Cm* 
id then placed, and the interstices are sown with radishes* 

For the first eight days, the squares are allowed, morning and 
Evening, a little water. Afterwards, for twenty days, .they are 
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XX. 


June 1^. 


Radishes. 

Poppj^-seed. 


Opium. 


foit. 


<€asiumbai 


irrigated once in twenty-four hours, and then every fourth day. 
At the end of the first month, the weeds are removed with the 
end of a sharp stick, and a little manure is. given. Any weeds that 
afterwards appear must be plucked as they spring. 

At the end of the second month the radishes are pulled. 

Some few poor Tiguiar. make opium ; but in general the poppy is 
allowed to ripen its seed, without receiving injury in its fruit; for 
the operation of extracting opium diminishes the quantity of seed; 
and here this is much esteemed, and enters largely into the sweet- 
meats and cakes which the wealthy eat. 

In the beginning of the third month the poppies are fit for pro- 
ducing opium. The fruit is scratched with a thorn ; and the juice 
that exsudes, after it has thickened by exposure to the air, is scraped 
off with a shell, and seems to be very good opium. According to 
the cultivators, this sells at fifteen Famnis a Seer, which is about 
fifteen shillings a pound. How such an enormous price can be re- 
quired for it, I cannot conceive, except on the supposition of the 
late government having prohibited, by severe penalties, the use of 
this intoxicating substance. 

Where the seed has been allowed to ripen, the husks, or capmia, 
are beaten with Jago7*y and water, so as to form an intoxicating 
liquor, which in the Marattah and Karnata languages is called 
Fost^ and which is much used for inebriation both by Mussulmans 
and Hindus, 

In five months the Cossumha pushes out its flowers, which are 
collected at three different times, between each of which is an> 
interval of eight days. The petals, are not pulled until they 
are in a state of decay ; so that their removal does not prevent the 
seed from coming to maturity. It is either eaten parched ; or 
beaten with a little water into an emulsion, which is mixed with 
boiled rice and Jagory, and forms a dish called Fammana^ that 
is a favourite delicacy with the natives. The jiosculiy after having 
been pulled, are dried ia the sun two or three days, and are then 
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old to the dyers at half a Fanam for the Seer, or at about sixpence CHAi^ER 
a pound. 

The extent of the watered lands is estimated by the quantity of 
rice which they require for seed. I measured a field, said to require lands, 
three Colagas, and found it to contain 33146 square feet. At this rate, 
therefore, the Candaca of land is 5 -^ 52 ^ acres, and the acre requires 
nearly 1 -f bushel of seed. 

On this ground, rice forms by far the most common crop, and in 
favourable seasons two crops of this grain are procured from the 
same field. That which grows in the rainy season is called Hainu; 
that which grows in the hot weather is called Caru. When the 
quantity of water for either crop is not sufficient to irrigate rice, 
a crop of some other grain is sown in its stead. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 


Kinds. 

Quality. 

1 

Crop in which it is cul- 
tivated. 

Gydda Byra 

Thick grain - 

6 

Hainu and Caru, 

Doda Byra 

Large grain 

7 

Hainu 

Doda Caimbuity - 

ditto. 

6 

ditto 

Sana ditto 

Small grain 

6 

ditto 

Indigay - - - 

Large grain - 

5 

Hainu and Caru 

Potapalu 

ditto. 

4 

ditto ditto 

Cari Nellu 

ditto. 

4 

ditto ditto 


The length of time required for each kind of rice includes the 
time that is occupied in the whole process of cultivation. 

The Hainu crop, which grows in the rainy season, is commonly 
Gydda, or Doda Byra ; and the former also most usually composes the 
crop of the dry season, except where XhtDoda Byra h2L^ preceded 
it ; in which case, some of the kinds that are more quick of growth 
must be used. The grains that require six or seven months take 
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Junu 1(5. 
HcUnit crop. 


CHAPTER two more ploiighings than those that come to maturity in lcs$ 
time, which is the only difference in the process of cultivation. The 
only cultivation in use here is the Mola, or sprouted seed. 

In order to cultivate Gydda Byra in the rainy season, the field 
is watered in the month preceding midsummer; and then, having 
been drained, it is ploughed first lengthwise, and then across. 
Next day the double ploughing is repeated, and the field is 
inundated. On the fifth day the field is again drained, the double 
ploughing is repeated, and then the water is again admitted. 
These steps are repeated on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days. At the 
3d or 4th double ploughing the field is manured with dung ; and 
immediately after the last it is smoothed with a plank drawn by 
oxen (Maram)y sown broad-cast with the prepared seed, and then 
covered two inches deep with water.. On the third day after 
sowing, the field is drained, and sprinkled with dry dung, which 
has been rubbed to dust. On the fifth day an inch of water is 
admitted, and ever afterwards the field is inundated ; the depth of 
water being increased as the rice grows, and care being taken that 
the young plants should be never entirely covered. On the 20th 
day the field is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen; and on 
the 30th, 40th, and 90th days, the weeds are removed by the hand. 
At this last weeding, all superfluous stalks are destroyed by 
pinching them between the toes. When ripe, this crop is cut with 
the straw, and put up in heaps. Next day it is trodden out by 
oxen. The straw is sometimes spoiled by the rain, ^nd thrown 
into the dung-hill ; but at other times it is preserved for fodder. 

The cultivation for the crop raised in the dry season is quite 
similar to that before described ; but the ploughing season is 
different. The straw of this crop is always well preserved, which 
renders it valuable ; but the quantity of grain is smaller. 

On good soils, the crop raised in the wet season produces forty 
fold of Gydda Byrdt or almost forty -five bushels an acre, worth 
\i \99. In the crop cultivated in dry weather, on good soils 


Cam crop. 


Produce, 
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the produce is thirty seeds, or rathe? more than bushels an acre. 

The rice of both crops keeps equally well, and ia of equal value. 

If a man beat out his own grain, a Camdaca of rough rice gives 
half a Candaca of clean grain ; but if he hire labourers, they return removing the 
him only four tenths of a Candaca of clean rice ; so that a fifth of 
the grain is the expense of removing the husks ; and this may be 
considered as the expense of this operation that is usual in every 
part of India. The operation is commonly assisted by boiling, and 
is performed by beating the grain in a morlar with a stick five or 
six feet long, three inches in diameter, and shod with iron. 

The quantity of seed required forbad land is the same with that Seed, 
given to good ; and in neither does the quantity actually sown 
measure a Seer more or less than that contained in the estimate of 
the public accompts. When the rains commence rather late, the 
crop cultivated immediately afterwards is taken of some of the 
kinds that grow quickly ; otherwise, those which are slow of growth 
are always preferred. 

When soon after the commencement of the rainy season there is Grains sub- 
not in the Tank a quantity of water sufficient for a crop of rice, in piaco^of\he 
its stead the following grains are cultivated: Ellu^ Hessaru, Udn, 
and Jola, 

Of these, Ellu is most used. In the second month after the ver* Sesamum, 
pal equinox, the field is ploughed twice. On the sixth day it is 
%ain ploughed twice ; then with the first rain in tliis, or the follow- 
ing month, the seed is sown broad -cast, and covered with the 
plough. In three months the crop ripens without farther trouble. 

It is supposed to injure the following crop pf rice. A Wocula of 
land requires -f CoUtga of seed, and produces two Colagas, or l6 seeds. 

For an acre, therefore, the seed will be yVo p^^rts of a bushel, and 
tlie produce about 2F bushels, worth 7s. 

The otJier grains are cultivated exactly in the same manner. 

. The seed required for a Wocula land is ^ Colaga otHessaru^ which pkaseolus 
produces three Colagas, or twelve seeds. The acre, therefore, 
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XX. 

June 16. 
Phaseolus 
minimoo 
Roxb. 

Holcm sor- 
ghum. 


Grains sub- 
stituted in 
place of the 
Caru crop. 

Phaseolus 

Mungo, 


Cicer arieii- 
num. 


Holcus sor- 
ghum. 

Division of 
crop. 


requires parts of a bushel for seed, and produces bushels 

worth 7s. 4^. This, next to Ellu, is the most usual crop. 

Udu is the next most common crop, and its seed is sown of the 
same thickness; its produce is one third less. An acre, therefore, 
produces S-t ^oV bushels, worth 3s, 1 

The quantity of Jola raised is very small. The seed and produce, 
owing to the imperfect manner of cultivation, are not greater tliau 
those of Udu. 

When the water in the Tank is not sufficient to raise a crop of 
rice in the dry season, the following grains are raised in its stead, 
HessarUf Gallay^ and Jola, 

Hessaru is the most common. In the month preceding the aiitiiin- 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed twice in one day ; which on the 
third day is repeated. On the 6th or 7th day it is ploughed once, 
the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered by the plough. In 'three 
months it ripens. The seed for a Wocula land ts the same as in the 
rainy season; but it produces twelve fold, -or bushels an 

acre, worth about six shillings. 

Much less Callay is sown, as it requires the very richest soils. 
The field, in the month preceding the shortest day, gets four double 
ploughings, with an interval between each of two days. A few days 
afterwards the seed is dropped into the furrows, after a plough, at 
nine inches distance, and is covered by anotherset of furrows drawn 
by a second plough. In three months it ripens. A JVocula land 
requires \ Colaga of seed, and produces one Colaga, Tlie seed far 
an acre .is therefore -pVo parts of a bushel, and the produce 
bushel, worth 4^. 3\d. 

The quantity of Jb/df sown is very small, and not more productive 
than in the rainy season. 

The rent on watered land is paid by a division of the crop, and the 
following is the manner in which that is conducted with a Rashy, or 
heap of rice, which usually contains the produce of five Colaga lands, 
and may amount to about 7^ Candacas^ or more than 400 bushels. 
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The Shanahaga, or village accomptant, gets “ . • ^ 

with a bundle of unthrashcd corn. 

7b/j/, a watchman, all that adheres to the Chaps ox marks, and 1-j- 


witli some straw. 

Ntrguntj/f or conductor of water - * - - 2 ^ 

Wudary^ a kind of beadle - - - - - 

or chief of the village - - - 3 

Ditto for the annual sacrifice which he makes to the village god 1 
Ditto for marking the heaps - - - - - i 

Washerman, barber, and blacksmith - - - 2-|- 

The temples in the village - - • - 1 

To poor Brahmans, and other religious mendicants - 1 



or, on account of the first share, say 15 Colagas, or ten per cent. 
The remainder is divided equally between the public and the cul- 
tivator; but while this is doing, the latter makes a spring at the 
lieap, and usually carries off about four or five Cola gas. The 
government pays for the Tanks, ox canals, by which the gi'ound is 
wat&red, as will be hereafter explained. 

In this country a considerable quantity of sugar-cane is raised. 
There are four kinds; Restali, Puttaputti, Mara-cabo, and Chittu- 
wastin. The soil required for each kind is different; so that they 
continue to be all cultivated, although the quantity ofjagory given 
by the two last is a fourth less than that which the two first kinds 
afford. The Jagory of the Restali sells higher than that of the others, 
and the Puttaputti cane is preferred for eating without preparation. 
Tho Restali and Puttaputti, with a fifth kind, called CarUcabo, and 
nearly related to the Puttaputti, require a rich soil. Tlic Mara- 
cabo and Chittuwasun will grow any where, and will thrive even on 
a middling soil. 

The Restali and Puttaputti arc cultivated as follows: in the 
VoL. III. 3M 


CHAPTER 

XX. 

June 1 5. 


Sngar-cane. 
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CHAPTER Jnomh after the shortest day, the field is twice ploughed. On the 
4th, 8th, 12th, and l6th days, it gets two double ploughings^ With 
June i6, a billet of wood the mould is then broken small, and is manured 
with dung. After this the field is ploughed twice, and, in order to 
distribute the water, it is formed into ridges with channels between 
them. These channels are nine inches wide and deep, and nine 
inches apart. The cane intended for seed is cut into pieces, each 
containing three joints. The channels having been previously 
filled with water, a rOw of cuttings is laid in each, and sunk into 
the mud of its bottom, so as just to be covered. The cuttings arc 
placed horizontally, in a line parallel to the channels, and their 
ends are nine inches from the ends of those which are nearest. 
Every fifth day the channels are filled with water. On the 10th day 
the weeds are removed with a spade. On the 20th day the field is hoed, 
and the earth from the ridges is thrown down upon the plants 
between the rows, so that channels are formed where at first the 
ridges were. The leaves of the young canes are at this time about 
nine inches high, and they require no water until the 30th day; 
when channels are formed so as to wind in a serpentine manner, 
with two rows of canes between each bend, as is explained by the 
sketch in Plate XXXIII. Figure 85. When there is no rain, these 
channels must be filled with water, once in eight days, until the 
cane be ripe. When the stems begin to appear, they are brought 
together in clusters of from three to five, and bound round with 
leaves, so as entirely to exclude the light; and this must be care- 
fully done, as the stems rise from the ground ; otherwise the rind 
will be thick, and the quantity of juice very small. The crop season 
begins in the second month after the shortest day of the second 
year, and in the, course of thirty days all the canes must be cut. 
The space occupied by this crop, therefore, is fourteen months. 
A JVocula land produces eight Maunds of Jagory^ and plants a thou- 
sand cuttings. The acre will therefore plant 3942 cuttings, and 
produce about 6 cwt. 3qrs. 7lb. worth 3/. 17^. 4d. 
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Mam^cabo and Chittuwasm^ which is also called 
are cultivated exactly in the same manner ; only they do not 
require to be tied in clusters, and they ripen a month earlier. A 
Wocula of land produces only five Mmnds of Jagory ; so the acre 
produces 4 cwt. Iqr. 4lb. worth 24 8^. 7id, 

Between every two crops of sugar a crop of rice must intervene ; 
but this is reckoned better than usual where no cane is cultivated^ 
The rent of sugar-cane is also paid by a division of the crop, 
which is conducted as follows with a field that may produce about 
$60 MaundSy and about which eight or ten farmers will be concerned. 


Daily expense. 

d 

Fanams. 

Rent of the iron boiler belonging to the government - 


1 

Mill rent - - - - • . - 

H 

1 

Nirguntyy or conductor of water - - - 

H 

0 

ShanabogOy or village accomptant 


0 

Iron-smith, as a workman - - . 

H 

0 

Ditto as priest, or of . • 

Oil, butter, and quick-lime - - - . 

Oi 

0 

0 

JL 

0 

24 


The mill commonly goes 60 days, and produces daily 6 Mounds, 


Daily expense at fiO days, cash at 2-i. 

Jagory at 8^ Scers^Maunds 12| at 4 Fanams 

Total produce, SfiO Mounds at 4 Fanams 

Balance 

Annual expense for each mill, 

Custom-house - - 

Carpenter and iron-smith, * . • • 

Sacrifice of two iambs, ... 

This deducted from the former balance, 
leaves a balance of - Fanams, 


Fanams. 

150 

51 

201 

1440 

1239 

5 

5 

4 

14 

1239 

1225 
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is clivirlecl equally between the farmer and the state, as 
proprietor of the soil. 

P^ta^ons ^ Karnata there are a good many Betd-nut^ or Areca 

plantations. To carry off the water, the ground is divided by 
channels into beds. In the centre of each bed is set a row of plan- 
tain trees (Musa)^ and at each side a row of young Arecas, When 
these grow up, the plantains are sometimes allowed to remain ; and 
sometimes they are removed, and then the beds are cultivated with 
the plants called Tarkari^ especially with turmeric. The man who 
makes the garden is at the sole expense of inclosing, digging, and 
planting. Sometimes he also makes the Tank or reservoir; but in 
this case, should the rent be paid by a division of the crop, he gets 
a fourth part of the government's share ; or should the rent be 
paid in kind, he gets a proportional deduction. 

Produce, ac- The chief officer of the district (TahsiUlar), and the farmers, 
cording to , j* i i 

the officers of differ exceedingly m their account of the produce. The former 
government, ^ Candaca land should plant 2000 Arecas, which should 

produce 50 Maunds of boiled nut. One Bulla contains 120 nuts in 
the liusk. The Candaca, therefore, contains Q 6 oO nuts which, 
when peeled, measure 8 Celagas of raw nut ; and these, when boiled, 
weigh 2|- Maunds. The 50 Maunds will therefore require 192,000 
nuts ; so that every tree w\\\ give 96 nuts. At this rate, an acre 
will plant 594 t trees, and produce 37843 i-V nuts. These, as they 
come from the tree, will measure 22 t V o- V bushels ; when peeled, 
will measure 8 , VqV bushels ; and when boiled, will weigh 299lb., 
worth 7/. 12 j. 9 id. I have entered into this detail, that the reader 
may be able to compare all the foregoing accounts concerning the 
produce of the Areca. 

Produce, ac- The proprietors of the garden allege, that a Candaca land wilt 
cordingtothe , , . , . 

cullivatori. plant only 1000 Arecas, and 500 plantain trees. The produce they 
state Candacas, or 120,000 nuts ; which, for each tree, is at 

the rate of 120; but they probably reckon only a certain proportion 
bt the whole trees, excluding the others, as not productive, while 
the Tahsildar includes every one. 
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All these plantations formerly paid one half of the produce as CHAWER 
rent ; but Tippoo agreed with some of the proprietors for a rent in 
money, which was to be fixed by a kind of jury, as before described. 

A Candaca of land, in this manner, pays from 100 to 120 Fanams^ or 
at the rate of from I5s. €d. to 18^. 7d, an acre. By this, according 
to the Tahsildar's statement, the tgovernment is a great loser; as 
it got at least one half 'of the produce, or 25 Maunds a Candaca 
land, worth 575 Fanams. The cultivators acknowlegc themselves 
well pleased with the change. They say, that when they have a 
fixed rent they are industriouli, knowing that the rent must be paid, 
and that whatever more they can get will be their own ; but with 
the division of crops, however slothful they may be, they arc sure 
of something. 

The ground cultivated for Be/e/-/e^ is rice-land, and pays four Beid-4eaff 
Fanams n Colaga, or 9s. lOd. an acre; which is much about the 
actual receipt of the government when the land is cultivated with 
rice. 

In these districts, the property of all the soil is vested in the Tenures, 
state, except in the Po/i/ams, and a few small free estates (Enams), 
which have been granted to VaidikaBrAhmans^ to the temples, to 
pious Mussulmans, to the petty officers of police and revenue, and 
to a set of men cAWtd Car ay- cut tu Codigy, who have acquired this 
property by constructing reservoirs, and keeping them in repair. 

The Emms of the petty officers, such as GaudaSy Shanabogas, Nir- 
guntks, and the like, are saleable ; but the office, which is hereditary, 
is always transferred with the land. 

When a rich man undertakes at his own expense to construct a Lamis 
reservoir for the irrigation of land, he is allowed to liold in free fhoso^nho 
estate (Emm), and by hereditary right, one fourth part of the 
lands so watered ; but he is bound o keep the reservoir in repair, lie works. 
Such a proprietor is called Caray-cuttu Codigy. The Tanks to which 
there is a person of this kind are notoriously kept in better repair. 
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CHAPTER than those which the government supports, either when they have 
been constructed originally at the public expense, or when the 
June i6, 'Enam of the founder, from a failure of heirs, has reverted to the 

sovereign. The reason assigned for this by the natives is perfectly 
satisfactory. They say, that they can compel the holder of the free 
estate to perform his duty ; but !the state has no master. It would 
seem adviseable, therefore, to encourage the rich natives to under- 
take this business; and, where the Enam has reverted to the 
gbvernment, it would be better to sell the estate to some other 
family, than to retain it and repair the Tank; and, if the practice 
of raising the rent by a division of crops be still continued, it would 
be yet more advantageous for the public to grant the Caray-cuttu 
Codigy one fourth of the government’s share of the crop, which 
ought to be the same as his half of the produce of a fourth part of 
the land. This would not only prevent the free estates from grow- 
ing in size, a thing that very usually happens, but it would be a 
check upon the revenue officers who superintend the division. A 
few free estates ( Enams ) have been granted to those who have 
built forts, and undertaken to keep them in repair. 

Stock, and Five ploughs are here reckoned a great stock. Each plough can 
size of farms, ColagQs (IF acre) of rice land, and five Colagas (3F 

acres) of dry-field. This is all that the farmers will voluntarily 
undertake to do; but, when they have completely laboured this 
extent, the beadle (IVudary) is sent, and compels the lazy fellows 
to cultivate five Colagas more of dry-field. This is done in a very 
slovenly manner, as might be expected ; and the custom, although 
established by long practice, seems to me very prejudicial. 

Wagcfc Most of the labour is performed by the farmers and their own 

families. A few rich men hire yearly servants ; and at seed-time 
and harvest additional daily labourers must be procured. There 
are no slaves. A ploughman gets annually 3^ Candacas of Ragy 
(20 bushels), worth 28 Fanams, with a hut, and \6Famnis in money. 
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His wages, besides a hut, are therefore \L 7s, 5^. The additional CHAPTER; 

expense attending a plough is 3^ Fanams for implements, and 3 

seeds for the hire of day-labourers, or one Candaca of grain, worth 

eight Fanams^ for what the plough will cultivate; in all 

Fanams. Add 30 Fanams for the rent of the dry field, and we have 

85i Fanams of expense, besides the interest of the value of the two 

oxen, which, however, is a mere trifle. In an ordinary year, the 

produce, after deducting the seed and the government’s share of 

nee, with the stoppages for village officers, according to the 


farmers will be : Fanamt. 

Ragy 55 ColagaSy worth - - - 28 

Avaray 19 Colagas . - - - - JO^ 

Rice, Hainu crop, 85 Colagas - - 35 

Caru crop, 57i Colagas - • - 23 


Fanams goi 

This amounts to just about the expense ; but I have mentioned 
that the produce of the dry grains is in this account under- rated by 
at least one half ; and I have not brought into the account the 
half produce of the five Colagas which the farmers are compelled 
to cultivate, and which costs little or no additional expense. 

The farmers in general consent to advance money to their Condition of 
servants for marriages, and other ceremonies. This money is 
repaid by instalments out of the wages that are given in cash ; for 
the people here are not anxious to keep their sti vunts in bondage, 
by a debt hanging over them. A day-labourer, whether man or 
woman, gets daily -J* Colaga of rough rice, or parts of a bushel. 

Of this, it must be observed, one half is composed of husk. 

Leaves are not in use here as a manure. The cattle are never Manure, 
littered ; but the straw wliicb tiiey do not eat, the rice straw that 
rots; with that of Hessaru, FJtu, and the like, are all collected 
together in one pit with the duiig, adies, and other Sv)il ofthehouse. 

A great defect in this manner of piocuring manure is, the not 
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Cattle. 


Seasons. 


using the Htssaru straw and leaves for litter. Sheep and goats are 
at night gathered on the arable lands, but are not confined by folds, 
which seems also an error. 

In this neighbourhood there are no herds of breeding cattle, but 
every farmer keeps some cows and female buffaloes, the profit of 
which is clear gain. Many Brahmans^ and other rich people, keep, 
for the milk, a considerable number of both cows and female 
buffaloes. The males, when fit for labour, are sold ; so that a con- 
siderable number are exported from hence. The breed is bad, 
and fit only'for the plough. The dealers ingrain ( Lumbadics) have 
a great many cattle, male and female ; but they are no better than 
the common breed of the villages, and would not be used for 
carriage by the merchant, still less would they be fit for the camp. 
The farmers keep a good many sheep and goats, which during the 
day are fed in the woods, and at night sleep on the arable lands 
near the villages. Asses are numerous, and lean swine are common. 
The lower casts in every part of Karmta eat pork ; the swine, 
therefore, are not here employed as scavengers, which in some parts 
of India is the case. The number of cattle in these districts was 
formerly very great, especially in the villages of Alumbady that are 
surrounded by woods ; but the stock has been exceedingly reduced 
by an epidemic distemper, that raged after Lord Cornwallis in- 
vaded the country, and by 'the depredations wliich in the last wav 
the troops of the Nizam, and the Ltanbadks, committed. 

The only account of the seasons that I could procure here was as 
follows. For one month before, and two after, the vernal equinox, 
the weather is clear and hot. In the two months of midsummer, 
the weather is cloudy, and cold, with thunder, lightning, rain, and 
strong winds from the west. This is the season that now prevails, 
and to the feelings of a European it is exceedingly agreeable. The 
air resembles that of a cloudy day in an English summer. In the 
two months before the autumnal equinox, the rains are very heavy, 
and come from the west, and the air is not so cold as in the two 
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precediii months. In the two months after the autumnal equinox, 
there are moderate rains, which probably come from various 
directions, as on this point the natives have made no observation. 
These rains are, however, part of the monsoon, which comes from 
Madras. In the three remaining months, the weather is cool, with 
fogs and dews in the mornings, but clear days, which no doubt 
appear hot to a European. 

The strata, the whole way between Seringapatam 2 a^d KSllamangala, 
lie north and south, and are all vertical. Many of them are grey 
granite. In the eastern part of Karnata I have observed no pot- 
stone. The nodules of lime-stone are very common, as is also iron- 
ore in the form of black sand. 

l^ihJune. — 1 went two cosses to fVaragan-hully, The country 
consists of low rocky hills overgrown with brushwood. Interspersed 
are considerable portions of arable land. Of this, according to the 
Tahsildar, the soil of the first or best quality forms a fifth part ; 
of the second quality, two fifths; of the third and fourth qualities, 
each one fifth. 

The soil of the best quality is sown entirely with Ragy, and its 
accompaniments ; and should produce forty seeds, which is double 
the quantity admitted by the cultivators of Kellamangalam ; but 
there is no observable difference in the soil, climate, or cultivation; 
and there can be no doubt, that the crops in the two places are 
nearly equally productive. 

On the second quality of land are sown Ragy (Cynosurus coro- 
canus), Sharnay (Pankum miliar e E. M.), Harka ( Paspalum J'ru~ 
mentaceum Ro'n.h.), Navoriay (Pankum kalkum), Plllu (Sesamum), 
Udu ( Phaseolus minimoo Roxb.^, and Hessaru ( Phaseolus Mungo J. 
Ragy on this land produces twenty seeds. When the rains fail, it is 
sown with Huruli, and Huts* Ellu. Navonay produces ten seeds, 
and the seed is sown as thick as that of Ragy. Sharnay produces 
^he same quantity as Ragy, that is, one Candaca from a Colaga 
land, and requires only three quarters of a Colaga for seed* 
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On the third qusiHty of dry-field are sown Huts^ Ellu (Verhzsina 
mtiva Roxb.), Huruli (Dolichos biflorus), Udu (Phaseolus minimoo 
Roxb.), and Hessaru (Phaseolus mango). A Colaga land sows a 
quarter Colaga, and produces twenty seeds. Huruli gives the same 
increase, and is sown four times as thick. 

On the fourth quality of land nothing is sown except Huts^ Ellu, 
and it produces only five seeds. 

This account, I believe, may be relied on, and applied to correct 
the information given at relative to dry grains, the 
produce of which the farmers at that place were most interested to 
conceal. 

U' aragan-hullif is a small village in the Ratna-giri district, which 
has been placed under the management of the Tahsildur o? Ray a* 
cotay, one of those native officers who have been brought up under 
Colonel Read, and who are much superior to those with whom one 
usually meets in India. 

He says, that at Rdya-cotay, where all the lands have been 
actually measured, the quantity of seed required for the different 
grounds \va.s ascertained by Colonel Read, assisted by the most 
intelligent natives. 

One Colaga of was found to sow forty Gunfas, each of which 
was 35 feet 2 inches square. Although this is a trifle mote than an 
acre, the chain with which I measured may have stretched a little, 
so as to make the difference ; and I think it probable, that the Colaga 
is exactly an acre. The Puddy of Rdya-eotay contains 52yVo cubical 
inches. The acre therefore sows rather less than of a bushel. 

Ten square Guntas, or one rood, sow a Colaga of rice; so that an 
acre sows of a bushel. This differs greatly from my measure- 
ment; yet there is no apparent reason, why the seed should be 
sown of a different thickness at Rdya-cotay, and Kellamangala. Un- 
less the Tahsildar has mistaken, it is evident that Colonel Read’s 
measurement is the one on which by far the greatest reliance ought 
to be placed. 
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In e very part of the countfy under his management Colonel Read 
succeeded, without much trouble, in introducing a uniform standard 
for weights and measures. 

Ratna-giri and Rdya-cotay formerly belonged to Jaga-deva Raya 
of Chena-patiana, From him they were taken by a Marattak; and 
from him again by the Mysore Rajas, The people in this neighbour- 
hood speak about an equal proportion of the dialects oiTelingana 
and Karnata, although it is situated in the latter country; but the 
Polygars and all their followers were of Telinga descent, which has , 
occasioned the mixture. 


CHAPTER 

XX. 

Jvme 18 . 
Unitovmity 
of measures 
introduced 
by Col. Read. 
Telinga 
language 
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1.9th June, — I went three cosses to Rdya-cotay, where my survey June 19. 
ended ; but I shall continue to note down what I observed on my fna i)?waL 
return to Madras. Rdya-cotay is the last place in Karnata D^sam^ Di$am, 
and is commonly reckoned in t\\e, Bdra-mahdl^ because it was added 
to that province by the peace which Lord Cornwallis granted to 
Tippoo, Tlie twelve places properly constituting the Bdra-makdl are 
all in Dravada Desam, which is bounded on the west by the Ghats, 
and on the east by the sea. These 12 places are, Krishna-giri, Jacadeo, 
Varina-ghada. Cavila-ghada, Mahd-raf-ghada, Bujunga-ghada, Catora- 
ghada, Tripat uni, Vanambady, Gagana-ghada, Sudarashana-gUuau, and 
Tatucallu. Ghada, it must be observed, signifies a fort, and Giri a hill. 

On the idWo^ih^ Ray aru of A na,:^u7idi, the Bdra--mahdl,\\\\\\Rdya-cotay 
and many other districts, became subject to Java- deva the Pnlygar 
oiChena-pattana, On the overthrow of this powerful family, its 
territories were divided between the Nabob ofCudnpa, or Curpa, and 
Xht Rajas oi' Mysore. The lormer took Xh^ Bdra-mafidl, and the 
latter the dominions of the C hem-pat tana family th it were situated 
in Karnata. //j/c/er annexed the. Bar a-mahdl Xo ihi:, dommious of 
Mysore. 

In the war of Lord Cornwallis, Rdya-cotay was taken by ]\fajor Uya-cotay. 
Gowdie, and has ever since ( ' luiimed in the possession of ihc 
British. Being the chief ke^ Xo Karnata, pains have been taken 
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to strengthen the works, which consist of a high fortified rock, and 
a fort at its bottom. Comfortable houses have been built by the 
officers, who enjoy very good health, although surrounded by 
rocks, hills, and woods. 

Tile air of R&ya-cotay is very temperate. The commanding 
officer, Colonel Leighton, informed me, that in April last, which 
was a hot season, and which is the warmest month in the year, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the shade never rose higher than 82®. 
At the present season, it is usually about 72* at noon, and 64® at 
day-break. 

The people of Raya-cotay, being on the frontier, speak a strange 
mixture of the languages of Karnata, of the TamulSy and of the 
Telingas, 

20th June. — I went 17 miles to Krishna-giri. The road is good, 
and most of the way leads through narrow defiles among hills 
covered with brushwood. The descent is very gentle. Tovvards 
Krishna-giri I crossed the Dakshana Pinak^nij or Pennar. The 
former is the Sanskrit^ the latter the vulgar yiame of this river. 

Krishna- giri the country consists of a plain, in which are 
scattered high rocky hills. 

That on which the fort of Krishna-giri is situated is about 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remarkably bare and steep. 
Much of the plain is rice-ground; but the soil, although well 
watered, is in general poor. A new village has been founded, 
excellent roads have been made, and convenient houses for the 
European gentlemen have been built. The weather at this season 
is cool, with strong westerly winds, which bring many clouds to 
mitigate the power of the sun. 

21st June. — I remained at Ktishna-gm with Captain Graham, 
the collector, a gentleman educated in the school of Colonel Read. 
My intention was, to have returned from Krishna-gm to Madras 
by the way of Gingee ; but Captain Graham prevented me from 
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adopting this plan, by informing me, that tlie country through 
wliich I must have passed had become so desolatcf that I should find 
great dilhculty in procurhp^ a subsistence. 

22d June, — I went twen^e miles, by an excellent road, to Mala^ 
paddy. The country, like that UQ^Lr^rishna-giri^ consists of a plain, 
in which are scattered high detached rocky hills. The soil of the 
plain is poor, and much of it is waste, and overgrown with brusli- 
wood". Malapaddy^ although placed in the heart of the Bdra-maMly 
never belonged to that province, and has long been annexed to 
Arcot. The Nabob has given it in Jaghlve to the husband of one of 
his sisters. It is a very sorry place. Here the language of the 
Tarnuls is almost the only one that is spoken. 

23(1 June. — I went about fifteen miles to Tripaturu. The plains 
on this (lay’s route are wider than those I saw yesterday, and arc 
also better cultivated. The hills are lengthened out into ridges. 
Tripaturu is a large open ^yiUiige, containing some gocfb hpuscs 
nearly roofed with til^s. ^his is to be seen no where in Karnatay 
and these roof's have been probably constructed by workmen from 
MadraSy where a long intercourse with Europeans has greatly im- 
proved the natives in all the arts. At this place an attempt was 
made by Colonel Read to introduce the manufacture of sugar, 
and the rearing of silk-worms. A Mr. Light, from the West Indies, 
and a native of Bengal, were procured to superintend ; but both 
have failed. 
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Malapaddy, 
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24th June. — I went fourteen miles to Vanamhady, a village June 24. 
fortified with a mud wall. It looks well, as it is surrounded by 
trees, of which tlie Bdra-mahdl has in general very few, and as it is 
situated on a fine plain siiiTounded by hills. It is placed on the 
banks of the Palar, or milk river, which in the Sanskrit is called 
Cshira Nuddi. It has its rise x\e^v Nandy Ditrga, or the Bullcastk, 
and in the rainy season frequently commits great devastation. It 
rises highest when the rains prevail on the coasts of Coromandel. 

At present its channel is apparently quite dry j but, by digging a 
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CHAITER smalT c^nal in the sand of its bed, a stream of water is procured. 

In Vanambady are Ipo temples of some note. At that of Iswara are 

June 24. above twenty inscriptions on flsione, some^f which are said to be of 
JM^ny iiiscnp* 

tionson great antiquity, sbeihg of the age of Vicmma Ditya. At the t»mpie 
stone. Vish7iUj mider the name of 0lalia Perumal^ are six inscriptions 

carved on the wall. I had only time to prolpre copies of three, 
and unfortunately commenced with such as are of little importance. 
One, of which .a G#py has , been given to the Bengal govermppent, 
contains the grant of a village Allaha Peruniai^ from iV^/r/ w 
De^a Maha Raya^ dated the Sd of Mag ha of the year Svrtaj.Uu, 
but no era is annexed. The second, of which also a copy has been 
given to government, is dated Parabovao^ Sal. 1460, Chaitra 12th. 
.By this, Naia D4fDai son of Vira Pt'kapa Seddsiva Rdyaru^ gives a 
village to Alla}i§ Perumal on account of the decease of his father. 
The thir^i^^ also delivered to government, is dated 15th Kartika of 
thf year Visudmm, being of the er^of|^/. 1464. By this, Vaica- 
tadri Rdjd, and Rama Rdjd, gralft elcb % village to the god, on 
account of |||e decease of their departed parent, Seddsiva Raya, 
These jjersons granting the villages, probably, were of the house 
of Anaguridif although this is not ascertained by any thing in the 
inscriptions ; but the date cannot be reconciled with the chronology 
of Ramuppa, 

Appearance The country through which I came to-day is tolerably well cul- 
©yhecoun- resembles what I saw yesterday. The air, although 

warmer than at Rdya~coiay^ is still temperate; for clouds and strong 
westerly winds moderate the violence of the sun. 

June 25. June, — I went thirteen miles to Atnboor, The road leads 

Amboor. through a fine valley watered by the Palar, Near Pammbady, this 
valley seems to be tolerably well cultivated and inhabited. Near 
Amboor, it is overgrown with Palmira trees {Borassus), and seems 
to be mostly waste. This is, no doubt, owing to the devastation 
which Hyder committed in his two inroads into what we call the 
Carnatic ^ Amboor the, Bdra-mahdl ends, and the territories 
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ot Jr cot commence. The road all the waffrom Krishna- girt 
excellent, and very level. AmbooTt having bftn frontier 

place, is a town built promotion fort that still 

retains a British garvisoi^® * 

I here found a Jesuit Missionai'Ht a native of Frainlfe. He has a 
small, flock, who semk to be in great poverty ; but, by their ^n- 
tributiotii^ I imagine they are able to support him.* He is educating 
one€l^them to be his successor, as Gmu; for%o he is called by 
his converts. He favoured me wH^ his cQllP)|aii5^ dinnerj and 
was a very lively, pleasant man. To avoid ofl%lidillg tSe prejudices 
of the natives, he abstains from the use of beef. ^ 

26th June . — I went thirteen miles to a small v^tge named 
Anavun Nelluru. The road is good, and leads^hrcAigh a. very 
pretty valley, watered by the Palar. There is a gond deal of rice- 
land, most of which seems to be occupied ; but theli|i|f-fS|il forms 
a large part of the arable lal||, ||^d|pmuch neglected, '9^ 

A good deal of i^g#hls been lately introduefe. It grows 
on the higher parts of the rice-land, from Mdiich, tk the rainy 
season, a crop of grain will be procured, ^ 

The whole of the rice land is irrigated by means of canals, which Irrigation, 
are either dug across the dry channels of rivers, below the sui-face 
of which a small stream is always found ; or conducted from places 
in which subterraneous springs have been discovered. These 
canals are here called Cashay, A canal supplied from a river, in 
which there is a perennial stream above ground, is in the Tamnl 
language called Vakial. 

27th June . — I went eleven miles down ih^ Palar to Viranchi^pura^ 
an open town situated on the south side of the river* It formerly 
was a large place, and possessed many public buildings, both 
Hindu and Mussulman ; but all these have suffered much, from the 
towns having been repeatedly destroyed in HydePs wars. A large 
temple of Iswara has escaped, having been surrounded by a very 
large and strong wall of cut granite, that excluded irregulars ; ai>d 
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Hyder took no delight in the destruction of temples. On the watla 
of this temple, thire are many inscriptions, wliicli are written in 
the Grantham character, an^some of t^m are said to be of great 
antiquity. The Brahmans promised t^end me copies, but this 
they neglected to do. They wipre very clamorous in complaining 
against the Nabob, altliough he annually alllx^^s the temple 2000 
Pagodas, or 8004. The town seems to be recovering fast, 

2^t\\ June, — I trent eigjit miles, and halted at a little di#ancc 
east from I visited the buildings preparing for the 

families oi Hyder %\iid llppoo They are built with accommodations 
similar to those uied by Mussulmans ; and the architecture is more 
elegant, a|j|f the apartments are more commodious, than those in 
the palace of S^'ingapatam, The building would have been still 
more elegant, had not the custom of those who were to occupy it 
requir€#^oi||:%iea(f walls, and narrow staircases, with other things 
#at by us are considered* as di^or^itii^. 

In order td give the reader a correct tdea#^ of tlie countenance of 
the Indiaii Mussulmans, I have procured the accompanying 
Exgi^avings (Plates XXXY. XXX VL XXXVIl.) of Fatah 
Hyder, the eldest hut illegitimate son of Tippoo, said to be remark- 
ably like his father and of Sullan Mohay ml Deen, and Moiz ud 
Ueen, the two eldest legitimate sons of that [)rince. 

29 th June, — I went about fourteen miles to iPalloja-petta, or 
Wallaf-abad, on the novthsideof tlie river, about two miles from. '/rco/. 
The valley leading from Vanambady to Vellore, or Velluru, opens here 
into a level country containing both dry-field and rice-ground. 
The weather in the day, although there are strong winds from tho 
west, is very hot. There are oceasloiial showers of rain, that 
have brought forward the crop of Bajera ( llotcus spicatus), which 
is that commonly raised on the dry-held. 

30th June, — I remained at Wallaja^peiia, in order to give my 
people rest. This town was built by the orders of the late Nabobs 
JJahunwdtd ^lu JVullajai and called alter his own name. The 
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people were removed from Laal-petta and other places, which with CHAPTER 
the Musstdmaii princes of India is a common practice. Soon after it 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of Hyder ; but on the 
restoration of peace, the Nabob heaped benefits on his favourite, 
and it has risen to a great size, and is regularly built, rich, and 
populous. Its fortifications are mouldering to decay ; but, as the 
place is now far from an enemy, it is not soon likely to regret the 
loss. Almost the whole of the trade, between the country above 
the Ghats and the sea-coast, centres here ; and a larger assortment 
of goods can, it is said, be procured at JVallqya-pttta than in any 
town of the. peninsula, Madras itself not excepted. Provisions are 
plenty and cheap. 

1st July. — I w'cnt a short stage to fVochuru Choultry, having Julyi. 
paiised through a fine country very well irrigated from numerous ofthe^couu- 
reservoirs. Owing to the excellent supply of water, some of the 
rice-ground is even now in crop. 

IVocIturuis an inn (Choultry) with a pent roof of tiles, and was Choultry, 
built for the accommodation of travellers. This kind of building, 
ill the native language, is called Chauvadi, from which perhaps the 
English term Choultry is derived. The same kind of building, 
which consists of one long liall open in front, is also used by the 
native officers, for the place in which they transact business. When 
behind the hall there is a square court, surrounded by buildings for 
the farther accommodation of travellers, the inn is by the natives 
called C hit ter am s by the English this also is called Choultry, 

Every where within 40 or 50 miles of Madras such useful buildings 
are very common, and have been erected and endowed by the rich 
native merchants of that flourishing city. 

At IVochuru there is also a very handsome Tank, fonned by 
digging a square cavity into the soil. Its sides are lined entirely 
with cut granite in the form of stairs. Such ^Tank, when intended 
for the accommodation of travellers, or of the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, in the Jlsfww/ language is called Colam; in Karnataca 
VoL. III. 3 O 
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dialect it is called Cunt ay ; and by the Tcllngns^ and southern 
Mussulmans, it would be called Gnu fa. Similar Tanks, that are 
within the w'alls of a Cov’d, or temple, are called by the Sanskrit 
naines Cal/iany, Sarovai'a, Tirta, or Puscar any. 

£d July. — I entered the Company’s Jaghirc, and went to Conje- 
verain, M^hich by the natives is universally called Kunji. The country 
has more verdure than it had last year when I visited it. The rains 
usual about this season had not then commenced ; but they have 
this year been unusually favourable. 

All over the coast of Coromandel, it is common in May, June, and 
July, to have occasional showers, and at some period of that time 
to have even three or four days heavy rain, which somewhat eools 
the air, and enables the cultivation for dry grains to take place. 
The weather now, although hot, is cloudy, with strong winds from 
the west. Such weather usually prevails about this time for eight 
or ten days; and ^tTanjore is well known to precede the rising of 
the Cavery, which is at the highest when the periodical rains prevail 
in Mysore, These clouds seem to be an extension of those which 
before and daring the violence of the monsoon collect over the 
western Ghats. When these have poured down, and have occa- 
sioned the swelling of the river, the rains even in Karnata abate, 
and the weather clears in the countries below the eastern Ghats, 
until October, when the easterly monsoon brings on the proper 
rainy season of the sea-coast. In the interval, the weather at 
Madras is often excessively hot, and the sea breeze frequently 
fails; or, what occasions more uneasiness, blows from the south, 
and is then called the long-shore wind. 

5d July . — I went to Vira Fermat Pillay's Chitieram, or inn built 
by Vira Permal, a Madras Dubashy, At Madras there are three 
casts of Sudras, who act as Dubashks^ that is, interpreters. The 
persons of the first cast seem to be somewhat analogous to the 
Kayastas of Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, which by us is 
commonly writtea Canaeopily or Canacoply ; and this name by 
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Europeans is also frequently extended to all persons, whether CHAPTER 

Brahmans or Sudras^ who follow the same profession. The Canaca- 

pillays are a cast of the Tamuls of Di'avada, and throughout that 

Desam were originally in possession of the hereditary office of 

vlllag-e accomptant, in the same manner as the Brahmans possess 

the similar office of Shanaboga above the Ghats, or as the Kayastas 

of Bengal possessed the aualoguus office of Canongb, The next cast, 

who follow the business lyuhashics, are the more learned Goalas, 

or Yadavas, Some of these are of Telinga, and others of Dravada 

extraction, and the proper business of the cast is to tend herds of 

black cattle. The Dubashies of this cast, hovrever, have given up 

all communion with those who follow the original profession of 

their tribe; and value themselves very highly, as being related to 

the god Krishna, who was born of a Goala woman. On this account 

they ail assume some of the names Vishnu, such Edma Fillay, 

Narayana Pillay, See, The third cast, who perform the business of 
Dubashies, are the Vaylalai's, of the labouring class among m Iiom I 
have in the tenth chapter of this Journal, Vol. IL p. 329, given an 
account. Those who are men of learning have separated from the 
cultivators, and call themselves Modalks, They are a Tamul tribe, 
and more numerous in Chtra Chola, and Pandava, and I believe in 
the adjacent island of Ceylon, than in Draxada, Each of these casts 
pretends to a superiority of rank over the others; and as, at Madras, 
they are all possessed ot great wealth, many ingenious arguments 
from the books Avhicli they esteem sacred have been advanced, to 
support their various pretensions, which frequently occasion bick- 
erings, and always great heart-burnings and bad neighbourhood, 
rile pride of cast is indeed that which is most prevalent with the 
Hindus ; and there is scarcely a creature so wretched or ignorant, 
but who on this account holds in the utmost contempt many persons 
in easy circumstances, and respectable situations ; for the rank of 
the difterent casts is by no means well ascertained ; the only one 
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XX. 

July 4. 

Sri Pcrma^ 
turn,. 


point that is clear is, the immensurable superiority of iht Brahmans 
above the rest of mankind. 

4-th July . — I went to SriPermaturUy or Varam-phuthuTy a celebrated 
temple and Agrarmriy or abode of BrdhmanSy which is situated about 
a mile out of the road; but I was desirous of visiting a place 
rendered remarkable by its having given birth to Rdma^Anuja 
Achdrya, The temple has from government an annual allowance of 
PagodaSy or lOOG* but this would be totally inadequate to the 
maintenance of the fifty-three families of Vaidika Sri Vaishnaxjam 
Brhkmam who live in the place. By the contributions of the sect, 
however, they are supported in considerable affluence. The Amin, or 
civil officer, having assembled the Brahmans whom he considered as 
most learned, they said, that originally there was at the place a small 
temple of Vishnu ; but that, after the celebrity of Rama Anuja had 
thrown lustre on the place of his nativity, the temple was enlarged, 
and received an image of this great teacher. In the reign of Krishna 
Rdyaru it was enlarged to the present size, which is very consider- 
able. This was done hy Paran CushUy TuYecangy that is to say, a 
Satany who has assumed Sanydsiy and dedicated his life to religious 
austerity. It was after\rards repaired by ^Dubashy of Madras ; and 
at present is putting in complete order, at the joint expense of a 
Dubashy and a Satany, There are at this place no inscriptions of 
any antiquity ; but it is reported, that when Paran Cusha enlarged 
the temple some were buried in the earth. Near this is the spot 
where the great man was born. A stone chamber has been erected 
over it ; and between this and the temple is one of the finest Man- 
iupaSy or porticos, that I have seen erected by Hindus. It is of 
great size, and supported by many columns ; but, as usual, it is 
neglected, and has become ruinous and dirty. Adjoining to the 
place where Rdtfia A7mja was born, is a temple dedicated to a 
prophet named Cura€ Alvar, 

The Sri Vaishnamm believe in eighteen great prophets, ten of 
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whom are called AlvarSy and eight Achdryas. Some of the Ahcars CHAPTER 
\itxt Sudras ; nay even Pflrrfflrr have arrived at this dignity; but 
all the Achdryas were Brdhmans, and among others was Rdma 
Anuja, In order to prove himself an Alvar, a man must abstain prophets ^ 
from women, and all carnal delights ; and give a proof of his being by^t^lri 
divinely inspired, by foretelling some very great and extraordinary 
event that is about to take place. When this has happened, and 
his inspiration has been thus fully established, he delivers iu 
poetry some histories concerning the gods ; and by the Sri Vaish- 
navam these are received as canonical. This sect erect images of 
the eighteen prophets ; nor can a Brahman of this kind perforin 
Avorship, eat, or sleep, in any temple, where such an image is not 
to be found. From the Sri Vaishnavam these images receive divine 
honours, but not from either Smartal or Madual ; nor do these 
two sects acknowledge the prophecies to be of divine authority. 

It is, however, admitted by all parties, that these personages are 
mentioned in the eighteen Puranas as very holy and extraordinary 
men. 

Although the Brdhmans of the south frequently asserted to me, Eiglitecn 
that different events of the Kali-yugam are mentioned iu the 
eighteen Puranas, yet I was inclined to doubt this ; as they 
thought, perhaps, to confirm the truth of what they were relating, 
by referring to so high an authority. Having consulted a learned 
Pandit in Bengal, he says that doubts are well founded, and that 
in the Avritings published by Vydsa no particulars of the history of 
this degenerate age are to be found. Tlie books quoted by the 
Brdhmans of the soutli as the eiglitceii Puranas^ were probably the 
Jiyhass, or the Upu-purana, which give an account of the transac- 
tions of the Kali-yugam. Other learned persons allege, that the 
Vpu-pnrana is also the work of Vydsa ; for all such matters are 
subject to innumerable doubts. 

I have already mentioned, tliat tiie book called Guj'u Pa7'a, or 
Cum Parum Paray, of .which, while at Tonuru, I obtained an extract 
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contained the life of Rama Jm/Ja, is said to have been ^vrittch 
by that personage. In it, according to tlie Brahmans of his native 
4. place, he modestly writes, that he is an incarnation of four deities. 
The hook contains also a similar account of the lives of the other 
seventeen prophets; and the Brahmans here look upon it as of 
excellent authority, although several of these prophets lived after 
Rama Anuja was dead. The Brahmans here, on consulting their 
copy of the Guru Para^ agree with those of Tonuru concerning the 
year in which their chief was born, namely, in the year of Sal. 939 
A. D. 1016'. 


Sri Vauh- 


Heretical 

sects. 


Rent and 
tenures of 
rice-ground. 


The Sri Vaishnavani \ook upon their Gurus, both Sanm/dsis and 
hereditary, as men highly favoured by God ; but not as actual 
divinities. They have the power of exempting from future trans- 
migrations all persons on whom they bestow Upodha and Chakran- 
tikam. The souls of the happy people who are thus exempted from 
change live in a heaven called Vcicunia, and there serve Vishnu. 
This sect do not admit of the absorption of the spirits of good men 
into the essence of the deity, a doctrine that seems to prevail 
chiefly among the worshippers of Siva. The Sri Vaishnavam say, 
that Brahma is the son of Vishnu, and the father of Siva; but they 
pray to Vishnu alone, as the preserver of all living beings, and as the 
supreme deity. 

Before the appearance of Rama Anuja, the most prevailing sects 
in this neighbourhood were the followers of Buddha, and the 
Charvaca. Both now seem to have become quite extinct. 

The oflicer of revenue (Amin) says, that the Tank here waters 
1000 acres of land, each containing 100 Guntas of 24 feet square. 
The extent of irrigated ground is therefore rather more than 132)2 
English acres. This land pays 1700 Pagodas n year to the govern- 
ment, and 600 Pagodas to temples, revenue oificers, &c. &c ; in all, 
^SOO Pagodas, worth at the Tower mint 845/. J2 a*. \0~d. which is at 
the rate of 1 2^. an acre. This land is private property, and 
may be either sold or mortgaged, in a manner exactly similar to that 
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used in Malabar. An acre, according the nature of the soil, will CHAPTER 
mortgage for from 5 to 100 Pagodas ; which shows, that the rent is 
very moderate, considered as such; but considered as a land tax ^ 
it must be allowed to be very high. Each village now pays a 
fixed rent, for which all the proprietors are jointly answerable. 

Among themselves, they determine each man’s share by some 
old valuations. 

The hereditary Camca-pillay here gave me a copy of an old RdjdPadittu 
Raja Paditti belonging to his family. A copy has been delivered to 
government, and I here give a translation. 

‘‘The form of the Kali-yugam will be as follows. The Kali-yugam 
will contain 432,000 years. The men of this age will be four cubits 
high, and live 100 years. 


Particulars of the names of the Rdjds in the Kali-yugam, 


Parachittu Maha Rdju^ grandson of Dharma Raja, and son of 

Abimimna, xoAgntdi - - - 64 years. Dynasty o/ 

Jennamya Jya - - - - - 143 

Rdjd Narendra - - - - - 140 

Saringa Pa 7 iry - - - - 214 

Susta Studica Maha Rdjd - - - ]54 

Vicrama Ditya - - . 

Salrcahanam - , • > . 30 

Boja Raya - . ' - - 144 

Danta Chkravcrti - - - - 02 

Tributana Oner aver it - . « _ 

Shanda Deva Maha Rdjd - - - OO 


Total of the government of 11 Deva Rdjds, 2804.’' 

The whole account of this dynasty is evidently full of error and 
confusion. Some person of no discernment has probably extracted 
it from the books esteemed sacred. The eras of Vicrama and 
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two of tlic bcst established points in Hindu chronology, 
are this account most horribly distorted. The author has 
followed an opinion, commonly prevailing among the Hindus^ of a 
great monarchy, that extended ail over India under princes 
descended from Yndhhlara the son of Pandua, and Mhich com- 
menced with the beginning of the Kali-yugam ; that is, according 
to the chronology usually adopted here, 3100 years before thei birth 
of Christ ; but with regard to the era of the Kali-yugam the 
Brahmans differ considerably. This dynasty the author supposes 
to have reigned 28(J4 years, or until the 3 ^ear ^36 before the birth, 
of Christ. However, to return to our author. 

5 / After this Naraputtij Goja-putti^ and Ashaputtiy three thrones 
RdyaruMm^ were established. 

Naraputti, Nai'opntti throne was possessed by 


Utinga Shotun 

33( years. 

Culatnnga Skolun 

IB 

Rajacndra Sholun 

11 

Tiramiidi Canda Sholun 

13 

Carical Sholun - - - 

21 

Arundavan Sholun 

13 

Womyuru Sholun 

17 

Shuyugun Sholun - - 

15 

Munalinda Sholun 

12 

Mavanedi Canda Sholun 

15 

Vaciila Sholun 

U 

Alaperinda Sholun 

8 

Tiraveratu Sholuii 

15 

Arkunu Cadamay Cauda Sholun - 

62 

Jcyim Canda Sholun 

12 

Kirimi Canda Sholun 

20 

Tondaman Sholun 

:2 

Buddum Cuttum Sholun 

45 
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Shomiiman Sholun 

reigned 1 1 years. 

CIlAPTEIt 

Ghingui Conda Sholun 

11 

XX. 

Sandra Pandia Sholun 

' - 40 

July 4. 

Pottapu Sholun 

24 


Sfmjgu TFullanda Sholun 

< 14 


Deva Sholun 

10 


Shaynahutti Sholun 

15 


Vira Sholun . . . 

30 


Shayngaru Sholun 

24 


Total of the Sholun Rajas wlio reigned 534 years.’"* 


Here we liavc a dynasty that no 

doubt existed, and of which 


many traces remain in Karnata^ Dramda^ and the countries toward 
the south. It is probably not mentioned by Raniuppa, because 
Tuktva did not belong to the throne of NaraputlL Our author 


makes its end to have been in tin 

3 year of our Lord 298, The 


tradition at Jarnagullu, where one of tiic temples built by a prince 
of this family remains, make.s tlicm to have been about five 
centuries later. There is also some reason to think, that tlic 
Sfwlun Perinal, from, whom Cheruman Permal, the viceroy of Mala- 


yala^ rebelled, was one of this family. 

If so, the tradition of Alala- 


yala agrees with that of Janiagullu, 

and fixes tlie last princes of 


this family to have lived about a thousand years ago. After the 
overthrow of this Sholini dynasty, Karnata '<ix\i\,Dravada seem to 
have been separated from the southern portions of the Naraputti 


sovereignty ; for our author goes on 

thus; 


Clih'u^ Chola^ and Pandava Desas 

were possessed by 

Dynasty of 
the Mafia 

Udiamara Mafia Rdjd 

18 years. 

Jeyadeva M, R. 

19 

lUijds who 

governed 

Madura^ 

Loft it a M, Ah 

10 

Gungadira M. R. 

H 

Tanjorcy and 
Coimbeiore, 

Varna Deva ]\L R. 

13 


Terupulinda M. Ah 

34 


Put tax Iran AL R 

43 
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Sri Devanata M, R. 

38 years. 

XX. 

Malica Arjina Maha Rdjd 

reigned 7 

July 4 . 

Adi Raer 

13 


Maha Sustra M, R. 



Visuveshura M, R, 

8 


Chiridrabuti M. R. 

9 


Total, 13 princes of CMra^ Chola, and Pandam^ who reigned 
239 years.” 

This brings the chronology down to the year 537 of ^he 
Christian era, to which we must add 500, the prohal le erior. It 
was, perhaps, this dynasty that erected the palace of Madura^ 
which in greatness and elegance is said to exceed all other remaining 
Hindu buildings, and would indeed seem to be an admirable work. 
The last dynasty of Madura R^as^ named Trimida Nayahas^ were 
Fotygars, who on the fall of Vijaya^nagara assumed independence. 

BehttaJidya^ Relalla Rdyar dynasty. 

rus who 

Rdjd Belalla Rdyen - reigned 18 years. 

Vira Belidla Rdyen - - 11 

Chenna B, R, ^ 

T>cva B. R, - - - 14 

Vishnu Verii B. R* - 28 

Hurry B. R* • - - 19 

Imudi B, R. - - 17 

VisiaB.R. - - -16 

Buca B, R. w . - <^Q 

China Buca B. R. - - - 8 

Total, 10 Canudia Belalla Rdyar governed 175 years. 

The residence of this, and most of the following dynasties, being 
far removed from Madras, little accuracy relative to them is to be 
expected in this Rdjd Paditti, Our author’s chronology brings the 
end of the Belalla Rdyar government to the year of the Christian 
era 712. But Vishnu Verti is no doubt the same with Vishnu Verdana^ 
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who, although younger, was contemporary with R&ma Anuja^ born CHAPTER 
in the year of Sal. 939, or 1016 of the Christian era. This confirms 
the tradition at Jamagullu, and Malayala^ concerning the time of 
the Sholun Rajas, and brings all the other dynasties much lower 
down than the Rejd Paditti places them. 

'' Adeva Rajas government, AdemMjds, 


Sri Ranga Adeva Rdyaru reigned 25 years. 
Vira Narayana A. R. - - 23 

TVobala A. R. - - - 21 

Siruvaynguda A. R. - - 22 

Piriingei Endia A. R, • - 15 

Caiula Gopala A. R. - >32 

Nar using ha A. R, - - - 13 

Cambuli A. R, - - - 15 

Bucun A. R. - - - 22 

Vira Narasingha A. R. - 12 

Na7'ashigha A. R. - - - 8 

Duia A. 7v. - - - |o 

Sri Pandla A. R. - - 9 

Vasu Deva A, R. - - - 12 

SiricVmndi A, R, - - 15 

Cutia Deva A, R. - - 14 

Rdjd Visia Bujinga A. R, - 12 

Shalica Narayana A. R. - - 10 

Pritivadi Bacukera Shadicun A. R, 87 


Total, 19 Adeva Rdyds, governing 370 years.,** 

There can be little doubt, but that this dynasty is the same with 
the 18 ancestors of Pritapa Rudra, mentioned in the Rdyd Paditti 
of Ramuppa ; in such loose hints as can be procured of Hindu 
history, the difference of one person being of little importance. 
The immoderate length of the last reign is probably owing to some 
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XX. 

July 4, 


Tritapa 

Rudtvn, 


mistake ; and then the coincidence between the two Raya Padittis 
will be greater; for Ramuppa allows only 211 years for these 
princes. The Sri Rcrmaturu Raya Paditti brings this dynasty down 
to the year of the Christian era 1082 ; but that must be corrected 
as above. It then goes on to state, that 

^^Uricundy Prltapa Rudrun governed 58 years, and Anna Pamra 
77 years.” 

It is probable, that Anna Pemma may have been a piince 
descended from Pritapa Rudra, who established himself here ai .er 
the overthrow of that king by the Mussulmans, and was not bro.ii' !)t 
under subjection to the first prince of Fijaya-nagara ; for Ilari-iiura 
the first is not mentioned in this succession of princes. 


Tulma R^i/ar 
dlynabty. 


“ Tuluva Raydr government. 


Buca Rdyar - reigned 

I'ijla Baca Raya 
JIavi-hara R, 

Casi Dei' a R. ♦ - - 

Rama Dev a R, • • 

VlrupacsJii R, - - 

Malica Argina /{. - - - 

Rama Chandra Rdyar 
Shalava Cvnda Deva Malta Raja 
Deva Raya Malta Rdjd 
Cambudia Deva M. R, 

Comara Cambudia M, R. - - 

Sholava Canterua Deva M, R - - 

Sholava Narasingha Deva M. R, - 
Jmudia Dharm Rdyar 
Piravida Deva Malta Raya 
Rama Ckindra M, R. - - - 

Vicunta M, i?. - - 


14 years. 

13 

14 
8 
7 
5 
7 
9 

14 

15 
5 
4 
6' 

40 

H 

30 

18 

19 
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Padma Nava Maka Raya 

reigned 6 years. 

CHAPTER 

Pamudcra M. R. 

16 

XX. 

Narasingha M. R, 

- 1 1 

July 4. 

Viva Narasingha M, R. 

- 21 



Total, 522 TuUwa Rayas^ governing 293 years.” 

This brings the ehronology down to the year of Christ 1510. 
The account here given of this dynasty is remarkably different 
from that Ramuppa, and is totally unsupported by such inscrip- 
tions as I have collected. The author then proceeds to the cele- 
brated Krishna Rayaru, as of a distinct family. 


Rdyar government. 


Krishna Rdyar - governed 

20 years. 

Krishna 

Kaj/ar* 

A chut a Rdyar . - - 

13 


Total 33. 

Rdma Rdjd, 

Rdma Rdjd . - - - 

22 

Tirumala Dexa Maha Rdyar 

8 


Sri Ranga Deva M, i?. - - 

14 


Ptria Vencata Puti iMaha Rdyar 

29 


Rdma Deva d/. - - - 

15 


Anagundi Vcncata d/, R, - - 

12 


Sri Ranga M. 

5 



Total 7 Rcijds from Rama Rdjd to Sri Ranga, who governed 105 
years.” 

Total from the beginning of the Kali-yugam till the year Vcya^ 
474S. 

Rama Rdjd is, no doubt, the prince who was killed on the 
banks of the Krishna, and whose death was immediately followed 
by the destruction of Vijaya-nagara\ which, according to this 
chronology, would have happened in the year of the Christian era, 
]56'5. According to Ramuppa, however, that event happened about 
the year 1588; and in this point, I imagine, his chronology is not 
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CHAPTER materially erroneous. The princes that follow Rama Rdi/aru arc 
probably those of a branch of the Anagundi family ; which, after tlie 
Juiy4>. Vijaya-jiagara^ settled at Chandra-giri, north from Tripat hi, 

and which for some time possessed a considerable territory in that 
vicinity. 

Mussulmans, Afterwards, beginning with the year Servajittu (that is, the 
year following Veya, or 1548J, were the Turcanum (that is to say, 
the M usmlmans. ) 

The Golconda Rdjd, called Toluta Abdulla, reigned 26 years. 

Hassun Cudummta reigned 14 years. Total of the Golconda 
government, 2 reigns and 40 years. Total from the commence- 
ment of the Kali-yugam years (A, D. 1688). 

Afterwards, from the year Parabava in the month Kartika, were 
the Delhi Sultans, Ashaburi Padishas. 

Aburung Slial governed 19 years. His sons were Asumudar, 
Salem, and Cam Bueshi, 

Asumudar governed 3 months. 

Salem governed 3 years. 

Cambueshi did not govern. 

Baba Shean governed 6 years. 

The government of 4 kings of Delhi continued in all 28 years 
and 3 months, ending in the year of the Kali-yugam 4816 (A, D, 
1716 .) 

After this, in the month Ani of the year Munmutta, came other 
Rajas P 

The author's knowledge of the Mussulman kings, living at a 
great distance, has been very imperfect, 

5th July, — I returned to Cojidatura, and on the day following 
arrived at Madras; having observed, ever since passing the Ghais,.> 
more and more signs of improvement, the nearer I approached this 
European city. 

I was here greatly disappointed at not finding any answers 
returned to the queades which I had proposed to the gentlemen 
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who managed Bara-mahdl and Coimhetore ; as I had depended on CHAPTER 
this assistance, and as their great knowledge and abilities would XX. 
have enabled me to correct many errors into which I must have 
fallen, and to obtain much information which a traveller cannot 
procure. 




APPENDIX. 


REPORT of the PRODUCTIONS, COMilEPiC:)':, nnj IMANUPACTURES, 

of the SOUTH EIIN DISTRICTS iti J\ f/lLLE^l}[ {^Malayalaai) fr imccl by 
the Resident at Caliciii, agreeably to the Instructions ol’ (he Coinmissioncrs ap- 
pointed to inspect the Countries ceded by Tippoo Sidlau on the Malabar Coast; 
and comprized under the following 1 loads, tiz. 


1st, ACCOUNT of the several AllTlCLCSof CO MMERCE produced or iniiniif:ictiucd, 
and wliicli arc also consuiuod in the Country. 


In ralciilatiiif; the probable profit on the followiu*; Li.st of Articles, a deduclioii must be made for Inland 
Hiilie.s, Cirstoms, and olhor ('bar«jcs, which arc very coiisiderabb', but which cannot be accurately ascertained; 
for this reason, the diirerence between their re.s[)CCliYC local value, and when ready to be sold at, or exported 
from, the sea-coast, has been put down as llie profit arisin;; on the trade. Many ofthe Articles inserted in this 
list, arc of too trilling a nature to )ield any advantage-s worth inciilioaiiig in a commercial point of view. 


Natural Productions of 
the Soil. 

Local V^alue. 

Prob.il)le Profit arising 
on the Trade. 

Explanatory Ilcinarkfi. 

Betfe-Xuls 

2:?0 rensjicr 1000 

t When dried and pre-^ 
/ pared, .bo per cent. $ 

too teas r.= 1 rupee 

Black Wood 

.3'.; rupees per candy 

200 per cent. 


Bamboos 

2 rupees per 100 

bO ditto 


Bitztirbul-S uts,<i country- y 
medicine J 

1 H rupees per candy 

2.'> ditto 


liellt'-A'ut Leaves 

1 rupee per 4000 

25 ditto 


BiiUer 

6 rupees per mauml 

25 ditto 


Coco-Nuts 

14 rupees per aivdy 

3 rupees per mill (1000) 

Extremely variable inlheirPriccs 

Cardamums, 1st sort 

SOO rupees per eumly 

80 per rent 

Ditto, 2d ditto 

1)00 ditto ditto 

50 ditto 

1 Little used in the Country. — 

Ditto, 3d ditto 

IfjO ditto ditto 

to ditto 

f Eide List of 0 ood.s exjiohed. 

Ditto, 4th ditto 

300 ditto ditto 

20 ditto 

( Occasionally bouglit up by l lie 

Cassia (Laurus) 

30 to 40 rupees per candy 

50 ditto 

J Europe Ships; and vvliicli, 
j in Londou, they mix with 




1 the real Cinnamon. 

Coir, Hope of Coco-Null 
Husks, 2 sorts j 

18 rupees per ditto 

LbO ditto 


Cdjioor Calchree 

3 rupees per maund 

to ditto 

A Country Medicine 

Colcnzun 

12 rupees per eundy 

5 ditto 

Used in Medicine 

(imiu Leaves (Laurus) 

10 rupees per ditto 

2.5 ditto 


Culkte 

rupees per robin 

40 ditto 

Horse Gram. IhUrhos biforus 

Chowlii 

2^ rupees per ditto 

50 ditto 

A CountryGraiu,//o/fiis i^orghuia 

Castor Seed 

1| Aiito per 111 amid 

25 ditto 

llicinus 

Dry Ginger 

3S rupees per candy 

50 to too ditto 


Eggs 

1^ rupees per 100 

25 ditto 


Honey 

a rupees per maund 

50 ditto 


Heavy Pepper 

\ 00 rupees per candy 

J 80 per rent. Iasi year ; 

1 now too per cent. 

fit is said, that the French at 
< Miihc. now give 210 rwyjct* 



b per candy 

Jack Wood 

rupee per candy 

too ditto 

drtocarpus 

Jeer Kitkhla 

h ditto ditto 

Not to he ascertained 

i Medkino 

Jeer Mai 

12 rupees per candy 

Not to be ascertained 1 

iCiiid of Nuts used in Medicine 

Jitijcit/ Seed 

2J rupees per robin 

50 per cent. 

iesimum 

Jacks fruit 

8 per a rupee 

Ditto 

drtocarpus 

Kud Ebramce 

Od rupees per candy 

Not to be ascertained 
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APPENDIX. 


Nalural I’rotliK'tions of 
(tH> Soil. 


I.ishl Pcpjjor 

li>u l,n,^ar W.xul 


Wliite I’fppor 
Jtrtus, ;i I'niit 


Lonil Value. 


1 00 rupees per cnndtf 

1 ^ rupees per canJj/ 


rupees per eundtf 
lOdillo ditto 


Probable Profit arising 
on the Trade. 


Vol lo be ascertained 


.jO per e(eut. 

Not to be ascertained 
'>.■> per rent. 

I Variable, and not '( 
\ to be ascertained J 
oO per eeu/. 

I)ill<» 

',>5 ditto 
GO ditto 

',^00 ditto 

jO lo too per cent. 

.)0 per eeiit. 

Ditto 

175 ditto 
25 ditto 


Explanatory Remarks. 


100 per cent. 


Tlic Reason of Light Pepper 
bearing apparently so higli 
a J’rice, is from the vast 
Quantity of it wliicb goes to 
one eandy in weighing it. 

A heavy hard Wood, wliich 
sinks in the Water; occa- 
sioiiaily used by Tippoo in 
launching his Ships, lo psit 
beneath them when hauled 
into the Water. Hoper 
liucli. MSS. 

Vhnseo/iis Jlunsco L. 

Munp^ifera 

f In gre.nt demand for large 
\ Ship.s, Ca{hiphj//ium 

.\f us a 

Mitsri 

I'sed in Dying, Guilanr/ina Sapan 
c t ide Kcmark at the End of this 
i Report 


r Produced in small Qiianlilics, 
\ (j/tisus Cajun 

{ Pickl'd from I he heavy Pepjn'r ; 
and produced in sinall Unan- 
tilies. 

I Catyptruuthes Jatnbulunfi 


Mas: ( yuue ) ■ I 

iiangocs, I'rull 
A //" fsusnr, l lower of r«.vv/n 

Cnon Wood (or Masts 

Cnddp, or Roirgh Rice - 
iManlains, or IhuKinus 
Plantain Leases 
Supun Wood 

7\'ulc Wood {fl’ccn) 

Tiirmerick 

Taniariiuls 

Tool', a. Vtrum 


2 rupees per robin 
2 rupees per 100 
.15 rupees per eiindj/ 

5 lo too rupees per piece 

I rupee per robin 
5 rop< es per I (>0 
I dill o per ditto 
10 ditto percandj/ 

:i rupees per ditto 

[ 2.5 rupees pee eiindj/ 

I to to 1.5 rupees per ditto 

1 ^ rupee per robin 


MAM FACTL'UE:^. 

Rees M ax 

Bask els - - 1 

i'oco-Niit Oil 

Castor Oil 

(oil- Hopes 

Ditio Cables 

(opr II 

Chunam (Lime) 

Ciidziius 

Daiumer (Iti'siii) 

Dry Coco -Nuts 

Gold 

Iron 

Jeujilp Oil (Sesainiim) 
Jitp;ori/ of Todfii/ 

Mats of Hamboos 
Red Btl/e-\uls 
Oitlo ( hnquecnee ditto 
Rice, biiiled 

Small ( nnibi rbiiuds 

Summer Reads, or (hilrics 

'Voddji 

Twine 

I'oor JJhulf, a Grain 

Toieber 
Wax Candles 
While Bcllc-\u(a 


8 rupees per maunri 
.SO to GO per a rupee 
3 rupees per maund 
Variable 

25 rupees per eavdp 
27 ditto 
.SO ditto 

2 rupees per 1000 ;;m/c 
5 rupees per 1000 
I { rupee per luiiuud 
i7 rupees per 1000 
Variable 
Ditto 

5 rupees per maund 
17 rupees per ertiulif 

1 ^ rupee per ror«e of 20 
.20 rupees per cwt. 

45 ditto 

1,1 rupee per robin 
\ rupee per piere 
Variable 

rupee per maund 
2^ rupees per maund 

2 rupees per robin 

IG rupees per randy 
22 rupees per maund 
3 1 rupees per candy 


2.) per rent. 

5 ditto 
.50 dillo 

25 rupees per rent. 

10 ditto 
25 ditto 
to ditto 
25 ditto 
to ditto 
25 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

1 5 per rent. 

25 ditto 
25 dillo 
25 dillo 
20 to 50 dillo 
25 dillo 

Not lo be ascertained 
Ditto 

20 per rent. 

25 ditto 

25 ditto 

25 ditto 
20 dillo 
•25 dillo 


sus Cajun 
Ditto dillo ditto 


Produced in .snialJ Quantities 


Ditto ditto 

Made ol Coco-Nut Husks 

Dried Kernels of the Coco-Nut 

.Mats, made of the Coco Leaf 


Produced in small Qiianlilies 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 
I Inspi.ssaled Juice of Palm Trees 


(The only Cloth nianufacliircd 
( in the Cuiinlry. 

Parasols 

Juice of Palm 'I’rees 
Piodnced in small Quantities 
/ Ditto ditto ditto, Cyti- 



APPENDIX. 


NatHral Produclioiis of 
the Soil, 


Betk-JVuls 

Black Wood 
liiniihoos 

Black Cnrm, .a Pulse 
Biaarhut Nuts 
Bclk-uul Lca\cji 

Biiitcr 

(.'anbnmims, sort 
2(1 dillo 
Sd ditto 
4th ililU) 

Cmia (Lailriis) 
roco-N'iits 

Voir C()co-\til rope, 2d sort 
( ttpovr (itlchrco 
('()lrii~un 

Cansia l.caves (Laiinis) 
Cullee, a Pulse 

(howlii {Ihkm Sorghuin) 

Ciislor Seed 
Dry Ciinger 

Eggs 

Honey 

Heavy I’enper 
Jof.k-u'ood 
Jit r Kulchla 
Jar Moi 

Jenjilg Seed (Scsaiiuini) 

Jiteks, Fruit 
Kiifl Khnimeo 
Light Popper 
Limes 

/, OK !h II r Wood 
Jl/iig^ Bl; II. '•■(':> I in J/uilgo 

^Jiiiiy'oe.'i Fruit 
k'ngkfsiir, or Flisner ofl 
Ciissid j 

Boon W ood lor Ma.sts 

/'ed/Ly, or llongh Klcc 
Phinlains, or llituitina 
I'Uidaiii i.eaves 
Jiijuni Wood 

Talk Wood 
'ruriiierick 

'Boor, Pulse 
White Popper 
Joiiu, Fruit 


lit 


my, ACCOUNT of GOODS EXPOIITEI), and to what Places. 


Local Value. 

Wliitlicr c.vported. 

Prohalilc Profit. 

330 reus per 1000 

To all Plaees in Iniliii 

\(il to be ascertained 

3A rupees per tiiiiiiif 

Ditto 

50 per cent. 

2 rupees per 100 

Different Places along iiie Coast 

Ditto 

2,J' rupees per robin 

Ditto diilo 

1.5 dillo 

18 ditto per einniii 

To all Plates in lufUu 

'20 dillo 

1 rupee per lOOO 

To ail I’laee.s along IheCoaj;! 

‘2 dillo 

(j rupees per uitiuiul 

j Itonglil 11(1 ill .siiiall (pniil.i- 1 

C lies hy Vessels j 

to dillo 

f 800 rupees per cmt. A 


j (100 Ditto 1 

] 4.50 Ditto ( 

[.300 Ditto J 

Ditto and Eiiropir 

X'ot to be ascertained 

.‘>0 to to rupees per cwl 

Ditto and ditto 

Ditto 

14 ?7(p(r.v jin' 1000 

To .all Places in hiiliu 

5 per rent. 

IH rupees per cut 

I'o ail Plaei's in India 

Xol to he ascerlaiticd 

.3 rupees per muund 

Ditto and (kina 

Ditto 

12 rupees per aimly 

Ditto 

Dillo 

1 0 rupees per atnrii/ 

Ditto 

5 per mil. 

1 4 rupee per robin 

Differi'iil Plaees along the Coast 

Dillo 

2:1 ditto 

Dillo 

Ditto 

1 1 rupee per niniiuil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

35 rupees per ci\t 

To all Plaees in fuilin 

Not to lie iiscertiiim d 

1 g rupee per 1 ()0 

^ Itoiight up ill small Qiianli-'] 
c lies by Vessels J 

Dillo 

5 rupees per iiiuunil 

Dillo ditto ditto 

Ditto 

too rupees per ai/iJy 

1,] rupee per ditto 

I’.nrope, and all Plaees in Indiu 
To all Places in ludia 

Dillo 

1 0 per ecu'. 

5 ditto 

Dido 

Not lobenseerlaiiicd ) 

12 ditto 

Ditto 

Dillo \ 

2,1 rupees per rnhin 

Ditto 

Diilo 

8 per a rupee 

Dillo 

Ditto 

10 rupees per eaiiih/ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

loo rupees per vs\l 

Dillo 

50 ner ernf. 

H rupees per 1000 

Dillo and Coii'.l 

5 ditto 

1 g rupee per eiini’p 

Dillo 

10 ditto 

2 I'lipa's per rohiu 

Ditto ditto 

5 ditto 

2 rupees per 1000 

To all Places in Iniiiii and Coast 

Xol to he ascertained 

3:5 rupees per eamlp 

To all Places in India 

Dillo 

5 to too rupees per pieee 

V Boininii/, and boiiglil up by 7 

1 Ihe hingt/s. y 

Ditto 

1 rupee per robin 

5 rupees per 1000 

Vo all Places in India and Coa.st 

Dillo 

Ditto 

‘2 per fell/. 

1 rupee per ditto 

Ditto 

Dillo 

i 0 rupees per eanih/ 

To all Plaees in India 

5 dillo 

3 dillo 

Ditto ditto 

2.5 ditto 

‘25 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

'.et to b" ascfi tained 

1 ^ rupee per robin i 

Ditto dillo 

.5 per cent. 

1 20 rupees per cniiily 

Europe- and to all Places in India 

Xol to be asceil'iined 

10 rupees ditto 

i To all Plaees in India and Coast 

Dillo 


! il "J 



Evplanaliiry Remarks. 


Phrornrpiis 

f Vi'iv I'dlu' produec(l^ 
1 111 iliet (Oiiiln 
\ (‘oil'll ry Mi'dieme 


[V'erv lit lie produced 
\ in the Country 


I sed ill Medicine 
Ditto ditto 

J Horse (lr;mi./L.'/('r//ev 
1 iiljhria 

{ A (\)iiiilryrirain;very 
litlh' produced in llic 
Count ry 


/ Very little produced 
\ ill the Country 

IriiU'ni'inis 
Csed ill Medicine 

f Very little produced 
\ in the Coanlry 
. Irtoc.irj i:s 


Ditto 

/Very lidlc [irodiu'od 
1 ill this (’oinilry 

( >tloiihj//lii m i n Dili: jjliu lu 


^ J/iau 

I I'seil in Dving. Cui- 
1 lu/iilinu ynjuui 
koka Jiakoti 

fVerv little prodneej 
! inlluM otiiui'v. Cjj.. 

I Hsus Ciijuii 
iiitio lliltl) 

I Bi'/iji,(rtiJithfs Jamha 
\ Uu 
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APPENDIX. 


ISatural Produclions of 
dll' Soil. 


Local Value. 


Whither exported. 


Savifal Wood, Sd 
and 4th sorts 


CO rupees per candt/ 


C China, Europe, and Places 
{ India 


Probable Profit. 


'"I Not to be ascertained J 


Explanatory Remarks, 


"Where the Sandal 
Wood is produced, it 
is bought up without 
being picked, or dU 
viden into the Isl, 
2d, .Sd, and 4th .sorts) 
which is always done 
_ afterwards 


MANUFACTURE?. 

Bees Wax 
Baskets 
C’oeo-.Vut Oil 

Castor Oil 

Coir Ropes of Cocoa-Nut 
l)ilto Cables 
Copra, dried Coco-Xul 
Kernel 

Chimam (Lime) 

Cadjans, Mats of Coco- 
i\iit Leaves 
Dammer, Resin 
J)ry Coco-Nuts 
(lold 
Iron 

Jc»j7(y Oil, Setamum 
J agree of Toddy 

Mats of Bamhoos 
Red 'ut 

Ditto ( huqueenee ditto 
Rice, Roiled 
Small Cmherbands 
Stmmerheais, or Ckitries 
Toddy 
Twine 

Tvor DhoU 

Toukcr 
Whx Candles 
While l}cUe~i\ut 


8 rupees per maund 
30 to tiO jjcr « rupee 
3 rupees per maund 

Variable 

rupees per candy 
27 ditto 

30 ditto 

2 ditto per 1000 noye 

3 ditto per 1000 

4 rupee per mnitni 
1‘ rupees per 1000 
Variable 

Ditto 

3 rupees per maund 
17 rupees per candy 

1 ^ rupee per corge 
30 rupees per candy 
4.3 ditto ditto 

rupee per robin 
^ rupee per piece 
Variable 

,1 qr. rupee per maund 
rupees per maund 

2 rupees per robin 

16 rupees per candy 
22 rupees per maund 
34 rupees per candy 


To all Places in hiilia 
To all Phu'e.s in the Coast 
To all I’laees in India 


To all Places in India 
Ditto 


10 per cent. 

4 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

to per eenU 
Ditto 


fVerv little produced 
\ in the Country 


Ditto 


Not to be ascertained 


Different Places along the Coast Ditto 
Ditto ditto 0 per cent. 


riitto 

To all Places in India 
Ditto 

Ditto ami the Coast 
To all Places in Coast 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

To all Places in India 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

5 per cenl. 

Ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

5 per cent. 

Not to be a.scerlained 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

6 per cent. 

5 ditto 

.Not to be ascertained 


To all Places in India and ditto 
To all Places in India 

Different Places along the Coast 
Ditto ditto 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Uiispissa 

led Juice of 


( Palm Tree,s 
iCorge means 20, orscore 


Parasols 
Palm Wine 
Ditto 

f Grain of the Cylhus 
I Cajsn 
Malabar Grain 


APPENDIX. 

Sdljr, ACCOUNT of GOODS IMPORTED. 


List of Articles. 


Alum 

Almonds 

Amber 

Aloes 

Benjamin 

Black Grapes 

Brimstone 

Black Cummin Seed 

Black a Pulse 

Bole, Medicine 

Batli/, Bicein the Husk 

Black DooiieK, a CJofh 


From whence imported. 


China 

Mnscui, Mocha, and Judah 
Dihe Mahalima {Arabia) 
Muscat 

Bengal and Jcliin 
Muscat and Mocha 
Ditto 

Ditto, Surat, and Gvxeral 
Bombay ditto and ditto 
Muscat 
Bombay 

Surat, Guzerat, and Madras 


Broad Cloth 
Camphire 

Colton 
Cutch Cotton 
Chilly, Capsicum 
Castor Oil 
Chintz 

Cinnamon 
Coffee 
(Jhina Hoot 

Copper in Sheet, Plate, 
and Bar 
Croat 
Cloves 
China Cabob 

Cummin Seed 

Dhvlf, a Pulse 

Dry Dates 
Dry Ginger 
Dammer, Ucsin 
Kyes Medicine 
Kssoop Cool Seed 
Figs, Dry 
Cram, a Pulse 

Green Paint 
Ghee, Boiled Butter 
Gunny Bags 

Gumy in Pots 
Glim Arabic 
Harlatl, Cinnabar 
Hing, AiafoBlida 
Hengraw 
Iron 

Jerkily Oil 
Jagrec 

Jestomud, Medicine 
Kincob, Ooth 
Kumiss, Haisins 
Long Pepper 
lime Pickles 
lead 

Mug, Pulse 

Mustard 

Mace 


Bombay 

China and Arhin 
^Bombay, Surat, Cuzeral, 11a - ) 

( japore J 

Cttteh 

Bombay and Goa 

Surat and Guzerat 

[Bengal, Madras, Bombay,) 

\ and Guzerat S 

Ceylon and China 

Muscat and Mocha 

China 

/ Bombay, Bengal, Muscat, and ) 
\ Batavia . ) 

Bengal 

Batavia and Malacca 
China 

f Bombay, Surat, Guzerat andl 
\ Muscat J 

j Bengal, Bombay, Surat, and 1 
\ Guzerat J 

Bussorah, Muscat, undMocha 
Bengal 

China, Aehin, and Malacca 
Muscat and Judduh 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

5 Bengal, Bombay, Surat, and > 
( Guzerat i 

Surat and C tizerat 
Bengal, Sind, Surat, and Guzerat 

Bengal and Bombay 


Ditto 

Muscat, Surat, and Guzerat 
China and Muscat 
Muscat and Sindia 
Muscat 
Bombay 

Ditto Sural and Guzerat 


Bombay and R ((japore 
Bussorah, Muscat, and Mocha 
Bombay, Surat, and Guzerat 
Mocha and Muscat 
Bengal 

M ocha and Muscat 
Bombay, Malacca, and Batavia 
Ditto, Surat, and Guzerat 
Ditto Guzerat and Sindia 
Batavia, China, and Sindia 


Quality. 

Average Price. 

Bapotas 

Bags 

Wooden Boxes 

35 rupees per candy 

4 to 6 rupees per maund 

3 to 400 rupees per pound 

Rags 

6 rupees per maund 

Chests 

12 to 20 rupees per maund 

Bags 

4^ rupees per maund 

Ditto 

60 to 90 rupees per candy 

Ditto 

80 to too ditto ditto 

Ditto 

18 to 35 ditto ditto 

Ditto 

8 rupees per maund 

Sf) to 45 rupees per moral! 

Bale 

/no to 130 rupees pee 
[ eorge, or 20 pieces 

Ditio 

45 to 80 rupees per piece 

Chest 

80 to too rupees per pccul 

Bale 

80 to 130 rupees per candy 

Ditto and Dokras 

60 to 90 ditto ditto 

Bags 

40toT0 ditto ditto 

Lupper 

60 to 80 ditto ditto 

Bales 

30 to 80 rupees per corge 

Chests 

40 to no rupees per cwt. 

Bags 

8 to to rupees per maund 

Bapotas 

45 rupees per candy 

Chests 

16 to ]8 rupees per maund 

Ditto 

8 rupees per maund 

Ditto 

3 to 4 rupees per pound 

Ditto 

|5 rupees per maund 

Bags 

(100 to 150 rupees per 

1 candy 

Ditto 

25 to 30 rupees per cwt. 

Ditto 

25 to 30 ditto 

Ditto 

05 to 15 ditto 

Chests 

50 rupees per cwt. 

Bags 

to rupees per maund 

Ditto 

bO rupees per cwt. 

Ditto 

10 rui>ees per maund 

Ditto 

22 to 35 rupees per candy 

Ditto 

20 to 35 per maund 

Dupper 

6 to 8 rupees per maund 

Bale 

.3 to 4 rupees per corge 

Ditto 

2^ to 3 rupees per ditto 

Bags 

5 to 8 rupees per muuud 

Ditto 

1 10 rupees per cwt- 

Jar 

30 to 50 rupees per maund 

Ditto 

5 rupees per maund 

— 

6;> to 80 rupees per cwt. 

Dubler 

70 to 100 rupees per candy 

( Bari hen Pots and ) 

{ Baskets ) 

35 rupees per candy 

Ba^s 

30 rupees per ditto 

Bales 

20 to 100 rupees per piece 

Rags 

4 to 5 rupees per maund 

Ditto 

30 to 40 ditto ditto 

Jar 

12 to 15 ditto per 100 

Cask 1 

4 to 5 rupees per maund 

Bag 

18 to 35 rupees per candy 

Ditto 

,30 to 40 rupees per ditto 

M'oodcn Box 

3 to 500 rupees per pound 


Remarks. 


Refined Antimony 


/Made from the Croto 
I lariajitncea 


Sesaneuin 

/Inspissated Juice of 
t 'M.'gar Cane 
Lujuorice 
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List of Articles. 

From whence imported. 

Quality. 

Average Price. 

Remarks, 

Muiradooties, Silks 

Bengal 

Bales 

30 to 40 rupees per corge 


Musroo 

Bombay, Surat, and Cuzerat 

Kales 

90 to 200 rupees per ditto 


AlunzvUi Madder 

Jilocha, Suasorah, and Sindia 

Bags 

160 rupees per candy 


•Mortoolh, or Rhie Vitrio 

1 Surat, i\ni\('!uzvral 

Ditto 

15 to 25 rupees per mama 


,Maytce, femigrcek 

Ditto 

Ditto 

35 to 45 rupees per cwl. 


Mcilicine 

{Bengal, China, Bomhay, Su-) 

( rat, Giizcral, and Mocha J 

Ditto and Chests 

Vot to be ascertained 


Nutmegs 

Batavia and China 

Wooden Box 

10 to 12 rupees per pound 


A* uMa 

Muscat 

Ditto 

15 rupees per mound 


Opium 

Bengal, Bombay, and Mocha 

Chests 

7 0 to 1 80 rupees per maund 


Oil of Mustard Seed 

^urut, Guzeral, and Sind. 

Jars 

70 to 90 rupees per candy 


Onions 

Bombay 

Baskets 

20 to 50 rupees per ditto 


Purpeti, Cloth 

Bombay 

Bales 

16 to 27 rupees per piece 


Piece Goods, Silk and\ 

{ Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Su-\ 

Ditto 


Thread J 

\ rut, and Guzeral j 



Pi'*/artiio Nuts 

Muscat 

Bags 

0 rupees per mound 


Pepul Mull 

Bengal 

Ditlo 

22 rupees per maund 

Root of the long Pepper 

l^earls 

Muscat, Bombay, and^araf 

Ditto 

Buts 


['omegranalc 

Baskets 

to 20 per a rupee 


^krsiti fiul 

Ditto 

Jars 

22 rupees per candy 


^cmia Suit 

Ditto 

Bags 

to rupees per cwt. 


luick Silver 

Bombay, China, and Batavia 

Jars 

45 to 50 rupees per maund 


tire 

Bengal, Mangalore, and Sindla 

Bags and robin 

7J to \2 rupees per bag 


’Juliana 

Batavia 

Bundles 

sj rupees per 100 


led Earth 

Muscat 

Bags 

15 rupees per candy 


lose Flowers 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i riifeesper inannd 


lose Water 

Ditto 

Bottles 

1 rupee i)cr bottle 

Mallows? 

lose Mallos 

Ditto 

Jars 

121 rupees per candy 

led Lead 

Bombay 

Casks 

4^ rnpecs per maund 


alt 

Bombay, Muscat, and Mocha 

Bags 

I- per bag 


hark Fins 

Muscat 

Ditlo 

.30 rupees per pecul 


kveet Limes 

Ditto 

Baskets 

15 to 20 per rupee 


lecp 

Ditto and Mocha 


8 to 12 rupees each 


tlm 

Ditto ditto 

Bags 

2 to 4 rupees per pound 


insull Karr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 rupees per maund 


>na oMaket 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.3 ditto ditto 


m Cummin Seed 

Ditto Sural, Cuzeral, nwASind 

Ditto 

1 GO rupees per candy 


iflron 

(liiriii, Bombay, and Goa 

Dupper and Tin Box 

20 to 25 rupees per pound 


lawls 

Bombay, Sural, aud Cuzeral 

Bale 

20 to too rupees per piece 


ceJ 

Bombay 

— 

90 rupees per candy 


igar in Dapotan 

China 

Dapotas 

18 rupees per pccul 


itto in Bags 

Bengal 

Bags 

16 ditto 


itto in Cannistcr 

Batavia 

Cannistcr 

80 rupees per candy 


gar Candy 

( hina and ditto 

Tub and Cannistcr 

120 lol60rr//»ces/^ereflW!(/}i 


It Pelre 

Bengal 

Bag 

GO to 70 rupees per candy 


k 

Ditto and China 

Bale and Chest 

1 1(1 €00 rupees per pecul 


ibacco 

Sural, flujapore,!{nA Coimbetore 

Bale 

GO to too rupees per candy 


ndal Wood 

ftajapore and Mangalore 

-- 

to to 15 ditto 


ithnague 

■ liiiia and Batavia 

__ 

8 rupees per maund 


irtoisc Shells 

Batavia 

Bale 

5 rupees per pound 


Ditto 


to rupees per maund 


rmillion - ' 

hina and Surat 

[Wooden Box and) 

1 Bundle $ 

ritpee per bundle 


heat 

i Bombay, Surat, Cascrat, and 1 
/ Muscat / 

Bag 

20 to .35 rupees per candy 


illniits 1 

iluscal 

Bag 

2 to .3 rupees per 1000 


;t Oates 

Muscat and Mocha 

Ditlo 

20 rupees per candy 



^eak wood is at present Tcrv , scarce at Citlkui and tlie sea-ports, owing to the elephants which were employed iii this trade bcm^ taken 
IT by the Aahoh (Timm) for the use; of liis army, licfore the Tt-alc Timber can be brought from the forests, the process is very 
oils. It is, i I the first instance, tttirmmy to cut olf all the branches from the trees intended to be cut down ; to cut the tree nearly 
^thirds through, and to make long incisions in the bark ; in which slate it must remain one year to dry, during which time the barK 
I oir of itwif ; after which it is cut down, pushed into the rivers contiguous, during the rams, by elephants, aud floated down tnem 
iflfercnl places. The /V/i/i wood, when green, is very heavy j and sinks in water, 
lie Pooh spars arc got in nearly the same inanuer, but the Jack tree can be cut doyra at any time. 



APPENDIX. 


yi\ 


An ABSTRACT of the GOODS IMPORTED and EXPORTED by SEA, for the different Years, 
taken from the Custom-House Account of Tdlkhtry Circle. 


Malabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 


IMPORTS. 







Arrack, Columbo 


A 

16 leaguers ligations 


2 1 0 leaguers 1 0 gallons 

75 leaguers 


Ditto Batavia 


73 ditto 


32 ditto 

1 1 ditto 




Ditto, Cochin 

- 

42 ditto too ditto 


97 ditto 

12 ditto 


25 leaguers 43^- gallons 


Ditto, Jnjmgo 

- 

25 ditto 11 B ditto 


1 1 ditlu 



23 ditto 12.S ditto 


Ditto, Canara 


2 ditto 43 ditto 


3 ditto 





Almonds 


8 candies 0 maunds 

10 lb. 

15 candks IR maunds 20 lb. 

2 candies 7 maunds 


Aloes 


3 ditto 1 ditto 

1.3 do. 

2 dilto 

U dilto 




Aguam Seed 


100 ditto 17 ditto 

16 do. 

21 ditto 

16 ditto 


11 ditto 15 ditto 

H/b. 

Asafoelida 


19 ditto 


2 ditto 

13 ditto 


2 ditto 10 dilto 


Alum — 




5 ditto 

6 ditto 

\6lb. 

6 ditto 


Belle' JV' uls - 


B 

3 candies 12 maunds 

16 lb. 

16 candies 

1 maund 


41 candies 2 maunds 


Ditto, Cut 

- 

13 ditto 16 ditto 

16 do. 

16 dilto 

4 ditto 

81b. 

7 ditto 6 ditto 

8 lb. 

Ditto, Green 


27,900 


7000 



.343,000 


Beads 


20,000 


3000 



1 candy 18 maunds 


Benjoin 


36| pcculs — 133 lb. 


12 diesis 



5 ditto 10 ditto 


Barley 


5 kegs and 3 chests 


U kegs 



6 kegs 


Boots 

** 

1 trunk 


4 trunks 



35 pairs 


Confectionary 


C 

1 box 


2 boxes 



5 boxes 


Cutlery 

- 

2 ditto 


11 dilto 



6 chests 


Coffee 

- 

2 candies 16 maunds 

\2lbs. 

1 candy 





Clielly Pepper (Capsicum) - 

16 ditto 13 ditto 

1 6 do. 

16 candies 

7 maunds 

10 lb. 

10 candies 


Coir, or Coco-Nut Cordage 

271 ditto 18 ditto 

8 do. 

151 ditto 

15 ditto 


347 ditto 


Cointer Seed 


1 1800 edaugulUes, 109 cub. in. 

8415 cdungallies 


590 cdangallies 


Colton 


217 candies 11 maunds 


374 candies 



2i0 candies 18 maunds 

16 lb. 

Ditto, Yarn 

- 

3 ditto 13 ditto 


I dilto 

2 maunds 


15 ditto 


Corks 


.5 boxes and 1 08 gross 


i dozen 



50 gross 


Cheese 


8 boxes and .318 lb. 


1 1 boxes 



12 boxes 


Cummin Seed 


2^ candies \3 maunds 

8 lbs. 

9 candies 10 maunds 


21 candies 4 maunds 

16/4. 

Coco -Nuts 

- 

101,083 


607.30 



88553 


Copra, or Coco-Nut Kernel 

20^ candies 


1 3 candies 



12 candies 


Cowry Shells 


17 ditto 14 maunds 16 lb. 

15 maunds 



4 ditto 


Cassia 


1 dilto 7 ditto 

24 do. 

H candies 



3 ditto 


Copper Pols 


49 ditto 14 ditto 


18 Candies 11 maunds 


4 ditto 6 maunds 


Castor-Nuts, Ricinus 


.3 duppers, or leather bags 

12 Duppers 



2 ditto 10 ditto 


Carpet 


6 rorges, or scores 


3 Corges 



17 corges, or scores 


China Ware 


1 6 chests 


1 8 chest.s 



1 6 chests and 23 boxes 


Cloves 


1 candy 1 maund 

28 Ib. 

29 chests 



5 candies 


Hammer, or Resin 


12 candies 







Dales 

- 

771 bundles 


243 bundles 



1440 bundles 


Doll, or Pulse 


58 candies 2 maunds 


128 candies 

11 maunds 


53 candies 
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Malabar Year 973. 


974. 


IMPORTS. 


975. 


E 

Europe T/iquors 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


Frying Pani 


Oanjav;, or Hemp Leaves 

Gram (Pulses) Mung 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto, Cutty 

Ditto, Guzeral 

Ditto, Touira 

Ditto, Matt 

Ghee, or Boiled Butter 

Garlick 

Ginger 

Gunny Bags, Crotolariajuncca 
Goat Skins 
Glass Ware 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


Hartal Cinnabar 

Hemp 

Hains 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hats 


Jagree Cane, or Inspissated 
Juice of Sugar Cane 
Iron Nails 
Ditto 

K 

Kinrnisk Raisins 

L 

Liquorice Root 
looking Glasses 
leather 


91 dozen 
4'2 chests 
9 boxes 
13 pipes 
1 casks 
13 hogsheads 
1 trunk 
5 cases 

F 

150 sets 

G 

6 candies 17 mannds 10 Ib. 
199 ditto 8 ditto Ido. 
39 ro/nna 
717 ditto 

334 candies 18 maunds .9 ll>. 


89 candies 1 ditto 
13 ditto 

158 ditto 1 ditto 

\ 

102 gallons 10 pints 
35 chests 
12 trunks 
2 casks 
1 case 

H 


\2 candies \%vicunds 
1 box 

22 in number 
24 pounds 
1810 


j 35 candies 8 maunds 
1 candy 

128 ditto 11 ditto 


0 candies 1 3 maunds 


20 candies 
GOcorges, or scores 
8 ditto 


83 dozens 
41 chests 
3 boxes 
14 pipes 
9 casks 
14 hogsheads 
5 trunks 
18 cases 


312 Sets 


8 candies 1 6 maunds 
748 ditto 17 ditto 24 /t. 
23 1 rahins 
154 ditto 

618 candies 11 maunds 301b, 
6 robins 
11| candies 
41 candies 8 maunds 
11 ditto 16 ditto 
87 ditto 
12300 bags 
'43 gallons 3 pints 
|4I chests 

14 trunks j 

: 16 casks 


12 maunds 

10 boxes 
15 in number 
140/3. 

700 


9.3 candies 18 maunds 
2 ditto 


IS candies 13 maunds 24/3. 


46 candies 12 maunds 8 lb. 
14 corges 
li ditto 


24 chests 

20 pipes 
8 casks 


7 candies 10 maunds 
279 ditto 10 ditto 15/3. 
206 robins 
321 ditto 

187 candies 15 maunds 
8 robins 

3A candies \ 3 maunds 
15 ditto IT ditto 
25 ditto 
2000 bags 
59 gallons 15 pints 
8 chests 


2 candies 10 maunds 
6 ditto 
6 boxes 


18 dozen 


95 candies 4 maunds 


4 ditto 


10 ditto 


3 ditto 7 ditto 
80 dozen 
15 corges 
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Malabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 

IMPORTS. 





M 




Mare 

. Hb. 

9 aiMSusds 

L5 maundt 


Muftard Seed 

\0eandm \tlbt. 

24 eassdiet 12 snastssdt 8 fb. 

15 candies 


Mat! 

10 or icorci 

133 ear get 

152 corges 


Ditto, Bamboo 

- SO ditto 

112 ditto 

130 ditto 


Malabar Medidnci 

17 candles 2 maundt 

13 candies 

2 candies \ 0 maunds 

Neify, rough rice 

N 

- 591,642 edangalliei, 108 cub. in. 

865,000 eisngajliet 

26,050 edangallics 

Nutmeg 

' 2 candies 3 maands 

1 caadiet 15 maundt 

3 candies 5 maunds 

Oil, Coco-Nuti 

0 

• 023^ paddahs 

9,049 paddahs 

1 15 paddahs 


Opium 

- 1 box 

13 baskets 

9^ maunds 


Ditto 

- I chest 

3 cbests 


Oil, Castor 

• 15 maundt 

19 maunds 



Ditto Gingdt/f Setatnum 

• 204 candies 

28^ candies 

5 candies 


Ditto ditto 

* 1 i dnpers, leather bag 



Onioni 

' 1 84 candies 

215 candies 

160 candies 


Oliibanum 


24 ditto 

26 maunds 


Paper 

P 

• 96 ream* 

1 29 reams 

678 reams 


Pickle, Europe 

- 5 boxes 

14 boxes 

20 boxes 


Ditto ditto 

• 3 cases 

IS cases 



Ditto, Country 

- 1 1 candies 10 maundt 16 Ibt. 

20 cases 

30 barrel* 


Pork, Salt 

• — — . 

15 casks 

12 ditto 


Perfumery 

- 9 chests 

1 3 chests 

15 chests 


Ditto 

- 1 box 

12 boxes 



Ditto 

• 1 trunk 

3 trunks 



Pepper 

- 520 candies 16 maunds 

7 1 1 candies 6 maunds 

849 candies 


Planki 

- 1934g«t. or cubits 

1 ,450 guz. or cubits 

2,000 piece* 


Padlocki 

. — .. 

3 dozen 

25 dozen 


Piece Goods, Guxerat 

- 16,781 corge* 3 pieces 

85,800 eorges 14 pieces 

75,400 corges 

Ditto ditto Bengal 

- 127 ditto 10 ditto 

342 corges 1 0 pieces 

425 corgis 

3 piece* 

Ditto ditto Palgau't 

- 383 ditto 11 ditto 

1 843 ditto 15 ditto 

725 ditto 

12 ditto 

Ditto ditto Madraf 

> 211 ditto 13 ditto 

486 ditto 2 ditto 

480 ditto 

12 ditto 

Ditto ditto Manapar 

- 1680 ditto 14 ditto 

! 870 ditto 13 ditto 

550 ditto 

16 ditto 

Ditto ditto CoHeichy 

. 231 ditto 4 ditto 

420 ditto 

325 ditto 

13 ditto 

Ditto ditto Palamcotah 

- 793 ditto 15 ditto 

384 ditto 15 ditto 

733 ditto 

10 ditto 

Ditto ditto Canara 

. 27,184 ditto 

87 ,385 ditto 4 ditto 

75,430 ditto 

10 ditto 

Ditto ditto China 

- 408 ditto 3 ditto 

601 ditto 4 ditto 

640 ditto 

3 ditto 

Pqfties^ Cotton Cloth 

R 

- 69 pieces 

25 pieces 

230 pieces 


Red Dye 

- 10 candies 16 maunds 16 lbs. 

43 candies 18 maundt 16 lb. 


Red Earth 

- 18 Kegs 

10 kegs 



Rice, Bengal 

— 

42,000 bags 

2000 hags 

— cub. m. 

Ditto, Canara 

- 100,323 roi/ni 

360,440 robins 

72,500 robins 

Rose Water 

. 70 bottles 

111 bottles 

196 bottles 


Rice, Malabar 

- 9315 robins 

85,000 robins 
u 

7,300 robins 
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IMPORTS. 


.Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, Candy 

Ditto ditto 

Suirnierbeads (par 

Ditto, Silk 

Sweetmeats 

Sago 

Salt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shoea 

Ditto 

Stationery 

Ditto 


Soap 

Stockings 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Snufi’ 

^apan Wood 
Vandal Wood 


22 chests 
200 bags 

126 canikt 16 maunh 
138 piciih 133 lb. 

82^ ditto 
180 tubs 

16 corgea 16 pieces 
1 ditto 4 ditto 
1693 bundles 

282 , 000 e/fo/jgaWM, 1 08 cub. in 
3152 bundles 
56| candies 
8 trunks 

33 corges^ or scores 

3 chests 

4 boxes 
20 pieces 

82,400 pieces 
8 dozen 
I trunk 

.3 corgeSf or scares 
51 lb. 

19;^ candies 

Cl ditto 16 mannds 


121 chests 
456 bags 

421 candies 15 matmif 
liS piculs 
935 ditto 
342 tubs 
14^ corges 
3^ ditto 
486 bundles 
14 small bags 
469,046 edangaUies 
14,000 bundles 
83 j candies 
10 trunks 
80 corges 
10 chests 
1 box 
61 pieces 

30 bugs, small 
18,456 pieces 

14 dozen 
3 trunks 
I carge 

31 lbs. 

15 candies 
93 ditto 


215 bags 
TO chests 
326 Candies 

825 piculs 
416 tubs 
16 corges 
4 ditto S pieces 
1,650 bundles 
18 bags, small 
362,600 edangallies 

107 candies 11 maund*- 
5 trunks 
90 corges 

1 I chests 

82 pieces 
29 nags, small 
216,700 pieces 
20 dozen 

2 trunks 


Tobacco, Palighat 
Ditto, inter at 

Ditto, Canara 

Tamarinds 
Turmerick 
Tea 

Teeth, Elephant 
Twine 
Timber 
Tin 


2,21 U ditto 
36 ditto 
43 ditto 
06 ditto 
12 ditto 
43 boxes 
4 mauntls 
20/5. 


1,531 candies 16 imunds 
86 candies 
40 ditto 5 ditto 

16 ditto 

17 ditto 
81 boxes 

2 mounds 
40/5. 

401 pieces 
12 candies 


2,342 ditto 
43 ditto 
82 ditto 
19 ditto 

18 ditto H) ditto 
13 boxes 


• 20 ditto 5 ditto 
14 ditto 


63 candies 10 muunds 
3 ditto 


5i candies 15 meunis lb. 
— 18 ditto Jtido. 


Wheat 
W ax Caudles 


850 ditto 1 ditto 5/5. 904 ditto 12'ditlo 3/5. 

2 ditto 11 ditto 22 ditto 4 ditto 18 ditto 14 do. 


475 ditto 15 ditto 
6 ditto 17 ditto 
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Malabar Year 973, 

974. 

975. 

1 




EXPORTS. 


A 


j^rrark 

Assalfflida 


Ditto, Cut 
Uarley 


(h'na Ware 
Cotton 

Fqipcr (Cnpmum) 

Cloves 

('arfiamums 

Coro-Nuts, Dry 

Ditto, conlaijUln^ Water 

C^praht Cttco-Nut Kernc|l 

Coir, Coco-Nut Cordaj’c 

Cqjper 


Date* 


Kiirppc, lifliipis 
Ditto, (lUlo 


Fish ?ouuds 


wMoong, I’ulse 
Diltp, GjuzfMt, J*iil«ie 
''artjoxv, Dcirii) Ceavci 
^larlick 

t’tiir, Boiled Butler 


Hams 

Hats 


Iron 

degree, Inspisiafcd Juice oH 
Palm Trees - / 

K 

Raisins 


- • 20 Icaj^iicrs 73 gallons 

- 7 maundjt 

B 

- 327 candiea 12 mnunds \ 6 lb, 

- 39 ditto 1) ditto 8 do. 

- 2 kegs 

C 

- 1 0 corge» 

- ] 25 enndies 

- 6 viautuis 

- U ditto 

- 6 candies 9 maunds 26 do. 
. 721,120 in number 

- 6,17, 300 in ditto 

- 61 ^ camliet A mauiuh dfl. 

- 25 ditto 15 triUo 

IT dilU> 18, do. 

D 

- 107 bundles 

E 

- ,85, rliests 

- M liogsliradi 

F 

- S naundt 

G 

- ] candies 

- ,58^ ditto 

- 13 inaundf 

- 5 capdics 

- 36 ditto 

H 

- BQIb, 

. 4 dozen 

I 

12 candies 
S6i ditl.o 


13 mwsds 


18 leaguen 25 gallQns 
14 maunda 


3^5 candies \iMannds 24 
20 ditto 13 ditto 8 do 
j 3 kegs 


15 candies 
130J ditto 
8 maunds 
1*2 ebests 
\9 candies Hb, 

1,786,900 
8(97 .900 

1 , 150 candies 6 mounds 
87 ditto 9 ditto 
2 ditto 13 ditto 10/^. 


88 bundle* 


44 chests 
1 1 hogslieads 


IS maumU 


1 8 candies 
40 ditto 
IT maunds 
1 candies 
24^ ditto 


101 ih. 

8 dozen 


1 1 6 candies 
18^ dillu 


18 maunds 


28 leaguers Mgallom 
10 maunds 


5]B candies \i mttunds 18/^. 
42 ditto to ditto S4d(». 
5 kegs 


1 12 boxes 

7 3 candies i 6 maunds 8 lb. 

•— 1 5 ditto 1 8 do. 

2 ditto 16 do. 

‘>5 ditto — 18 do. 

551,000 
305,400 

292 candies 2 maunds 

1.5 ditto 18 ditto 17/5, 

1 ditto 6 ditto 15 do. 


108 bundlci> 


36 chc.st8 
18 hogsheads 


2 maunds 


12 

randies 

11 

maunds 

12///, 

12 

ditto 

18 

ditto 



— 

13 

ditto 

18 do, 

7 

ditto 

12 

ditto 

1 1 do, 


ditto 

18 

ditto 

19 do. 


28 lb. 

13 dozen 


10 raudics li maunds l4//<. 
8 (lillo 12 ditto 


19 maunds 21 lb 


appendix. 
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Malabar Year 97J. 

974. 

975 . 

Liquorice Root 

EXPORTS. 

L 

- 3 candka 

11 maunds 

12 maunds 28 lb. 

Mace 

M 

. nib. 

9 lb. 

1 maund 18/4. 

Nutineps 

N 

- 6 lb. 

19 W. 

8 lb. 

or Rough Rice - 26,070 edarigalliet 

46,300 edangalliei 

56,500 edangalliei 

Oil, Coco-iVut 

0 

. . 18 paddoki 

3 paddahs 

\ 

12 paddahi 

Pepper 

Ditto, Light 

P 

• 6221 candm IT maunit 16/6. 

2,306 cmwfjV# 7 maunit 8 lb. 

1,850 cand/er 10 msundr 28/4. 

— — 

85 ditto 15 ditto 

57 ditto 9 ditto 8do. 

Perfumery 

. - 4 chests 

2 chests 

3 boxes 

Piece Coeds 

i . 270 cergfs • 

IQUorget 

267|wrgiM 

Bice 

R 

- 18,670 ro6/irs 

3,786 robins 

8,007 robint 

Jiugar 

S 

' 25i candki 

candiei U maundi \9lb. 

24 candiei 10 maundi toil. 

Ditto, Candy 

- 24 tubs 

18 tubs 

17 tubs 

Sanial Wood^ 

- 567 candiei 5 maundi 

548 earget 2 maundt 27 lb. 

l,b56fandiV« 11 maundi 21 lb. 

Ditto, Sawings 
Sharkfins 

• 52 ditto 14 ditto 

143 ditto — 15 do. 

4 ditto — 

. - 9 ditto 1 ditto 16/6. 

7 ditto 14 ditto 1 6 do. 

11 ditto 2 ditto 16 do. 

Spars 

- 1 1 score 12 pieces 

1 score 9 pieces 

16 pieces 

i)apan Wood 

. ' 4 munndt 

16 maundt 

18 maunds 

Tobacco 

T 

- 76 eandiVs 18 wounds 

86 candies 1 1 maundi 13 lb. 

93 candiei 13 maunds 10/4. 

Tea 

Timber 

- 8 chests 

13 boxes 

10 chests 

- 632 candiei 5 maunds 3 lb. 

200c<iRi/iVi 18 maunds 16/4. 

103 CflndiVs 16 maunds 13/4. 

Vita Seed' 

V 

- 3 canditi 

8 candiei 

11 ditto 16 ditto 8 do. 

Wheat 

W 

Xi candiei 16 maundi 16/6. 

28 candiei 19 maundi 18 lb. 

16 ditto 13 ditto 18 do. 
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TOTAL QUANTITY of different ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA 
from BETTUTANJDA, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 . 

BetleS ut 

170 candies 4 tulam 

157 candies and } tulam 

Brass . - , 

14 ditto 

— 4 ditto 

Cassia 

16^ ditto 

1 candy 4 ditto 

Chappungam Wood {Sapan) 

130 Ditto 16 ditto 

147 ditto 

Chinakai.i a Fruit 

21 Ditto 4i ditto 

17 ditto IT ditto 

Chilly 

1 Ditto 13 ditto 

— 1 6^ ditto 

Clay, White 

None 

tulam 

Coolly, a Grain 

370 morahs, or robins 

527 morahs, or robins 

Coco-Nuts, Dry 

32,34265 

2731520 

Ditto, Green 

10,06590 

2,20070 

Coir, or Coco-Nut Cordage 

25 candies 8 Itilam 

14 tulam 

Coriander Seed 

None 

50 edungarry (edungallies) 

Cotton 

74 tulam 

13i Ditto 

Ditto, Yarn 

None 

6 Ditto 

Dates, Dry 

1 candy 2 ^ tulam 

2 candies 94 tulam 

Ditto, Wet 

None 

16 tulam 

Fish, Salt 

182^ ox loads and 292 bales 

366 hales 

Cingly, Sesa7num 

819 morahs, or robins 

1155 Ditto 

Ginger, Wet 

Ditto, Dry 

2 tulam 

9 tulam 

63 candies 1 tulam 

86 candies 16 Inlatn 

Garlic 

2 Ditto 7J ditto 

I 64 tulam 

Chee 

None 

1 Ditto 

Cunja, Dried Leaves of CaitnalHs'X 

50 bales 

None 

saliva - / 

Kemp, Crotolaria Juncea 

11 candies 14 tulam 

6 candies 2 tulam 

Iron 

90 Ditto 10 ditto 

90 candies 

Ditto Ware 

None 

654 pieces 

Jagory, or Inspissated Juice ofl 

3 tulam 

None 

Brab Tree - / 

Kastury 

Kopra, dried Coco-Nut Kernels 

50 candies 18 tulam 

63 candies 12 tulam 

19 Ditto 5 ditto 

29 Ditto 1 1 ditto 

Kolakai 

12 Ditto 16 ditto 

26 Ditto 6 ditto 

Kuwa Flower 

4 Ditto 8 ditto 

7 Ditto 1 ditto 

Ditto Root 

None 

78 Ditto 6 ditto 

Medicine, fVeppumtoly 

10 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Hamacham 

None 

4 tulam 

Ditto, fy oralary 

1 tulam 

\bQ edungarry (edangallies) 

Ditto, KuwahoUamttra 

None 

:i tulam 

Ditto, Kalumarana 

1 6 ^ ltdam 

None 

Ditto, Karingaly 

None 

1 candy 6 tulam 

Ditto, Konepuwa 

25 edungarry(edangalliet) 

None 

Ditto, JV'erengilla 

None 

1 tulam 

Ditto, fVengakathil 

2 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Karkolari 

None 

624 edungarry (edangallies). 

Ditto, Takaram 

1 0 tulam 

None 

Ditto, fV aimba 

None 

2 candies tulam 

Ditto, Stink Wood 

1 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Pacholyloly 

2 Ditto 

None 

Moong, Pulse, Phaseotus Mungo 

29 morah, or robin 

224 morahs, or t'obins 

Mats, Grass 

None 

50 

JV'ellikai, Phyllanihus Emblica 

3625 edungarry (edangallies) 

270 edungarry (edangallies) 

Oil, Coco-Nut 

None 

30 pots 

Oil f 'ingly, Sesamum 

54J (hothana, or Pots 

None 

Ola, Writing Palm Leaves - 

None 

1000 

Onions 

8 tulam 

^ tulam 

Paddy, or Rough Rice 

43,840 parahs 

4600 parah 

Pepper, Black 

Ditto, Long 

120 candies 19 tulam 

214 candies 194 1^*107^ 

None 

15 tulam 

Rice 

665 morah (robins) 

57 morah (robins). 
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Article*. 


Rosin 

Salt, Coarse 
Ditto, White 
j)itto, Pappara 
S«ndat Wood 
Sugar, Moist 
Sheep Skins 
Tamarind* 
Tobacco 
To»ie»y Canoos 
'I’lirmcrick 
Wax 


Quantity in 974> 


None 

45,80i parah 

2 tulam 

3 candies 3 tufam 
)0 Ditto S ditto 
1 tulam 

None 

4 randies 10 tulam 
100 bundici, small 
None 

28 candies 10} tulam 
23} tulam 


Qufi^tyla 9)r5. 


1^ tufam 
4081} parah 
None 

1 candy 8 tulam 
S Ditto 16} ditto 

2 tulam 

44 

10 tulam 

1 90 bundles, nt^all 
9 new ones 
\0 candies \ tulam 
1 4 tulam 


TOTAL QUANTITY of different ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA, 
in BETTVTANJD^y in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantify in 974. 

Quantity in 975. 

Betlc-JS'ut 


37 candies tulam 

JVone 

Cloth, %Mannapar 


1 1 7 4 cargCt or score pieces 

100 corge 

Cedar 


None 

1} tulam 

Ditto, Kolichy 


244 Ditto 

<25 oarge 

Ditto, Kolarum 


None 

124 Ditto 

Ditto, Kan^y 


2 pieces 

.Vone 

Fish, .‘^alt 


1.38 bale* 

None 

SiaJt 


.590 parah 

3000 parah 

hiiblimalc (of Merenrj) 


6 tulam 

None 


(Signed^ J. W. Wye, Cpllpp^r. 


TOT.AU QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTJA) by SEA 
from PARUPA-NADA, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

Quantity in 975. 

BetfeS ut 

9 candies 9 tulam 

9 candies 3 titiam 

( assia Lauras 

3 tulam 

None 

(Ituppnngom M ood (Stipan) 

15 candies 2} tulam 

16 candies 10 tulam 

(Ttinakai 

1 5 tulam 

15 tulam 

t'oeo-Nuts, Dry 

1,081,540 in number 

8.32800 

Ditto, Green 

None 

.134650 

('oir 

62 candies 12 tulam 

52 candies 5 tulam 

Coriander Feed 

300 edungarry (adangaflies) 

None 

('oofty, Pulse, Dofichos hlflorus 

45 worah (robins) 

23 m or ah (robins) 

Fish, Fall 

2 hales 

\ one 

(iarlick 

1 tulam 

None 

(Jinger, Wet 

17 Ditto 

13 tulam 

Ditto, Dry 

4.3 randies 13 tulam 

.38 candies‘A^ tufam 

llingly Seed (S^atnt/m) 

.326 bales 

423 bales 

Hemp, Crololarinjuncca 

18 candies 18 tulam 

None 

Iron 

10 Ditto 18 d'rtlo 

27 candies 19 tulam 
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ArtFa;*; 

Qoatititjr lk'974< 

Quantity in 975 . 

Ka$turvy a kinU of Turift^tfck 

1 0 candies 1 6 tulam 

17 candies 14 tulnm 

Kolakai - ^ - 

1 Ditto 16 ditto 

7 Ditto 6 ditto- 

Kopra, Dried Coco Nttl 

4 Ditto 5 ditto 

21 Ditto 9 ditto 

Kuwa Koot 

1 6 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Flower 

7 candies 

7 candies 13 tulam 

J'loong.i a Pulse, Phas<Pi>Ttti Mungo 

r\onc 

2 niorah ( robins ) 

Medicine, tVeralary 

2 tulam 

1 tulam 

Ditto, JS'eringila 

None 

Ditto 

i)itto, IVaimbUy Acortis aromaticus 

2 tulam 


Ditto, Karingult/ 

None 

1 tulam 

Neltikiii, Phitanlhus Kinbtich 

3050 edungarry {edan^eilics ) 

900 edungarry (edanguffics-f 

Oil, (>ingly ( Sesamuth) 

8 pots 

None 

Paddy, Hough Rice 

1400 parah 

Ditto 

Pepper, Black 

41 candies 18 tulam 

21 candies 4 tulam 

Bice 

None 

25 months ( robins y 

Sandal Wood - 

2 candies 

14 candies 5 luitim 

Salt - - - 

34,300 par ah s 

7350 paraiis 

Shells for thunam (Lime) 

None 

600 narai 

I'obacco 

10 tulam 

None 

lurmerick 

4 candies 1 1 ittlam 

1 L candies 15i tulam 

Tonies (Canoes) New - | 

None 

14 

Twine, Hempen, /. e. of the rro-\ 

Ditto 

2 candies 10 tulam 

totariajuncea - / | 

i 


TOTAL quantity of ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA 

in PARUPA NADA, for the Years 974 ami 975. 

Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 . 


27 candies 6 tniain 

.\ one 

(!loth, Mdnnitfiar 

15^ carges, or scores of pieces 

1274 corg(fs 

Ditto, Aolichp 

3 IHlto 

Voiie 

(/Otloil 

5 candies 

Ditto 

Dato», Drf 

5 Ditto 4 iMtam 

DUlo 

Hesin 

H luium 

Ditto 

Hire - - ■ 

\ ohe 

750 morahs ( robins) 

^^itgar, M-oist 

10 tulam 

Vone 


(Signed > ' J 

^ W. Wy£, Ct^eclor. 


TOTAL QUANTITY «f ARTICLES EXPORTED by LAND from MANAli- 
GUAT, iB the Years 974 and 975, commencing ]4(lh September, J798 aiidl799. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 . 

Bef/e-Nut, .4reea 

7294 tulam 24 pulovt 

1042^ tulam 5 polam 

Ditto, Leaf, Piper Bette 

None 

67 HO small bales 

Cassia Laurus 

10 ^ tulam 

26^ lulani 

Cardamoms 

d Ditto 

4 Ditto 

Cedar 

None 

^ Ditto 

Chappungum \Y ooi. {Ssspdn} 

19 tulam 

204 Ditto 
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Articles. 


Quantity in 9 /^. 

Quantity in 975 ^ 

thinakai 

_ 

4 tuiam 

None 

Coco-Nuts 

. 

70 

7663 

Coir, Coco-Nut Cordage 

i 

None 

1 ;^ tuiam 

Fish, Salt 


None 

98 bales 

J)ubbers, New, Leather Bags 

None 

SO 

Dates, Wet 

Ginger, Dry 

- 

None 

15 tuiam 

- 

347 tuiam , 

255^ Ditto 

liing, Asafeetida 

Hides 


^ tuiam 

2 

None 

Honey 


None 

13 pots 

Jagory, of the Brab Tree 


tuiam 

19^ tuiam 

Jagory^ of Sugar Cane 


None 

2 Ditto 

JCastury, a Turmerick 
Medicine, fCeraturj/ 

Ditto, Aagapuwa 

- 

None 

2 tuiam 
i Ditto 

28 Ditto 

Oil Wood 


N one 

25 pots 

Oil, Coco-Nul 


20 ^ pots 

30 ^ Diito 

Oil, Ginglp ( Sesamum ) 


None 

26 Ditto 

Pepper, Black 

Pepper, Long, Root of 


28 1| tuiam 11 polam 

27 9 tuiam 8 ^ polam 


94 tuiam 

5 tuiam 

Puwatla, a Red Dye 
liagy, a Grain 


3i Ditto 

None 


'iHparaht 

None 

Resn 


3 tuiam 

None 

Rice 


51^ parahi 

40S^ parah 

Sandal Wood 


93f tuiam 

tuiam 

gait 


None 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 


87 Oi parahs 

1222 par ah 

ghells for Chunam (Lime) 


None 

2 lj^ par ah 

Sugar, Moist 


None 

1 ^ tuiam 

TuriBcrick 


418^ tuiam T^ipahm 

540| Ditto 

Wax 


75§ Ditto 74 ditto 

2 | Ditto 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IMPORTED by LAND 
to MANJR^GHAT, in the Years 97i and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

1 Quantity in 975 . 

Buffalo, Female 


27 

to 

Ditto, Male 


1 

i06 

Cardamoms 


114 tuiam 

54 tuiam 

Chappungom Wood (Sapan) 


34 Ditto 

None 

Cloth, Coimbetore 


52694 pit^ecs 

35144 pieces 

Chilly, or Capsicum 


227 parah 

1 1 84 parah 

Castor Oil Seed 


414 Ditto 

44 Ditto 

Chinakai 


3 tuiam 

None 

Cotton Yarn 


2054 Ditto 

3644 lulam 

Cummin Seed 


44 Ditto 

104 Ditto 

Coolly, a Pulse 


29 parah 

33 parahs 

Coriander Seed 


334 Ditto 

36 Ditto 

Dill Seed 


446 Ditto 

1574 Ditto 

DhoV, Split Pease, of the Cptisus'\ 
Caian - 1 

5364 Ditto 

174 Ditto 

Ditto, Whole 


None 

4214 Ditto 

Oarlick 


27454 tuiam 

21974 tuiam 

Gunjtt, or Hemp Leaves 


8394 bales, small 

3536 bales, small 

Gram, Pulse 


\ 19 parahs 

331 parahs 

Ginger, Wet 


6 tuiam 

None 

Ghee, or Boiled Butter 


6744 pot* 

17624 pots 
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Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 . 

Hemp, Crololaria 

3 polam 

None 

Honey 

None 

25| pots 

Jagory 

21 tulam 

103d tulam 

Kadttkai 

23 Ditto 

12 Ditto 

Itie 

^ Ditto 

None 

Medicine, fVainibcr 

5 Ditto 

501 tulam 

Ditto, ^er^giUa 

None 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, ffer Diary 

4 tufani 

4^ parah 

Moong^ Pijlne 

5^ parahs 

30 Ditto 

Mustard Seed 

1873 Ditto 

1401^ Ditto 

Onion* - 

130 tulam 

45| tulam 

OWoiffeppu 

None 

1 pot 

Ditto, Coco-Nut 

None 

4 pots 

Pepper 

70J tulam \Opolm, 


Poppy Seed 

15^ parah 

None 

Resin 

15 tulam 

None 

Sheep 

111 

182 

Sandal Wood 

1 tulam 

36^ (ulam. 

Tamarind* 

128^ Ditto 

32 I Ditto 

Tobacco 

176966 bales, small 

189742 bales, small 

Ureedt Pnlse 

80^ parahs 

279 parakt 

Wax - 

None 

73 tulam 


(Signed) J. W. Wye, Collector. 


An ACCOUNT of (he GOODS EXPORTED and IMt'bRTED by the TAMARACIIERY GffAT, 

for the Malabar Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 

Quantity. 

IMPORTS. 

Quantity. 

Water Coco-Nuts 

Dry Soopareys, or Betel-Nuts 

19000 

47 tulam 

Bags of Rice 

f 115 value, from 3 to 4 rupees 
\ each 

Coco-Nut Oil 

Silk 

57 ditto 

12 pieces 

Ditto Nelly y or Rough Rice 

( 268 value from 2 to 3 rupees 

1 each 

Dwng-arce Cloth, coarse Cot-) 
ton Cloth 'J 

8 eorges, or scores of pieces 

Country Lac 

BeesWax 

9J tulam 

1 Oh ditto 

Moonds, or Waist Cloths 

IS ditto 

Ghee, or boiled Butter 

13} ditto 

Soap 

600 pieces 

Tobacco 

3} ditto 

Sugar 

3 maunds 

Gunjar (Hemp leaves) 
Bullocks, Oxen 

22 } ditto 

Chapungam Wood, Sepan 

.30 ditto 

94 

Blankets, Country 

10 

Country Blankets 

4 corges 

Salt 

343 bags 

Jagory 

3 tulam 

Jagory 

1230 bundles, 10 pieces in each 

Dholl, Pulse - 

3 bags 

Salt Fish 

7400 

Red Chilley, Capsicum 

56 tulam 

Ditto, small 

59 bags 

Red Onions 

40 ditto 

Cochin Arrack 

10 gallons 

White ditto 

12 ditto 

Country ditto 

167 pots 

Bapennah (Castor Oil) 

18 

Dates 

10 tulam 

Eutnah (a small grain) 

1 iO dungallys (ctlangaUies) 


(Signed) R. Cowa-rd, Collector. 


VOL. 111. 
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An Account of the exports and IMPORTS of the various ARTICLES into the PYE-NADA 
DISTRICT, for the Malabar Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 

Quantity. 

IMPORTS. 

Quantity. 

Water Coco-Nuts 

315700 



Dry ditto - . - 

463000 

108000 cubical inches / 

3292 mooduhs (robins) 

Soopareyg (dry) Betel-Nut 

443^ candies 

Pyroo, a Pulse 

39 ditto 

Coco-Nut Oil 

48| ditto 

Red Sooparyst or Betel-Nut 

136700 

Pepper 

56 ditto 

Dates 

5^ candies 

Copraht White, Coco- Nut 1 


Red Onions 

IJ tulam 

Kernelf - - J 


Manapar Cloth 

10 corget, or scores of pieces 

Ditto, Black 

10^ ditto 

Salt 

1.3000 dungallys (edangallics) 

Manueil 

2 ditto 

Oringna » 

140 moodahs (robins) 

Ditto Chuckoor 

4 mounds 



Karookar 

candy 



Ckefy or boiled Butter 

2 mounds 



Ginjaly, Oil of Sesamum 

2^^ ditto 



Coir, Coeo-Nut Cordage ^ 

59 candies 



Mats, Bamboo 

31600 



Iron 

I ^ candy 



Ckapingar, Sapan Wood j 

1 ditto 




(Signed) R. Cowahd, Collectoi. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1799. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

A 



Almonds 

. 

12 bundles 

Arrack 

- 

485 canadas 

Ditto 

- 

96i leaguers 

Ditto 

- 

31 casks 

Ditto 

- 

15 kegs 

Ditto 

- 

17^ cases 

Ditto 

- 

5 jars 

Ditto 

- 

21 pipes 

^juan Seed, an utnbeIli-\ 
ferous Plant / 

10^ candies 

Ditto 

- 

20 mounds 

Ditto. 

- 

52 bags 

Ditto 

- 1 

12 capals 

B 



Bengal Ric^e 

- 

59 bags 

Acte7-Nut 

- 

2 mounds 

Ditto 

• 

74,000 

Ditto 

. 

2 bags 

Qitto 

- ! 

300 bundles 


Quality. j 

Quantity. 

Bamboos 

. 

13,800 

Boots 


4 trunks 

Beef 

. 

4 casks 

Ditto 


4 kegs 

Bellows, Smiths 


2 

Bagcry, Grain of the Hol-'\ 
cus Spicatus J 

7 candies 

Ditto 


5 cappats 

Ditto 


2 mounds 

Ditto 


8 bags 

Blue Cloth 


[ 49cor,''ei, oricores 
\ of pieces 

Ditto 

Ditto 


5 pieces 

2 bales 

Ditto 


1 bundle 

Bamboo Mats 


208 corges 

Books 


46 

Ditto 

. 

1 chest 

Beer 

- 

2 chests 

Ditto 

. 

12 dozen 

Blankets 

- 

1 0 pieces 

Ditto . - 

- 

3 corges, or scores 

Brandy 

- 

4 chests 

Ditto 


kegs 
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Quality. 


Quantity. 

Brandy 


'•'14 dozen 

Ditto 

- 

2 casks 

Ditto 

_ 

29 cases 

Bottles of Ale 

_ 

1 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

_ 

1 hogshead 

Barley 

- 

2 casks 

Ditto 

- 

‘ 

Ditto 

- 

2 chests 

Brooms 

- 

100 

C 



Columba Arrack 


I 64 leaguers 

Ditto 


5 casks 

Ditto 


4 keg* 

Ditto 


7 pipes 

Ditto 


15000 bottles 

Cochin Arrack 


4 leaguers 

Ditto 


4 pipes 

Ditto 


2 casks 

Ditto 


92 bottle* 

Country Arrack 


4 leaguers 

Ditto 


1 10 pipes 

Ditto 


392 Canadas 

China Ware 


2 baskets 

Ditto 


8 chests 

Ditto 


707 

Country Bools 


5 pair 

Coco-Nuls 


104600 

Copper Pots 


37 bags 

Ditto 

- 

90 maunds 

Coinler Seed 


6815 edangaUics 

Ditto 


15 candies 

Ditto 


9 maunds 

Ditto 


5 cappats 

Ditto 


4 bags 

Corks 


6 ditto 

Ditto 


76 gross 

Ditto 


iOOO 

Ditto 


1 chest 

Coffee 


20 bags 

Ditto 

_ 

1 bundle 

Ditto 


26 maunds 

Cummin Seed 

. 

23 bags 

Ditto 

- 

40 maunds 

Claret 

> 

3 chests 

Ditto 


45 dozens 

Cotton Lace 


24 bundles 

Ditto 


40 pieces 

Cruet Stands 


2 

Cloves 


2 maunds 

Ditto 


1 

Culty C'rflffi, a kind of Pulse 

15 maunds 

Ditto 

- 

18 robins 

ChiUy Pepper, Capsicum 

235 candies 

Ditto 

- 

624 maunds 

Ditto 


4 bags 

Candles 

- 

2 bales 

Ditto 

. 

35 maunds 

Ditto 

. 

850 lbs. 

Canvas 

- 

•^'.6 bolts 

Coiry Coco-Nut Cordage 

19 ^ candies 

Ditto 

• 

lOi maunds 

Ditto 

" 

c2 


Quality. 


Cotton 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cherry Brandy 
Ditto 
Cheese 
Ditto 

Cards and Pomatum 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Country Mata 
Chinn Mats 
Common Cup* 

Combs 

Cutlery 

Ditto 

Chintz 

Country Bean* 
Chandro$e 
Ccmbla Mat 

D 

DhoU^ a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dorca, a kind of Muslin 
Dungari/y Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 


Europe Cloth 
Ditto 

Empty Bag* 


Flannel 

Ditto 

Frying Pan* 

G 

Vam, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

CiheCy or Boiled Butter 
Ditto 

CingeUjfy Oil of 5esaw«m 
Gun Powder 


Quantify. 


6 candies 
12 ntaunds 
22 bales 

1 box 

2 dozen 
5 boxes 
2 chests 

I box 

48 chodanat 
8 jar* 

660 paddoms 
1155 pots 
172 candies 
fSI dubers, or lea- 
\ them bags 

II cufy* 

186 csrge, or score 
122 pieces 
4 chests 

10 cargesy or score 

4 chests 

1 bundle 

5 corgesy or score 
j 15 robins 

5 bundles 
I2t ditto 


19 candies 
10 maundt 
5 edangalliet 
64 bags 
73 cappats 
2^ mounds 
8 ba^s 
14 pieces 

674 ^^OfgCy or score 
4 bundles 


I trunk 
1 chest 
3200 


1 bag 
4 pieces 
23 sets 


82 candies 
132 cappats 
90 bags 
20 bales 

€ \09 dappers, leather 

I bags 
314 ntaunds 

I I dappers 
1 bag 
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Quality. 


Quautity. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


(lun Powder 
(ilass Ware 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Gin 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Garlick 
Ditto 
, Ditto 
Ditto 
Ginger 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ganjah, or dry flowers and \ 
Leaves of Hemp J 
Ditto 


1 barrel 
12 dozen 
10 chests 

2 boxes 
244 cases 
5 chests 

1 leaguer 
18 bags 
4 baskets 
candies 
4 cappats 

1 candi/ 

2.5| mounds 

2 bundles 

T 5 ditto 

10 mounds 


H 


Handkerchiefs 

Hams 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hira Cassi/y a Dye 
Hempt that is of Crotolafia 
Juncea 
Ditto 


Hats 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hooka Snakes 
Hock 


5 corgeSf or score 
2 boxes 
27 chests 
2 cases 

5 mounds 

60 ditto 

37 lbs. 

6 chests 
1 box 

1 trunk- 
183 

I chest 
dozen 


Lamps 

Lemon Juice 

Lutestring 

Ditto 

Long Drawers 
Leather 
Lisbon Wine 


i M 

.Madeira Wine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Malmsey Wine 
Ditto 

Medicine, Europe 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, Malabar 

Manapar Onions 

Mowrah 

Ditto 

Mustard 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mung, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Melhtf Seedt Fenugre^ 
i)itto ditto 


3 chests 
24 bottles 

1 piece 
3 chests 

1 1 corgesy or score 
16 I ditto 

2 quarter casks 


1 12 casks 
4 boxes 

39 chests 
4| pipe* 

1 60 dozen 
8 chests 

3 boxes 

1 dozen 
2 J boxes 
5^ mounds 

4 bundles 
I i pipe 

2 leaguers 
2 dozen 

8 bags 

40 robins 
25 ditto 
2 bags 

2 cappats 
4 candies 
1 candjf 
7 bags 


N 


I 


Iron 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ink Powder 
Ditto ditto 
Jagorjf 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


30 bars 
289 pieces 
4 mounds 
10 bundles 
3 dozen 
38^ candies 
1 1 mounds 
87 pots 

<4 dappers, or lea- 
I ther bags 
6 bags 
10 bales 


JV'eiijiy or Rice in the Husk 

pitto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

dSTellika PhyllantkuoEinbliea 

Nutmegs 

Ditto 

JV'ackeni/, the grain of thei 
Cynosurus Corocanua J 
Needles and Pins 
.N'ankins 
Ditto 
Nail# 

Ditto 


254,000 edangalKos 

9330 parahs 

22 robins 

S31 bags 

1 1 85 edangallies 

1 bundle 

67 lb. 

165 robins 

24 papers 
5 chests 

1 1 1 i corgety or score 
1 cask 
1 maund 


K 

Kismisa, or small Raisins 
Ditto 

Kascas., Poppy Seed 


L 

Looking Glasses 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Linseed Oil 


62 snaunds 
I bag 
3 ditto 


1 dozen 

144 corge, or score 

2 l^ndles 

Albs. 


Opium 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Onions 

Ditto 

( Ditto 
Ditto 


3 bundles 
114 maunds 
65 Seers 

4 bags 
204 candies 

5 mounds 
20 cappats. 
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Quality. 

Quantity. 

P 



Port Wine 


6 quarter casks 

Paper 


198} ream 

Ditto 


9 chests 

Ditto 


200 sheets 

Pomatum 


2 cases 

Peppermint 


3} dozen 

Pickles 


38 boxes 

Ditto 


1 chest 

Ditto 


4 cases 

Ditto 


6 mounds 

Piece Goods 

- 

3 chests 

Ditto 


4 boxes 

Ditto 


2390 corgest or score 

Ditto 


44 bundles 

Ditto 


283 ditto 

Ditto 


11,823 pieces 

Ditto 


8 bags 

Powder Horns 


1} dozen 

Pur pel Cloth 


20 pieces 

Pep|>cr 


4} candies^ 

Pen Knives 


1} dozen 

Paint of Sorts 


7 kegs' 

Ditto ditto 


} mound 

Perfumery 


id chests 

Ditto 


5 boxes 

Pale Ale 


2 casks 

Ditto 


2 kegs 

Ditto 


2 chests 

Paint Brushes 


2 dozen 

R 



Rum 


2 chests ; 

Ditto f 

Rice 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rose Water 


20 cases 

6934 robins 

422 bags 

20000 edangalliea 

350 bundles 

Sihpadva 

37 bottles 

Razors 


2 dozen 

Rosin 


1} candtf 

Ditto 


8 cappata 

S 



Soap 


6 bolts 

Ditto 


3442 pieces 

Ditto 


143} mauntf* 

Ditto 


too bags 

Ditto 


2} corgesTf or score 

Sundry Articles 


3 chests 

Sago 

Shoes 


1 

89 corgeSt or sc^rtfr 

Ditto 


14 pieces 

Ditto 


2 chests 

Ditto 


1 dozen 

Ditto 


1 box 


Qiulitf. 


Salt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Small Cups 
Ditto Jars 
Sindjf Salt 
Saucers 
Shot 
Ditto 
iSadlery 
Ditto 
Saddle 
Seriekar- 
Shawls 
Shirts 
Ditto 

Sinamon (Cinnamon) 
Spying Glasses 
Scissars 
Sweet Oil 


Tooth Powder 

Tea 

Ditto 

Table Cloths 

Tobacco 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tent Lace 

Thread 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Turmcrick 

Ditto 

Table Sheds 

Tamarinds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DHto 

DHto 

Ditto 

Tape 

Twine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tooth Pick Cases 
Tt»wsers 
Tin Ware 
Tongues 


Quantity; 


4 candiet 
1 6 maunda 

34 cappata 
8000 edangalliea 

1 9 candien 

35 mounds 
37 baskets 

210 bags 
177 tubs 
4 baskets 
25 

22 cappata 
2 dozen 
20 bags 

2 kegs 

1 trunk 

3 chests 

1 piece 
55 pieces 

19} corges, or score 

211 pieces 
5^ maunda 

4 

2 dozen 
1 ditto 


1 dozen 
1 ditto 

4 chests 
21 

1 1^ candies 

I box 

85^ mounds 
8049 bundles 
239 bales 

8 bags 
129 chipms. 
1^ maunda 
1000 skeins 
10 bags 

3^ Iba. 

3i candiea 
53^ maunda 

9 pairs 

65 mounds 
73} candies 

I I cappata 
33 bundles 
30 bales 
55 bags 

1 4 bundles 
39 maunda 

2 bags 

1 bundle 

3 dozen 

5 ditto , 

1 chest 

1 cask 
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Qual ity . 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quautity. 

Tutanague 

Ditto 

Tea Cup# and Saucer* 

V 

Vinegar 

Ditto 

U 

Ured, a kind of Pulse 

2 mounds 

20 pieces 

9 sots 

1 dozen 

1 case 

230 edangailies 

W 

Wheat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wax Candles 

Ditto 

Wooden Dishes 

Ditto 

Wafer Stamps 

332 bags 

73J candies 

22^ mounds 

500 lbs, 

1 box 

23 j corge, or score 

41 pair 

1 dozen 

Cannanore, 

3 1st December, 1799. 


(Signed) Bri 

. Hodgsox, 

C. Mr. 

ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January f» 3 1st December, 1800. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 


A 

Almond* 

Ditto 

J)itlo 

Amanick Oil 
A nee Bans 
AJvant Seed of an 
ferous Plant 
Ditto 

A rial Cinnabar 
Anjengo Arraek 
Ditto 
Arrack 
Ditto 


T bag* 

% cappals 
6 mounds 
4 jars 
4 pieces 

39 bags 
1 robin 
I mound 
3 leaguers 
19 casks 
1 leaguer 
‘ 14 casks 


Bamboo Mats 

Boots 

Ditto 

Bengal Piece Goods 


Ditto 

Beaten Rice 
Ditto 
Blankets 
Be/c/-Nuts 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Blue Doties^ a Cotton 
Blue Cloth 
Benjamin 


Cloth 


lOOj corge, or score 
1 box 

1 trunk 

2 bundles 

1 1 4S pieces 
29 robins 
450 edangailies 
76 pieces 
1 bale 
9 pullon 

21 maundt 18 lb$. 
13,200 
21 robins 
59 pieces 

9 corge, or score 

10 chests 


I Bamboos 
Barley 

Bengal Soft Sugar 
Broad Cloth 
Ditto 

Brass Lamp 
Ditto 

Bottp Wood, perhaps yUi\ 
or Black Wood | 

Brass Pots 
Ditto 
Beer 
Ditto 
Blue 

Boat Cloak 
Bepo Oil 
Bamboya 
Brandy 
Ditto 


3900 
2 kegs 
98 bags 

1 piece 

7 1 yards 
1 

. I bag 
S2 candies 

1 1 bags 

1 1 lbs. 

12 hogsheads 
20 dozen 

5 mounds 

6 pieces 

2 jars 

2 mounds 
1 2 chests 
2 quarter casks 


C 

Country Mats 
Cateha Cloth 
Ditto 
Ditto 

China Hams 
Ditto 

Copper Pot# 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cummin Seed 
Ditto 

Country Shoes 


34 corge, or score 
37 pieces 
14 bundles 
1 10 bales 
1 chest 
1 box 
^1 chest 
8 bags 
1 4 mounds 
1 36 bags 
j 1 mound 
10 corge, or score 
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Qaality. 


Quantity. 


Colt Lace, a kind of Tape 

f 'oir, or Coco-Nut cordage 

Ditto 

Chintz 

Ditto 

Cutlery 

Chart dr ooxe 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cotton 

Ditto 

Caniphirc 

Ditto 

Carla > - 
Catcheria . 

Cointer Seed 
Dll to 

China Suminerlicads, Um-\ 
bruliaii - / 

Chajialiumah Handkefrhiefs 
Cassia Laurus 
Chana Cram, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

China Ilaadkcrchiefa 

Chellas 

ComiUis 

Cochin Arrack 

Dido 

Chicicnci/ Crfel-^ \it 
Dfllo - ^ - 

Ditto - ' - 

Ditto 

Coiinlry Twine 
Cotton 

Country Coinbj 
Ditto Chaltums 
Copra, or Dried Coco-Nut ) 
Kernels - J 

Chinn Wax 
Coriander Seed 
(hina flowered Sattla 
Canvas 
Cloth 
t'andles 
Ditto 

Coco-Nuls 
Country Thread 
Chiilii Pepper, Capsicum 
Ditto 

Ditto - • 

Coco-Nut Oil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Castor Oil - 

Cultrt Cram, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

Cherry Brandy 
Claret 

Confectionary 

Cheese 


, S^bundles 
200 ditto 

6 candies 

9 corge, or score 
5 pieces 

1 chest 
16 bales 
5 ba^s 
30 cappats 
5 chests 

20 tnaunds 

21 hales 

19 bundles 
1 box 

1 chest 

34 corge, or score 

7 candies 
3 bags 

1 02 edangatlies 
12 

120 pieces 
17 ditto 

20 candies 
50 bags 

1 6 pieces 
3 dilt« 

2 bales 

10 leaguers 

8 casks 

3 candies 

5 maunis 

9 robins 

6 bales 

5 maunds 
18 bundles 
20 corge, or score 
900 

10 maunds 

5 chests 

230 edangallics 
1 bundle 
3 ditto 
1 piece 
3 boxes 
1 chest 
154,100 

1 bag 

2 ditto 
iiOphards 

3 maunds 

4 skins 

6 jars 
409 paddas 
65 maunds 

2^ maunds 
42 bags 
42 robins 
2 chests 
ditto 
2 boxes 
8 ditto 


Qaality. 


Corks 

Copper Sheets 
ICootnps, a kind of Cloth, 
Silk and Cotton 


Quantity. 


1 bag 
5 maunds 

^ 59 pieces 


D 


Dry Dales 

Ditto 

Ditto 


^ Dungarp, Cloth 
Ditto 

Doolies, Cloth 
Dry Ginger 
! Ditto 

Doll, Split Pcaie 
! Cytisus Cajan 
Ditto 
Ditto 


of the 


38 cappats 
15 bags 
15 maunds 
67 pieces 
\Ocorge, or score 
82 pieces 
114^ maunds 
10 bundles 
32 pharos 

90 maunds 
100 measures 


G 


Glass Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Grarn Jfoong, a kind of '1 
Pulse - J 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ganjah, Dry Flowers and*! 

Leaves of Hemp j 

Ditto 

Googaf, a kind of Incense 

Ginger 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ghee, Boiled Butter 
Ditto 

Gram, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Garlick 

Ditto 

Gingham, a Cotton Cfoth 

Ditto 

Gin 

Ditto 


1 box 
6 chests 

1 case 

22 cappats 

18 robins 
11 bundles 

44 ditto 

1^ maund 
9 maunds 

2 candies 
3^ maunds 
15 bundles 

17 dapper Sy or skint 
8 pots 
5 candies 
5 maunds 
ITi ditto 
5 bags 
280 pieces 
2 bundles. 

37 cases 

2 chests 


H 


Hooka Snakes 

Kemp, Crotolaria Juncea 

Hats 

Ditto 

Handkerchiefs 
Hair Powder 


1 bundle 

2 candiesr 
1 chest 

3 boxes 

1 8 piecea 
3 dozen 


1 


Jagory 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


43 bundles 
500 Ihs. 

5 pots 
I ^ candy 
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Quality. 


Quratity* 


'Quality. 


Jai^ory 

Ditto 

Iron Gridles 

Iron Gridle Spoons 

Ditto 


K 

Knicob, Silk Cloth 


19 maunds 
4 bags 
10 

1 bundle 

1 7 J corgct or score 


I piece 


Pine Apple Cheeses 
Pantaloons 
Pickles 
Ditto 
i Pale Beer 
Ditto 

Painted Red Pearls 
Pots of Spear 
I Paddy y Rice in the Husk 
i Ditto 


L 


R 


Rum 

Ditto 

Rice 

Ditto 

Ramnath Cloth 

Raisins 

Ditto 


Lanthorns 

Lutestrings 

M 

Manmpar Clotb 
■■ ■ - Onions 

Medicine 
Ditto 

Madeira Wine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mungy a Pulse, Pkateolus 
Mungo 
Ditto 

Mustard Oil 

Methy Seed, Fenugreek 
Ditto 

N 


O 

Opium 

Oil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

Onions 

Ditto 


P 

Perfumery 

Pomatum 

Pedrum 

Paulghaut, Piece Goods 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plates, China 
Ditto 


2 sets 
4 pieces 


[119 bundles 

2 maund$ 

1^ candy 
1 bundle 
i chest 
3^ pipes 
7 dozen 

16 cappats 

3 bags 
1 jar 
80 bags 
1 mtumd 


1 bundle 
77 1| chodana 
59 pots 
350 cooties 
1 8 dappers, or skins 
1 0 maunds 
4^ ditto 
3 bags 


4 boxes 
1 ditto 
3^ maunds 
4673 pieces 
1 chest 
8 bales 
42 bundles 
150 pieces 
35| corge, or score 


S 


Stockings 


Shirts 


Sugar 


Ditto • 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Sugar Candy 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Saddy 


Soap 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Shoes 


Sinimon (Cinnamon) 


^hellas Cloths 


Silk Piece Goods 


Sadlcry 


Ditto 


Salt 


Shark Pius 


Ditto 


Sindy Salt 


Ditto 


Stationery 


' Sural ToDacco 


Surat Gram, a kind of Pulse 

$aSron 

. 

^having Boxes 

. 

Sauce, Fish 

> 

Sundries 

- 

Ditto 


j^neakers 

- 



Nelly, Rice in the Husk 
Ditto 

Nachany, a Grain 
Nankins 
Ditto 
Ditto 

JV'ilackayfruM of WitEmblica\ 


385 robins 
370,536 edangalltes 
60 robins 

1 chest 

l5 corgcy or score 
fS bundles 

2 ditto 


Quantity. 


10 

4 pieces 
3 cases 

1 box 
1^ chest 

5 casks 

80 corge, or score 

6 

1675 edangallicn 

2 bundles 


1 pipe 

8 leaguers 
4909 robins 
850 dozen 

2 boxes 
1 chest 

3 cappats 


1 chest 

6 corge, or score 
14 bags 
3 tubs 
50 maunds 

14 chests 
9 boxes 

15 tubs 

2 chests 

174 corge, or score 

2 bags 
380 pieces 
60 maunds 

3 chests 

5 maunds 
17 pieces 
30 ditto 
I box 

1 chest 

2100 eiangallies 
1 1| maunds 
1700 pieces 
6J candies 
6000 dozen 

2 boxes 

1 bundle 
88 candies 

2 maunds 

3 

2 kegs 

1 bag 

2 boxes 
550 


3 chests 
3 pots 
5 maunds 
8 lbs. 
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3WV 


Quality. 

Qantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Towray a Pulse 


I robin 

u 


Tongues 


9 kegs 


Tiirraerick 

Ditto . 


2( candies 

51 robins 

Vred GraiHy a kind of Pulse 

14 robins 

Ditto 

Ditto 


81^ maunds 

4 bundles 

W 


Tobacco 


1 chest 

Wafers 

1 box 

Ditto 


260 chippons 

Wooden Dishes 

40 pieces 

Ditto 


13,669 bundles 

69 bales 

Wheat 

65 cappals 

Ditto 

; 1 

Ditto 

161 bags 

Ditto 


candies 

Ditto 

9^ bundles 

Ditto 


52 maunds 

Wine 

I chest 

Tape 


23 rolls 

Whips, of sorts 

5 

Twine - 

i 

8 maundi 

Vermillion 

1 bundle 


Errors cxccptcd, 


Cannanore, 

31s^ December j 1800. 


(Signed) Kri. lloDtJSov, 

C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from Jst January to 31st December, 1799. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

A 


Arrack 

364 ienguers 

Ditto 

1 6 kegs 

Ditto 

150 bottles 

Aniseed 

1 chest 

Jjuan, Seed of an umbel- \ 
liferous Plant / 

5 bags 

Ditto 

2 maunds 

Almonds 

1 bale 

B 


Be<e/-Nut 

12 candies 

Ditto 

17 maunds 

Ditto 

2000 

Brandy 

7 chests 

Beer 

9 dozen 

Barley 

i box 

Bottles, Empty 

Budgerj/y a Grain 

660 

2 bundles 

Bomblos (Dried Fish) - 

60 ditto 

Blue Dutpy Cotton ^oth 

11 corgSy or score 

Blue Scarlet Cloth 

6 pieces 

C 

ChuratSy Tobacco roBed, 1 
for Smoking J 

4000 

Cotton 

12 bags 

Ditto 

27 bales 

Ditto 

24 maunds 

VOLs rii. 


Quality. 


Coco-Nuts 

Ditto 

Cointer Seed 
Country Mats 

Comblams, Country Blankets 
Ckelty Pepper, Capsicum 
Cardamums 

Chilly Pepper, Capsicum 
China Bowls 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Cummin Seed 
Ditto 

Coir Rope of Coco-Nut > 
Husks I 

Cheese 
Cotton Rope 
Coffee 
Ditto 
Canvas 
China Ware 
Ditto 

China Sweetmeats 
Copper Pols 
[Ditto 


D 


Dholl, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Dktes 

Ditto 


d 


Quanllty. 


I candy 
2.1900 

H5 edangallies 
400 

1 050 pieces 
7 bags 

6 maunds 
22^ ditto 
2400 

7 pots 
4 bags 

3 maunds 

i maund 

84 lbs. 

7 ^ maunds 

1 box 

2 maunds 
15 pieces 
2 chests 

4 dozen 
2 jars 

5 bags 

224 maunds 


9 candies 
;M) bags 
candies 
V.5 maunds 
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Dates 

Ditto 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


4 bundles 
2 cappats 


G 


(lit! 

Gram, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Clarlirk 

Ditto 

Ganja, Dried Flowers and 
Loaves of Hemp 
Ghee, or boiled Butter 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Glass Ware 
Gloucester Cheese 


53 cases 
18 bags 
34 candies 

5 mounds 
2 candies 

6 mounds 

7 bundles 

34 dappers 
1 candy 
17^ mounds 
1 chest 
1 2 ditto 


H 

Ilinfr, or Asafeetida 

Hams 

Bitto 

Hooka- Snakes 
Hals and Hosiery 


4 bottles 
1 candy 

1 chest 

2 

1 2 chests 


Quality. 


Quantity, 


N 


Nankins 

Ditto 

Nelly, Rice in the Husk 
Ditto 


58 corge, or score 
1 5 pieces 
4 robins 

1 2800 cditngallies 


Onions 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Opium 

Ditto 


O 


6 cappats 
27 bags 
27 candies 
13 mounds 
1 bag 
1 bundle 


P 


Pepper 
Ditto 
Paper 
Port Wine 
Pantaloons 
Piece Goods 
Ditto 
Ditto 


32 candies 
13 mounds 
66^ reams 
9 dozen 

1 2 corge, or score 
4050 pieces 
69|^ bundles 
92 corge, or score 


I 


R 


iron 

Ditto 

Jagory 

Dilto 

Ditto 

Dilto 

Ironmongery 

Ditto 

Jackets 


K 

Knives 


h 

{.rather 

Limes 


M 

Hung, a kind of Puke 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Madeira 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Moodra 

Mustard Seed 

Ditto 

Metty Seed, Fetmgreek 


3 candies 
1 mounds 
to pots 
14 bundles 
1 candy 
9^ mounds 
10 chests 

1 box 

2 corge, or score 


Rose Water 

Rice 

Rum 

Rum Shrub 
Red Camblys 
Raisins 
Ditto 
Ditto 

8 


li corge, or score 


t4^ corge, or score 
1 buudio 


28 bags 
5 candies 
5 mounds 
3i pipes 

8 chests 
39i dozen 
10 robins 

1 bag 

9 mounds 

2 ditto 


Sandal Wood 

Salt 

Ditto 

Sindy Salt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shoes 

Ditto 

Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ShirU 

Summerheads, Umbrellas 

Sundry 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Soap 

Ditto 

Stationery 

Surat Tonacco 


1 bottle 
2067 robins 
4 pipes 

2 boxes 

2 corge, or score 
4 cappats 
8 candies 
15 mounds 


7 pieces 
7 bales 

22600 edangallies 

2 bundles 

6 cappats 

3 maunds 
1 chest 

41i corge, or score 

7 bundles 
43 bags 
4d candies 

1 mound 

17 corge, or score 

2 ditto 
1 trunk 

17 bundles 
1 case 
450 loaves 
22 bags 
1 chest 
candies 
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Quality. 


Quantify. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

T 

Tea 

Ditto 

- 

1 box 

23 chests 

V 

Vinegar 

7 bottles 

Ditto 

Tortoise Shells 


15 lbs, 

1 maund 

Ured, a kind of Pulse 

96 bags 

Ditto ditto 

Twine 

Ditto 

Tutanague 

Tamarinds 


4 rbs. 

3 bundles 

7^ maunds 

4 pieces 

2 candies 

W 

Wheat 

1 15 bags 

Ditto 


17 maunds 

Ditto 

45 J candies 

Ditto 


7 bundles 

Ditto 

' 5 maunds 

Tobacco 


62 ditto 

■V ax Candles 

2 chests 

Ditto 

. 

1 2 candies 

Ditto 

2 maunds 

Ditto 

- 

33 maunds 

Ditto 

34 lbs. 


Errora excepted, 

Cannanort, (Signed) Bhi. Hodgson, 

December, 1799. C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1800. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


A 


C 


Jjuan^ Seed of an umbel- 
liferouf Plant 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Arrack 
Almonds 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


} 


1 1 cand^ 

4 maundt 
14 bags 
4 casks 
25 maunds 
1 jar 
I bag 
1 cappat 


B 

Bengal Piece Goods 
.Bc/c?-Nut 
Boots 
Barley 
Beer 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Blue Dotji, Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 
Blue 

Brass Pots 
Benjamin 
Ditto 

Brucea (Brushes 1) 

Brandy 


1 55 pieces 
2^ mauadt 
34 pair 
1 bundle 
7 casks 
38 dozen 
i leaguer 
59 pieces 
S3 corge, or score 

5 maunda 

6 

1 chest 
1^ maund 
1 chest 
3 ditto 

(12 


Confectionary 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Ditto 

Cointer Seed 

Camphire 

Cotton 

Ditto 

Chandroise 

Curtain Cloth 

Chilly Pepper, Capsicum 

Columbo Arrack 

Ditto ditto 

Cadys 

Cochin Shoes 
Chella Clolh 
China Jhocs 
Chints 
Copper Pots 

China Summerbeads, Um-\ 
brellas) / 

Comblica, Country Blankets 
Ditto 

I Cot Lace, a kind of Tape 

I China Ware 

Ditto 

[Ditto 

China Paper 


2 pots ’ 

1 2 paddas 
50 cooties 
31 bags 
) maund 

6 candies 9^ maunds 
40 bundles 

2 bales 
2 pieces 
84 maunds 
15 leaguers 
SO gallons 
20 pieces 

7 corge, or score 
67 pieces 

1 chest 
938 pieces 

40 maunds 

1 bundle 

IJcsrge, or score 
I bundle 

4 ditto 
30 chests 
1 basket 

5 dozen 

41 quires 
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Quality. 


Quantity. 


Qwlity. 


Qittotity. 


Country Medicine 

Country Thread 

Country Twine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coco-Nut* 

Combla Mass (Fish) 
Ditto ditto 

Coffee 
Ditto 


5 bag* 

19/*#. 

1 bundle 
1^ maund 
4 lbs. 

19700 

60500 piece* 
26 bundles 

6 chest* 

6 mounds 


K 

Knive* and Forks 
L 

Leather Gloves 
Large Nail# 

Lime Pickle* 
Ditto 


6 dozen 


1 dozen 
225 
1 6 jars 
200 


D 

Dry Coco-Nuts 

DupattSf a Cotton Cloth 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dimity 

Dholl, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

Dungarpi a Cotton Cloth 


5 bags 

6 corge, or score 
37 cappats 

3 candies 
71 bales 
20 bundles 
16 pieces 
141 maurids 
1 bag 

15 corge., or score 


E 


M 

Melhp Seed, Fenugreek 
an carp 
•Mowdah 
Manapar Cloth 
Ditto 

Madeira Wine 
Ditto 


1 maund 

2 chests 
9 ditto 
57^ bundle* 
34 pieces 

3 cnestsv 
\ pipe 


I -N 

\ J^ankins - 

Nutmegs 

NeUpt Rice in the Hqsk 


54 pieces 
12 lbs, 

2500 edangalliet 


Europe Cloth 
Ditto, Chints 
Empty Bottlss 
Europe Twine 
Ditto Thread 


G 


6 pieces 
9 ditto 
109 dozen 
2 bundles 
6 lbs. 


Opium 

Orni/t Gold Thread 

Onions 

Ditto 

Oil 


19 tbo. 

5 pieces 
7 candies 
3 bags 

i 13 duppers, or skins 


^ingkamsf a Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 

Gram-, a kind of Fubc 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Gin 

Ditto 

Glass Ware 

Ghee, Boiled Butter 

Ditto 


H 

Hooka-Snakes 

Horse-Shoes 

Hams 

Hats 

Handles 

Handkerchiefs 


I 


2 corge, or score 
8 pieces 
500 edangalliet 
1^ candy 
28 bags 
10 chests 
2 cases 
IS chests 

43 duppera, or ekiiM 

2 puls 


1 chest 
10 pair 
15 chests 
3 

10 bundles 

2 pieces 


P 

Piece Goods 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Portuguese Paper 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Padlocks 
i*alighat Tobacco 
Ditto Piece Goods 
Perfumery 
Pins 

Port Wine 
Pickles 


I R 

Rice 

Ditto 

Hazucs 

Rum 


laaryi Cotton Cloth - 
iron. Brass (Bar* ?) 

Jack VVood, Artoca^Ut 
Issence (Incense?) 


3 pieces 
2 candies 
25 pieces 
maund 


M Super ^tn 
flSurat Tobacco 


8 corge., or score 
|37idiUo 
671 pieces 
2 chests 
, 128 reams 
5 quires 
1 15 dozen 
2 bales 
200 pieces 
2 boxes 

1 bundle 

2 chests 
2 cases 


500 edangalKes 
15.42 rotiitt 
.30 dozen 
T chest 


LS pieces 

j 3 candies \ mai^/sd 
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Quality. 


QMaatity. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Surat Tobacco 
Soap • !- 

Silver Epaulettes 
South Cloth 
Sandal Wood 
Saddy 

Sugar - - I 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Glass (SpyingGfiasses) 
Sugar Candy 
Ditto 
Stationery 

Sundry Europe Articles 
Scissars 
Salt - 

Ditto 

Stockings « 

Salmon 

.Shot 

Silk HandkcrehieCs 


9 bundles 
274 bags 
I pair 

3 pieces 
14325 ditto 
388 ditto 
16 chests 

5 candies 3 maunds 
1 8 bags 

7 

10 chests 
15 tubs 
3 chests 

6 ditto 
3 dozen 
1 bale 

7 cappais 
1 trunk 

1 cag 

2 bags 
I piece 


T 

Tobacco 

Ditto 


[l candy 5 uuKunfis 
193 bundles 


Tobacco 

Turbands 

Taffetas 

Ditto 

Turmerick 


V 

Xflm Seed 

Vinegar 

Ditto 


W 

Wax Candles 
Ditto 

Wine Glasses 

ff^elery 

Wheat 

Wine and Claret 


38 cappats 
20 pieces 
I corgCy or score 
15 pieces 
8 maunds 


4 bags 
[ 2 chests 
3 casks 


1 chest 
34 maunds 
\ 1 chest 
1 1 ditto 
Si candties 
[2 chests 


Cannanore^ 

Slst December, 1800 . 


Errors excepted, 

(Signed) Bri. Hodgson, 

C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by LAND, 
from Jst January to SUt December, 1799 . 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Qualify. 

T 

Quantity. 

A 

Almonds 

28 maunds 

(Tii/Iy Pepper, Capsicum 

C anga 

Cloves 

30 mamds 

Si corges, or score 

4 lbs. 

B 

C 

1000 

D 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DhoU, a kind of Pulse 
JJoria, a Colton Cloth 

8 i candies 

79 maunds 

24 bales 

1 0 maunds 

2 piecea 

Caddy 

Coco-Nut 

Cotton 

Ditto 

Coco-Nul Oil - - 

Catcha Cloth 

Hamblks, Indian Blankets 

14 pieces 

1200 

|30 maunds 

14 bags 

22 paddams 
lOi pieces 
j5 corge, or score 

G 

Garlic 

^'ram, a kind of Pulse 
Ganjah, Dried Flowers and 1 
Leaves of Hemp / 

5i maunds 

5 ditto 

14 bundles 
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Quality. | 

1 

Quantity. 

Ganjah, Dried Flowers and 1 

96 Iba. 

Leaves of Hemp j 


Glass Ware 

1 box 

Ditto 

1 chest 

H 


Hats 

1 chest 

Handkerchiefs 

IT pieces 

IJing, or Asafoetida - 

•i maun da 

I 


Jagory 

1 bag 

K 


Kiasemis, Raisins 

candy 

Ditto 

10 tnaunda 

M 


Mung, a kind of Pulse 

16 maunda 

Mustard Seed 

4 ditto 

Maniary, Beads 

3 boxes 

Ditto 

2 chests 

Ditto 

1 bag 

N 


A^ankina •• 

10 pieces 

Nails 

\\ maunda 

O 


Opium 

Alba, 


Quality. 

Quantity. 


P 



Post Paper 


. 

19^ ream 

Ditto 

- 


1 bundle 

Piece Goods 

- 

2104 pieces 

Ditto 

R 


29 bundles 

Raisins 


- 

4 bundles 

Ditto 

- 

- 

14^ maunda 


S 



Sugar 

- 


candiea 

Ditto 

. 


4 maunda 

Salt 

- 


12 bags 

Ditto 

• 


7 87 00 edangalliea 

Shirts 

- 


4 corge^ or score 

Soap 

- 


195 pieces 

Ditto 

- 


3 bags 

Shoes 

. 


2 corge^ or score 

Scissars 

. 


3 dozen 

Surat Gram 
Pulse 

» a 

kind of 

3 bags 

Saddy 

• 

- I 

1 piece 

Sindy Salt 

T 


5 maunda 

Tobacco 

. 

. 

25^ maunda 

Tamarinds 


- 

1 candy 

Ditto 

- 

- 

6 maunda 

Tatton 

- 

• 

3 pieces 


W 



Wax Candles 

- 

1 box 


Errors excepted, 

(Signed) Bri. Hodgson, 

C. Mr. 


Cannanore, 
slit JDecemherj 1799. 
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ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by LAND, 
from 1st January to 3Ist December, 1800. 


a Cloth 

Doti^ary, a Colton Cloth 


Country Medicines - 2 bags 

Com or /wrfian Blankets I corge, or score 
Coco-Nut Gil . 50 cool^/8 

Chella ~ -3 pieces 

Cotton . . 39^ maundi 

Comblieif ox Indian Blankets 10 pieces 
Camphire - ^ maund 

Ctttcha Cloth . t bales 


I maund 
.14 cappatf 
1 maund 
3 candiei 
33 bales 


Manapar Cloth 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


Suramerheads (Umbrellas) 

Salt 

Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Scissars 

Soap 


57 pieces 
8 bundles 
6 corge, or score 


li cotge, or score 
1 ,03,0080 edangalUfS 
j 6 cappals 
I 7i inannds 
I 9 tubs 
3 dozen 
1 maund 


Turpentine Oil 


Cannanorf, 

3Ut December, 1800. 


Errors excepted, 


(Signed) 


Bill. Hodcsox, 

C. Mr. 
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A*AYNGARf or Sri Vaishnavanti a sect. See 
Brdkrnan. 

Abrrcromby, Sir Robert, his invasion of 
Mysore^ li. 95, 108, 121. 

Ab/tiri or AbhirUy an Indian dynasty, iii. 9^, 

112 . 

Abvacuw, the mineral called Mica. See Mica. 
Accomniodfitioii for iruvellers. Sei' Chaturavty 
Choultry. Cvtfi/j Inn, and i. 2, 10, II 15, 
274. n. 175, 182, 185, 418. lii. 46'5, 466. 
Acsaya Muttadu Coiity or rod, a measure of 
Irnvtli, i. 195. 

Adaiiaad, icsidence of the chief Namhurif ii. 
423. 

Adn a Rdjds, iii. 475. 

Aui Parameswara, a god of the JainaSy iii. 77* 
AducOy li \illagc servant, calledalso Tarugara, 
which see. 

Aduva, a m^'rtgage ; Adiivacara, a mortgagee. 
See ISIortiiKgc. 

Ady. <'!■ Malabar foot, a measure of lengih, 
j. 6. ii. 208. 

Agave x'hip’tra L. a plant from which 
coidage is made, i. 36. 

Agraruni, a village possessed by BrdhwanSy ii, 

352. iii. 63. 

Agiicultnrc, bee Hanks, CanlcjConUige, Corn, 
llry-fivld, Fal'ow, I'urms, (lard n, iiigh- 
liind, lirigaliun, Low-land, Manure, ()il, 
Vaslurc, rioughing,Pulsc. .Sei vaiUs Sl.ivcs, 
Sugai, rerraces, W ages, W'atered-land. 
Agriculture, state of at 

Aiigada-puiam, \\. 442, &:c. 

An}»/afaj,a, ii. 33.1. 

Bhaudt.i Kudal, ii. 21 6. 

Carcul/a. iii. 84. 

Cointhdurc, ii. 253. 

Color, i. 279. 

JDarapuram, ii. 311. 

Eroduy ii. 288. 

IJiidcdy-pifia.ui llaiga, iii. 139. 
Maahu-giri, i. 363. 

Ma/ingy, li. 1 56. 

Mungalvrcy iii. 33. 

VOL. HI. 


Agriculture, state of at 

Nala-rdyaiiu-pallyamy ii. 229. 

Pafachy, ii. 3 19. 

Pa/igluify ii. 364. 

Priyn-patianay ii. 98. 

St rittgapularhy i. 83, 125, 

Shduwui. ii. 396. 

Siroy i. 401. 

Tripurayh. 278. 

Agriculture, implements of. See Cart, Drill, 
Harrow, Hoe, Plank, Plough, Reaping- 
hook, JSudi/iy, Weeding-irun, S’oke. Also, 
i. 126. ii. 2'l8. lii. 48, 148, 234, 427. 

Agricultuie, imperfection of, i. 15, 30, 125, 
345. ii. 275. iii. 72. 

Almniuddy, a gold coin. See Mohur. 

Ajrlar. one of the petty ROjds of 'Ju/ax a, iii. 63. 

Alasunduy a kind of pulse. See Dolichos cats- 

A/ctris nervosa, a plant of which cordage is 
made, i. 192. 

AliguttOy iii. 338. 

Alitigaroy a village servant, who measures the 
coin,i. 270. 

Almunnc. Ranch an s:a. Also, ii. 528. 

Aloe; a plant from which fences and cordage 
are made. See Agave. 

Alaiiibndy, a town, ii. 186. 

yJniuraiit/ius farinijerus Roxb. a plant cul- 
tivated, li. 427. 

Aiiiaia-uatiy a river, ii. 300, 301. 

Annir Lsya, tbe last day of the moon, which 
most IJ Indus celebrate as a fast in honour of 
their deceased p irenls, i. 338, 

And>oor, iii. 462. 

yj/rnfilui , the chief officer of the district called 
a 'J'afiic in Mysore, i. 82. 

a dam ami cumd for carrying water 
fiom a river to irngaie the fields, bee 
C.imtI. 

A/ia-giri, i i. 382. 

.itKiiiundt, part ul the city of Vijaya-naoara. 
S« e t 'ljaya-nagara, and I'aiuna, iii. 96. 
97, 112. 
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Anamalu, a kind of pulse. See Dolickos 
Lablab. 

Ananda and his kinsmen kings in India, iii. 
96 '. 

A/iavun KcJ/uru, iii. 463. _ 

Aiicola, iii. I76' 

Andhra or Jndrai/^ (he poetical dialect of the 
'J'clhfga nation; also the Sanscrit name for 
the nation itself. See Tclinga, and i. 253. 
iii. 90. 

Jndulay conday^ a place in Malabar ^ i. 4<)9' 

Anethina Sou'a Roxh. MS. a carminative 
seed cultivated, ii. l6'4. 

Angada puraniy a town of Malabar, ii. 434. 

Angaraca., a kingdom, ii. 200. 

Angara, a river of Canara, iii, 108. 

AngediTa, ']}]. 'J8. 

Ani Duelu, a copper coin with the impression 
of an elephant. See Vub. 

Ani-maUiya, town of Coimbetore, ii 331. 

— — — , a passage in the mountains 

between Coimbetore and Malabar, ii. 332. 

Apo godal, a town, ii. 226'. 

appearance of the country, and general state 
of cultivation and population between 
Madras, and the Ghats, or passages up the 
mountains, i. 1,5,8, 10,15,16,18, 19»23. 

Idem in the Mysore or Pat ana Rdyada, i. 37» 
41, 44, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 58, 82, 137, 
170, 190, 191, 265, 271, 272, 276, 310, 
.316, 342, 344, 357, 360, 398. ii. 2, 4, 15, 
16, 23, 24, 33, 34, 44, 58, 00, 63, 65, 68, 
69, SO, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 97, 118, 
129, 137, 142,146, 149, 150, 155, 156. iii. 
359, 363, 367, 375, 380, 382, 384, 38.9, 
392, 403, 405, 407, 409, 419, 422, 424, 
425, 431, 4 35, 457, 460, 46l, 462, 46'5. 

Idem, in the Nagara Rdijada, iii. 253, 259, 
283, 284, 286, 287, 238, 289, 292, 309, 
311, 313. 

Idem, in the Chafrakal Rdyada, iii. 330, 337, 
338, 343. 

Idem, in the dlstiicts belonging to the Company 
above the Eastern Ghats, i. 28, 29, 33. ii. 
164, 173, 175, 179, 181, I06, 285. 

Id(7n, \\\ the province of CWw//Wo/r, ii. 186, 
189, 1.92, 1.99, 226, 228, 235, 238, 244, 
24.5, 248, 249, 275, 278,282,286’, 287, 
291, 293,299, 301,307,318, 331, 

Idem, ill the pi fwince oi Malabar, \\. 346, 347, 
364, .387, 389, 3.00, 413, 419, 422, 432, 
434,460, 462, 470, 494, 496, 500, 501, 
.510, 514, 516, 517, 540, 544, 553, 555, 
^58, 559, 56.3, 56'5. 


Idem, in the province of Canara below the 
Ghats, \d. 1, 8, 9, 12. 14, 15, I9, 6I, 62, 
64,67,73,74, 80, 87, 88, 89, 101, 104, 
108, 134, 135, 136, 138, 152, 158, l62, 

166, 175, 178, 186, 189» 190,201. 

Idem, above the Ghats, iii. 203, 206, 207, 210. 
Idem, in Soonda or Sud/ia, above the Ghats, 

iii. 211, 217, 22.9. 

Arabian colony in India. See Moplays. 
Arachis hypogoea L, a kind ot pulse, i. 329- 
Araxny-courehy, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 302. 
Aray, the Canarcse, or Karnata name for a 
Maratlah, i. 237- 

Architecture. See Bridge, House, Inn, Palace, 
Temple. 

Areola, a village of Canara, iii. 6l . 

Arcot, or Arrucatc, a town, capital of a 
country, i. 17. 

Rupee, a silver coin, ii. 210. 

Areca Catechu Lin. or Betel-nut palm. Sec 
Gardens, Plantations, i. 153, 384. ii. 52, 
no, 259, 36.5,451, 458, 487, 504, 524, 
552, 56’1. iii. 2, 45, 54, 59, 84, 86, 151, 
154, 220, 270,277, 403, 452. 

Arhitta, a sect considered now as heretical. 

Sec Jainas, also their Gods, iii. 77* 

Ariita pnntmha, a place in Malabar, 559> 
Arkaxcait river, iii. 427. 

A rtoearpus integrifuUa, or Jack, n fruit tree, 
ii. 365, 402, 4.54, 458, 463, 487, 524, 5^2, 
561. iii. 47, 86. 

Arts, state of. 55ce Agriculture, Architecture, 
Calendar, Canal, (tiiding, Iren, IManufac- 
tiires, Measures, Quarries, Jlcservoirs, Sur- 
vey, Weights, Wells, Varnish. 
Arula-gtijiay,’d. to\vn,ii. 57. 

Arya, a region of the world. See Bhdrata, 
Asagara, a cast which contains washermen, 
i.837. 

Asoph, chief governor of a large district 
under Tippoo, ii. 2. 

Ass, an animal, i. 7> 206, 356. ii. ISO, 383. 
Assur-hhana, a kind of Mussulman temple, 

i. 347. 

Astrology. See Cunian, Panclianga, \. 2^5. ii. 
425, 528. 

Asura, a devil, iii. 78. 

Attar any, a messenger, ii. 215. 

Avanasi, n town of Cohnbdore, ii. 276. 

Ax aray,ei kind of pulse. See Dolichos Lablab. 
Aiatar. See Incarnation. 

Avila-gotna,i\\. 189* 

Baba Bodeen, a Mussulman saint, iii. 310. 
Bacadaru, a cast of slaves in Canara, iii. 106. 
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Bacri, a silver coin, i, 128. 

Bagait, or garden ground, in opposition to 
arable fields. See Garden. 

Baga-wutty, a temaie deity of the Hindus, '\\Al5, 
Bagcraf a kind of corn. See Banicum italicvm. 
Bahadury Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, a gold coin, 

i. 128. ii. 210,310 iii. 25. 

Bahudiinda, a book containing a history of 

Hatga, iii. 102, 170. 

Bajcra, a kind of corn. See llolcus ipicatus. 
Baikshavdni Mata, iii. 2<S6', 288. 

Bailuru, iii. 392, 400, cVc. 

Balapura Vinca, a town of Mysore, i. .329' 

^Doda, a town of Mysore, i. 330, 346', 

354. 

Balhka, an Indian dynasty, iii. 96'- 
Balija, a cast of traders and farmers. See 
Baiiijigaru Tclinga. 

Baliky, a proprietor of land in Tulaxa, iii. 31. 
Ballagai, a division of Hindus. See Hindu. 

, a cast of very impure origin. Sec 

Whalliani. 

Ballapum, a kind of stone. Sec? Pot-stone, 
Bamboo, a kind of cane, i. 5, 169, I89. 

ii. 34l. 

Bana-samudra, iii. 424. 

Banamra, iii. 384. 

Banwwdsi, iii. 230. 

Bangalore, or Bangaluru, a chief town of 
Mysore, i. 44, 193. 

Baiihka, an Indian dyn.'isty, iii. 112. 
Banijigaru, a cast of Hindus who are traders, 
artists, and farmers. 

Panc/iam, i. 236'. 

Curivina. Sec Bily Mugga. 

• .faina, i. 236', 240. ii. 6’8. 

Tclinga or Teliga, i, 236', 240, 

322. 

Banks for keeping out w'ater, ii. 519, 56o. 

iii. 2, 42, 45. 

Banuru, iii. 420. 

Bdra-malidf, districts annexed to the, after the 
fall of Seringapatam, iii. 432, 459- 
Barcuru, a town and principality of Cemara, 
iii. 82, 88, 101, IO9. 

Barba, Baru, or Baruay, a weight. See 
Weights, and Candy, by which name the 
English usually call it. 

BarMgw, akind of corn. See Panicum milia- 
ceum. 

Bassia, a tree, i. 230. ii. 125. 

Baswa, a Hindu deity. See Sarvaka, Also i. 

165. iii. 253, 391. 

Baswa B.dsd Durga, iii. 138. 


Baswana, a celebrated personage, i. 240. 

Betta, iii. 425. 

piirana, the sacred book of a sect of 

Hindus, i. 240. 

Bastca-pritlana, m. 310. 

Batadaru, a cast of Canara, mostly slaves, iii. • 

106. 

Batigaru, a kind of servants employed in agri- 
culture. See Servants. 

Batta, or exchange. Sec Money. 

Achdrya, a celebrated doctor among the 

Brahmans, iii. 91» 

a deity of the Hindus, i. 399* 

Batuculla, a town of Canara, and its princes, 
iii. 109, 130. 

Baydamungulum, a town of Mysore, i. 33. 
Baydaru, a cast who arc properly hunters, rob- 
bers, and farmers, i. 179> 358. 

Beacul, a town of Canara, iii. 12. 

Bears, ii. 197. 

Bees with honey and wax, i. 168, 391. d* 

225, 246', 335, 385, 560. 

Beggars, i, 266, 325. iii. 13. * 

Beuluru, a village of Canara, iii. I09. 

Pjeilun*, a place in Canara, iii, 87, 135, 136. 
JbyVi/tf a celebrated prince, i.240. 

Bclalla Kdyas, a dynasty of princes who go- 
verned the Peninsula. See Vishnu Verdana 
Raya, and ii. 80. iii. 74, 96, 112, 474. 
Bclicary, iii. I76. 

Bellala Angady, a place in Canara, iii. 67. 
Bellu-gurn, iii. 380. 

Belluru, a town of Mysore, ii. 6'4. 

Beni-chavadi, chief of the Butter-office in iWy- 
sorc, an officer of revenue, ii. 5. 

Besla Teliga, a cast, carriers of palanquins. 
See Bui. 

Canara, or Karnata,^. cast. See Cubbarv, 

Torearu. 

Bcfcl\ci\f. Sec Gardens. 

nut cultivation. Sec Areca. 

, commerce with. See i. 201. ii. 32. 

iii. 228. 

Betta, a kind of temple of the Jainas, iii. 82* 

, a kind of land in Canara. See Lowland, 

and iii. 42, 84, 88. 

Betta Curubaru, a rude tribe or cast of iTar- 
nata. See Curubaru. 

a district of Malabar, ii. 434, 470., 
Bhadra Kdli, one of the Hindu deities called 
Saktis, ii.2l6, 330, 528. 

Ehadri river, iii. 400, 403. 

Bhairawa, a deity of the Hindus. See Kala. 

Bhairava. 
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Bhamince Sultans, iii. 115. 

Bharata ktanda, a looion of the world in Hindu 
peofiriiphy, ii. 3('(). iii, 78. 

Bhiiuaiiiy a Hindu (ioity, i. 423. 

a. iwcv o\ Coiuibelurc, ii. 228, 248, 

* 278 . 

Kudnl, a town of Coimhctorey ii. 199, 

200 , 201 . 

B/idi, ii ca^t containing traders, i. 259, 321, 
351. 

Bltuutu^ a deity of llic IlinduSy i. 338. 

Bidaunt^ vulgo liiiUnore, a capital city of 
Karnatdy lii. 105, 128,201, palace, 202. 

Bidhuli river, iii. 203, 211. 

Bilunray a cast who extract wine from palm- 
trees, analogous to the Biguru j Shanar, and 
Tiai'y in. 52. 

Biltj Hessaru, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 
cafsjung, 

— Handy a silver min. See Malabar Fanam. 

Mugga, a cast <4 weavers, i. 1 lO, 418. 

Bir/ialdy oiio of the Hindu deities called SVr/.- 

tisy'm. 17 . 

Bir uppUy H male deity of the Hindus ; compare 
KtUu hfiairara, i. 397* 

Blankets. See Wool. 

Boai, wild, ii. 127- 

Boats, ii. 419, -^20. iii. 22, 174, 188, 

Bubia, a kind of pulse. Sec Dolichos cats- 
jaug. 

Bombay Bupecy a silver coin, ii. 1 16', 539. 

Bowbulas, a kind of priests, i. 423. 

Borassus flabdlijormis L. a kind of palm, its 
cultivation, wine, and inspissated juice, i. 5, 
9, 157, 393. ii. 175, 193, 365, 458, 487, 
5()1. 

Braby a kind of palm. See Borassus. 

Bradupus ursiniisy a wild beast. S<*e Bear. 

Brahma, a Hindu deity, i. 144, 304, 334, 
335. iii.77, 83.9'2. 

Brahmans, the highest cast of Hindus ; dispo- 
sition, policy, and superstition. See Agra- 
rum, i. 241, 242, 320. li. 23. 30. 59. 72, 

7.5, 79, 81, 84,97, 144, 147, V (^, 200, 
229,243,267, 285, 286, 2n 7, 292, 293, 
300, 348, 352, 36o, 366, 381, 424,42.5, 
426, 433. iii. 1 8, 64, 73, 75, 76, 93, 435, 
470. 

^ — , numerous, i. 276, 331. ii. 2, 47, 
285, 291,361. iii. 2, 75. 

, their occupations, i. 18,20, 47. 

ii. 291. 292. 300. lii. 86, 179. 

divisions, national; into ten nations, 
whereof the five northern arc called Panch 


Cauda, the five southern Panch D^’dvada or 
D>hvida, i. 20, 307, 308. lii. 90, 176’, 

179. 

Brdhmans, farther national divisions. 

— , Cummaif or Cumma\ai\\\.^A<. 

, liaiga or Haiiu, iii. 131, 206, 212. 

, Hubbu, iii. 179. 

— — Kankuna, ii^. 20, I76, 185. 

, Narnburi, ii. 348, 352, 300, 366, 

367, 393, 410,423. 

, Puttar, ii. 352, 485. 

, Tulava, iii. 1 6, 18, 31, 82, 90,&c. 

97 98. 99» 103, 104, 108. 109, 111. 

, divided into families, or Gotrams, 

i. 309, 351. 

, divided info sects, i, 13, 304, 335. 

, Sanketfj, iii. 403. 

■ , Mnartal, or sect of Ska, i. 13, 304, 

335. 

Sri Vaishnavam,ov Amjngar, i, 14, 

142, 332 334. ii./ 3, 75. iii. 468, 47O. 

, Madual, i. 14. lii. 90, <Stc. 99* 

, lihligavafay ii. 64. 

— , divided according to their occupa- 

tions i. 308. 

— — , Paidika, or men of piety and learn- 

ing, I. 21. ii. 6.5, 303. iii. 403. 

-, Loktkn or Luvadika, or men of busi- 
ness, i. 21. ii. 65. 

, ofific-i.itiiig prk'stiy N urn bis, and Siva 

Brahmanas, i. 21, 333. 

, Sannpasis, or men who have for- 
saken the world. See Sannijasi. 
Brahnia-uara, a place in Canara, ii\. 101. 
Brk'kstonc, an indurated cla), ased instead of 
brick. .See l,aieritc. 

Bridges, i. 6I. li. 147, iii. I9. 

Brinjuries, a kind of dealers in grain. See 
Lumhadics. 

Brow n, Mr. Superintendant of the Company s 
plantation in Malabar, ii. 530, 535, 544. 
Buddha, H deity worshipped by the sect of 
Buddhists, i. i43, 3.33. ii. 7+» iii. 7.9. 
Badha Axatar, an incarnation of Vishnu, the 
(iod of (he Br/ihmans, i. 144, 334. 

Budihahi, ni. 376. 

Budugar, a rude tribe or cast of Coimbefore, 
ii. 246. 

Bulf.tlo, a kind of cattle, i. 3, 1 16, 206*. ii. 1 14, 
381, 382, 488, 509, 502. lii. 57, 210, 
356. 

Bui, a cast of Telingas who carry palanquins, 

i. 273. 

Buljcvcar^ a cast. See Banijigaru. 
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Bull worshipped by Hindus, See Baswa. 
Sai’vaka. 

Bull R/ijlls, iii. 3.90. 

Bulla, or FuUum^ a dry measure, i. 363, 413, 
ii. ^ 09 , 2.52, 279 , 311, 321. 

Bulla, or Vullam, a land measure, ii. 108, 253, 

279. 321. 

BuJlar, a kind of pulse. See DoUchos Lablab. 
Bungar, a chief or U'tja of Canara^ iii. 19 , 63, 

67» 73. 

Bunts^ or Buntaru, the pure Sudras of Tulava, 
a cast, iii. 16 , 108, 109 . 

Buntwala, a town of Canara, iii. 62. 

Burial. See Customs. 

Busty, a kind of temple of the Jainas, iii. 74, 
82, 132, 133. 

Buta, a Hindu deity, iii. 101 , 107 , 136 . 
Butter, i. 164 . ii. 14, 277, 382. 

Bylu, a kind of land for the cultivation of rice. 

See Low-land, iii. 37, &c. 84. 

Bymdu, a country above the western Gkais, 
See Wynaad. 

Byra Lhi, princesses of Baluculla, &c. iii. 109 . 
Byrasu tTodears, princes of Cnrculla, See 
Carculla. 

Cabady, a person who sells milk, i. Il 6 . 
Cabhay,a. rich red soil, i. 83. 

Ca(P Curubaru, a rude cast. ^eeCumbaru, 
Cadn-hully, a village ot Mysore, ii. 60 . 

Cadalay, a kind of puUe. See Cicer. 

Cadam, a day’s journey, bee Measures of 
length. 

Cadar, a rude tribe or cast of Coimbetore, ii. 

334, 338. 

Cadcri, iii, 188. 

Cadoro, a kind of corn. See Paspalum /rit~ 
mcntaccum, 

Cadrur, a house of the Cotay-hutty R6j&s, ii. 
540. 

Cadu Goalaru, a cast who tend herds of cattle. 
See Goalaru, 

Cadumha R6yas, an Indian dynasty. See 
Myuru Varrna,\\i. 96 , 111 . 

Cadutinada, a district o( Malabar, audits chief, 
ii. 509 , 515, 538, 539 . 

Caidmbay, a machine for raising water, iii. 41. 
Calendar of Canara, iii. 27* 

Coimbetore, ii. 177, 202. 

Malabar, W. 35.5. 

Mysore, i. 230. 

Calicut or Colicodu, a town of Malabar, ii. 474. 
Csf/Zarw, a hard stony soil^i. 37. 
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Callu, the juice of the Palmira tree. Set 
Borassus. 

Calophyllum inophyllum, iii. 1 35. 

Calura, a town of Mysore, i. 309* 

Camachuma, a female deity of the Hindus, See 
Parvafi, 

Cambu, a kind of corn. Sec Ilolcus spicalus, 
Camundala, a river of Arcot, i, 23. 

Canals for irrigating the land, i. 23, 82, ii. 85, 
87, 88 , 90 , 119 , 151, 163 , 197 , 229 , 245, 
288, 291 , 292 , 300, iii. 68 . 

Cananore or Canura, a town of Malabar, and a 
principality, ii. 553, 555, 559* 

Canara, a province, Chap. XIV. XV. XVI, 
and appearance of the country, iii. 103, 105. 

and Canarese, a corrupt natfte for 

Karnata. See Karnata, iii. 103. 

Canay, aland measure, i. 6 . 

Cancan-huUy, iJi. 425, 426, &c. 

Candaca, a dry measure of Mysore, called Man 
^ or Morau by the Tamuls, Salaga or Siliga 
by the Telingas, and Candy by the Mussul- 
mans, i. 130, 131, 194, 301, 363, 413, ii.33, 
U6, 209 , 252, 279>3U,321. 

— — — a land measure. See Mau, 
Cajidashara, militia or armed men for the 
defence of a district, ii. 215, 307, 327* 
Candum landoi Malabar, bee Low-land, ii. 565, 
Candy, a weight. See Weights, i. 6 . 130, ii# 
132, 512, 523, 530, 534, 536, iii. 26, 49- 
Candy, a dry measure. See Candaca, 

Caneh Svmarek of the M}Sore Rdjd's domi- 
nions, iii. 414, Sic, 

Cangony, a kind of corn. See Panicum ita^- 
Ikum. 

Cani, or more properly Kanya, diviners, sorcei> 
ers, ii. 152 See Cnnian, Nucaru. 
Canicapillay, a caslofbttf/;’</« among tfie Tamvh, 
from which are selected the registers or ac- 
com plants of villages and manors, ii. 213. 
Canicarna-huUy, See Cancan- hully. 

Cautery, properly Canterua or Canter ~Rdya, a. 

R6jd of Mysore. See R6jii$ oi Mysore, 
Canter ’cdya Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, an ima- 
ginary money, i. 129> 19f'» 301, 363, ii. 
116,279- 

, Hana, Palam, or Fanam, a gold 

coin,!. 128, 301 , 363 . ii. 116. iii. 25, 258- 
Canum, a species of mortgage by which Inmis^ 
and slaves are held jn Malabar. See IMori- 
gage. 
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Vapala (lurgQy a towu and fort of 'MporCi i, 53, 
iii. 4i’5. 

CapUi-podi, the powder on tin: fruit of the 
llotlcria tinctoria.w <lve, i. 1()8, 21 1. ii. 343. 

Yatnm, or Vacu(a, u inaclmie for raising 
water,!. 191,356', 373, 3b7, 403. ii. 281, 
^ 299,314. 

Capily tola, gardens watered by the above 
inaciiine. Sec Gardens, Tarkari. 
Caragadum?na, one of the deities called Suktisy 
i. 315. 

CarQ7m>ny, a kind of pulse. See Dolickos 
catsja/ig. 

Curuy liosso-kullyy iii. 210. 

Cnrculla, a town of Cunara, and its princes 
called Dyrasuwodcar, iii. 19,7-5, vSl, 86. 
Cardauioms, ii. 336, 510, 538. iii. 225, 228, 
270. 

Cari-cuhv, a black stone, ii. 6l. iii. 374, 392. 
iJarlay, a kind of pulse. See Ckcr. 

Carnatic, a country, being a corruption of 
Karnata, i. 17. 277. 

Caroluy a kind of corn. See Panicum italicum. 
Carriers, and carriage of goods. Sec Porters, 
i. 205, 417. ii. 180, 434. iii. 270, 331. 
Cart, i. 122. 

Carthamus tinctorius L, a plant used us a dye, 

i. 214, 295,373. iii. 443, 444. 

Certinaad, a district and principality of JV/a/a- 

bar. See Cadutinada. 

Caruru, a town oi Coimbetove, ii. 299* 

Caryota urens L. a palm, ii. 454. iii. 64. 

Cash, Cashi, or Casu, a copper coin, i. 415. ii. 

116,210,353. 

Casmi, a silver coin, i. 128. 

Casscl goda, a town of Canara, iii. 15. 

CWr'fl, the bark of a kii-d of Lauriis, ii, 336, 
502,512,545. iii. 59, 101, IJio. 

Cansuvium, lii. 17S. 

Cast, a division oi Hindus. See //h/dw, Chief, 
and i. 80, 254. ii. 29C 329, 491, 493. iii. 
5, 76, 131. 

Castor oil. See Riciniis. 

Catalan, a rude tribe oi Muhd)ar,\\. 497. 
Cataracts of the river Caveri, ii. 166, 169. 
Catechu. Sec Terra Japonka. 

Cattle. See Ass, Buffalo, Goat, Horse, Ox, 
Sheep, Swine, i 11 6, 164., 271, 298, 344. 

ii. 5, 11, 13, 63, 68, 114, 150, 151, 174, 
192,227,278, 327, 382, 459, 488, 509,526. 
iH. 148, 183, 241, 281, 299, 321, 353,398, 
456. 


CaudhuUy, or Cavadu hully, a town in iht 
Company’s territory above the western Ghats, 
ii. 180. 

Caiir, a measure of length. See Chain. 

Cavai, a Moplay town of Malabar, ii. 564. 

Caviry, or Kaxeri, a river. See Cataracts, i. 
61. ii. 86, 115, 162, 163, 166, 176, 190, 
196, 294. 

Cavi cullu, a kind of paint. See Reddle, 

Cavila, a place in Canara, iii. 64. 

Cham, a measure of length, culled Cliingali, 
Cnur, Gunta, Russy, ii 208, 279, hi 102. 

Chakram, a wheel for raising water, ii. 407. 

Chilli rant ikain, a religious ceremony among the 
Hindus, 1. 146. 

Chuma, if kind of corn. See Pankim miliare, 

Chandru-giri, a town of Mysore, ii. 1. 

, a ItAvn and river of Canara, iii. 

14, 15. 

Ckandra-gyptiy or Chandra-guti, iii. 250. 

Chandranianam,\\\Q lunar )ear of t\\{i Hindus* 
See Calendiir ot Mysore. 

Chandya, iii. 17/. 

Charilra, a legendary tale, ii. 270, 

Charily, i. 325. 

Churvaka, a ^cct of Hindus, See Survaka. 

Chafrakal, (or Chittddroog) apiindpal city of 
Mysore, 'v.\. 359, 

.1 ■' - , ruyada or Suhaynna, a division of 

the Mysore kingdom, fo' merly a principality. 
Sec Vppearance ol the country. Rdjds 0) 
Chafrakal. i. 81. 

Chaturnm, a kind of inn. See Accommodation 
lor travellers. 

Cliuudcsu ari, one of the deities called Saktis, u 
259- 

Cliti, land-measure, ii 108. 

Chennpattana or Chinnpatain, a considerable 
town ot Mysore, 1. 53, 147. 172. 

ChcnsiKarir,‘A rude tribe or cast oiTamuls, 'u 

7 167. 

Chtra,a country in Hindu Geography, ii. 183» 
185,200,237- 

CZ/crictf^ principality of 71/fl/aftflr. See Coluta- 
nada. 

, a district of Malabar, ii, 559* 

Ctieriad land-, granted lor the support of the 
Rdjds of Malabar, ii. 360, 368, 46 1 . 

Chcruman Permal, first monarch ol Malayala, 
ii. 348,392,424. 

Cherupalchery, a v illage of Malabar, ii. 432. 

CVticc balapura, a town of Mysore* See Balapur** 
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Chka-haijli-caray^ iii. 3l6. 

Chkama, a female deity Q{i\iQ Hindus ^ ii. 128, 
132. 

CMca Ha^akana Hully a town of Mysore, ii. 4/. 
Cliiefs of Casts among the Hindus^ i. 80, 237) 
245, 259, ii. 294, 329- each cast for 
the particulars of their duty and authority. 
Chingati, or chain, a measure of length. See 
Chain, 

CJiinna, a village of Mysore, ii. 6'8. 

CJn/uin-maliy a town of Comheture, ii. 283. 
€/ntd n/u'di/aii diirga, a fortress of Mysore, ii. 

15. 

Chin -raya-paf tana, iii, 408. 

i'hifrakara, a cast who make furniture, i. 253. 

Chittddroog, iii, 339. 

CV/d/rt, a toA'ii in the south of India. See 

Shok, 

Clioui, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos catsjang, 
Clionltri), a name given by the English to 
various lluida buildings. See Inn, Mand(h 
pmn, Tany pundaL 

Ckiilar, one of the petty Rdjds of Tulava, iii. 
()'3,74-, 75. 

Ckowa, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 529. 
Cho\gaiit. See Shavacadu, a town oi Malabar. 
Christians, ii. 391, 408, 46'0. iii.2, 21, 23, 6'l. 
21)3. 

C/iucri or Chumim, an imaginary money. See 
Cant erg Ihi^oda. 

Chvncoa Mutlia, iii. 202. 

Churmar, a general name for slaves in Malabar. 
See Slaves. 

, also a cast of slaves. See PoUar, 

Ciccr aiictinim h, a kind of pulse, i. 3()0’, 374, 
407. ii. 104, 105, 159, 233, 254, 323. iii. 
295 323. 448.^ 

Ciniuiiiioii ii. 54(). 

Climate, ellect of on tlie health, i, 50, 318. ii. 
115, 116, 207, 2.37, *248, 2/4, .338, 428, 
43.5, 556. ni. 108, 271, .144, 380, 40.5. 
Close, Cohiiiel, resident at the Court ol Mysore, 

i. 60, 68,79. ii. 91. 

Cubri, the dried kernel of the Coco-nut. See 
Cocos. 

Cochi, or Cochin, a principality oiMalayala, ii. 

350, 388, 393, 432, 499. 

Cochineal, iii. 399* 

Cocos II uateraL or coco-nut palm, its cultiva- 
tion fruit, inspissated juice, and wine, i. 155) 

229, 417, ii.33, 48, 259, 3ti3, 399, 417, 


t 458, 473 , 487, 503, 524, 552, 554, 56 1 . iii. 

2, 50, 54, 104, 1 36, 1 5 1 , 1 53, 4,30. 

Codda panna, a palm. See Corypha. 

Codeal Bandar, See Mangalore. 

Cudumudi, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 292. 

Codra, a kind of corn. See Panicum miliaceum, 

Coduga, a principality between Mysore and 
Malabar. See Coorg. 

Coduganar, iii. 337. 

Cuduwul/y, a vill^e of Malabar, ii. 483. 

Coffee, ii. 545. 

Coicular, a cast of weavers, ii. 239, 26 1, 265. 

Coimbetore, a province.. Sec Appearance of the 
country, and Chap. IX. X. 

. • — , a town, ii. 249. 

Coins, i. 128. ii. 209, 298, 310, 353, 539. iii* 
25, 2.57. See Bacri, Cash, Casmi, Dub, 
Fanam, Jasri, Kizri, Mohur, Pagoda, Paissa, 
Rupee, Tarrim. 

Coir, a kind of cordage. See Cocos. 

Colaga, a measure of grain, i. 130, 363, 413. 

land, a land measure, i. 372, 413. 

Colangodu, a town of Malabar, ii, 346. 

Colar, a town of Mysore, i, 277* 

Cold. See Weather, 

Coleaagla, a town of Mysore annexed to Combe- 
tore, ii. 164. 

Colicodu, a town of Malabar. See Calicut. 

Colu, or Collu, a kind of pulse. See DoUclm 
hijlorus. 

Coluta-nada, a principality of Malabar, and 
its chief commonly called Chcrical, and 
Colastry Rdjd, ii. 499, 515, 520, 551, 553, 
556 in. 10, 13, 14. 

Comat apeca, ikdnis of Kankan a descent, iii. 1 84 

Comatigas, a cast of Hindus, who are traders and 
pure F aisyas, i. 256. 

Combara, a river of Caiiara, iii. 130. 

Commerce. See Fairs, Markets. State of at the 
following places. 

Bailuru, 111. 399. 

Bangalore, i. I98, 206, 212, 2l6, 217, 
218, 

BidcriirUy iii. 268. 

Calicut, ii. 476. 

Ciinmiore, ii. 555, 562. 

Canara, southerrtf^trict,iii, 3, 58, 62, 

86 . 

iioithern district, iii. 150, 179,196. 

Caudltully, ii. 180. 

Coimbetore, ii, 20 1.^ 
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‘Co/«r,'i. 301, 302. 

Coftty Aiiffoy, ii. 543. 

M r. Co wft-rd'i dktri cts oiMdabat^,^ . 507 . 
Davana-Girit iii. 331,&c. 

Dodd Balapurot i. S54. 

Ckibif ii. 31. 

Mr. Hodgson's district of McdabatTf ii. 
56’2. 

Honaioera', iii. 137, 150, 

Irvenaadf ii. 543. 

Hari~hara^ iii. 317* 

Kaoeri^ra, ii. 135, IQl, 

Palig^at, ii, 359. 

Panyatiit ii. 420. 

Pri^a-Pattanay ii. II 6. 

Sugar, iii. 256'. 

Satimungalam, ii. 239> 

Seddsim^gkur, iii. 179* 

Seringapatam, i. 69> 

Siligfttta, i. 326'. 

Sira, i, 415. 

Soonda, iii. 227) 246. 

Tellkhery, ii. 328. 

Vadacurray, ii. 515. 

Mr, Wye's districts in Af«la5w, ii. 460. 
Company’s Pagoda, Um, or Varaka. S«e Star 
Pagoda, 

Ktfpee. See 'Madras. 

!!^oncubiiie. See Cutiga, Hadra, Jatyhidda, 
Conima, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 249. 
Conjcveram, a town, ^e Kunji. 

Convolvulus Batatas L. an esculent root, iii. 15. 
Coorg or Coduga, a principality between Mysore 
and Malabar, whose chief is called the Vir’ 
Raya. ii. 93, 94. 9^, ll6, 118, 121, 137, 
538, 539. iii. 18, 62, 64. 69. 

Copra, dried kernel of the Coco-nut. See Cocos. 
Coragoru, Co; fluior, or Corar, a rude tribe of 
Ttdava, iii. 96, 100. 

2!oral, abundance of, iii. 136. 

Coramas, a low cast of Karnata, i. 249. 

Cordage of the Agave or Aloe. See Agave. 

-Aletris nervosa. See Aletris. 

Cordage of the Cordia, i. IpO, 

Cordage of the Crotolaria, Sun, or India hemp. 
See Crotolaria 

— coco-nut ovCoir. See Cocos. 

Hibiscus cannabinus. See Hibiscus 

Corn. Culiniferous plants cultivated for food. Sec 
Cynosurus Corocanus. 

Holcus sorghum, spicatvs. 

Panicum italicum, miliaceum, miliare. 
Paspalum frumentaceumyjpilosum. 


Rice. 

Wheat. 

Zca Mays 

Cornwallis, Marquis, his invanon of Mysore, i, 
$3, 58, 139, 163, 193, 330, 334, 361, 362. 
ii. 6‘a, 92, 150, 165, 174, 175. iii. 132. 

Corum, a kind of canal for watering the country. 
See Canal. 

Corvees e^cacted by Tippoo, ii. 146. 

Corypha umbruculifera L. a palm, ii. 483. 

Cosmography of the Hindus, iii. 77, 83. 

Coss, an rtineraiy raeasuie. See Hardary, Hona- 
livully 

Cossumba, a dye. See Carthamus. 

Cotaydiuttay or CotioU, a principality and dis- 
trict of Malabar, ii. 96, 131, 483, 490, 499, 
520, 330, 640. 

Cotton plant and wool, i. 40, 203, 378, 411. ii. 
137, 198,221, 253, 254, 263, 280, 290, 
302, 313, 323, 326, 450, 520, 545, 56*2. iii. 
317, 323, 351. 

manufacture, i. 40, 209, 213,216, 217, 

327. ii. 33,116, 239, 261,860,475. iii. 3 17, 

Cotucadu, a kind ofcullivalioninhilly countries, 
See Hills. 

CovU, a Hindu temple. See Temple. 

Coward,Mr. a collector in Malabar, ii.494, 501. 

Cowldurga, iii 283. 

Cowries, a small shell used as money, ii. 33, ll6, 
210, 353, 415. 

Credulity. See Brahman, Coni, Cunian, Nucarv, 
ii. 45, 59, 162, 16'8, 170, 352. iii. 23. 

Crocodiles, 11. 228, 414. 

Crops, rotation or succession of, i. 93, 103, 104, 

. 125. ii.219, 222, 255, 324, 379* 

Crotolariajuncca, a plant used for cordage and 
coarse cloth, its cultivation and manufacture, 
1.226, 291. ii. 227, 235. 

Crystal rock,ii. 173, 299. 

Cabbaru, a cast oiKarnata containing labourers, 
and called also Besta, ii. 24. 

Cucha Seer, a weight. See Weights, Seer. 

Cadagu, or reaping hook, i. 90. 

Cudera canavay, iii. 364. 

Cudian in Malabar, a tenant at rack-rent, ii. 366, 
368, 370, 444, 476, 495, 510, 525. 

Cudu, a kind of pulse. '^o^ Dolichos bifiorus. 

Culam, a kind of lank for 'supplying drink. See 
Water. 

Culi, an evil spirit, ii. 492, 494. 496. 

Cul^amtia, one of the Beilies'calied Saktis, iii 
64. 

Cullishigay^ a dry measure of Canara, iii. 27* 
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CultiCi a kind of pulse. See Dolickos hiflorus. 
Cultivation. See Appearance of the (Country, 
Cordage, Corn, Garden, Hills, Oil, Planta- 
tions, and iii. 342. Pulse, Sugar. 

Cw/y, a land measure, i. 6. ii. 208, 311. 

, or pole, a measure of length, i.6'. ii. 
252. 

CumbharUfdt. cast containing, potters and dyers, 

i. 273. ii.26‘. 

Cumlies, or Indian blankets. See Wool, and 
iii. 330. 

Cumli/, a town and principality of Cafiara, iii. 
15, 17, 18. 

Cumri, a kind of cultivation carried on upon 
the Kills of Canara. See Hills. 

Cumti, a town of Haiga, iii*. 152. 

Cunabi, a Mussulinun term for farmers of the 
Siidra cast. See IVoculigas. 

Cvnclien^f dancers, musicians, and prostitutes. 
See Prostitutes, and i. 12, 307. ii. 72, 26*6’, 
285. iii. 174. 

Cuniafit a low cast of Malabar^ containing 
astrologers, jugglers, and the like. Sec Cam, 

ii. 528. iii. 53. 

Cunsa, a cast in Karnata, of Sbdras who are 
cultivators, i. 349. 

Cuntap, a hoe drawn by oxen. See Hoe. 
Curmm, register or accomptantof a manor in 
Mysore. See Shanaboga, 

Curry, an Indian dish, i. 95. 

Curtur, title of the sovereign of Mysore, See 
R6jd of Mysore. 

Curubaru, a east containing shepherds, i. 395. 
ii. 25, 141, 278, 331. iii. 333. 

, Cad\ a rude tribe of Mysore, ii. 128. 

' , Handy (or Cumly] Curubaru, iii. 

335. 

, Maldya, or Betta, another rude 

tribe, ii. 128. 

Curu7uhalun, a tribe of Malabar. See Catalan, 
Curumbar, a kind of sheep. See Sheep. 
Curumbara, a district of Malabar, ii. 484, 494, 

499. 

Customs of the natives, such as burial, drinking, 
eating, marriage, worship, and the like, will 
be found under the difterent casts respectively. 
Custom-houses, and revenue. See Duties, and 
i. 40, 199, 203, 302. ii. 180, 191, 265, 
298,. 457 . Hi. 58, 196, 332. 

Cut. See Terra Japonica. 

CuiaU, a village on the western Ghats, iii. 206. 
Cutichalun, a deity of the Hindus, ii. 496. 


Cutigas, widows or divorced women who marry 
again, and their descendants, ii. 7> 212. iii. 
336. See also each cast for its customs con- 
cerning them. 

Cultay Malalawadi, a town of Mysore, ii. 92. 
Cutlery, a kind of weavers who pretend to be 
of tire Kshatriya cast, i. 212. 

Cuttii, a weight, ii. 157. 

Cutty, a tree surrounded by a terrace for the 
repose of travellers, iii. 64. 

Cutwal, ati oliiccr who has charge of the police 
in a large town, i. 415. 

Cycas circinalis L. a kind of palm, ii. 469. 
Cycle of sixty }ears, iii. 408. 

, of a thousand years, ii. 355. 

Cynosunis corocanvs L. a kind of corn. Sec 
Hills, cultivation on, i. 100, 101, 102, 285, 
297, 369, 375, 402, 403, 408. ii. 103, 141, 
161, 254, 255, 281,290, 313. iii. 72,239, 
296, 429, 438, 440. 

Cyprinvs, three species of, described, iii. 344. 
Cytisus cajan L. u kind of pulse, i. 103, 376', 
377,382,409. ii. 177, 223, 224, 290, 314, 
323, 520. iii. 72. 

Dalaxoai, a prime minister; also chief of one of 
the branches of the Mysore family. See 
Rdjds of Mysore. 

Daishmui, a name for the chief officer of revenue 
and police in a district, i. 267. 

Dancers. See Cuncheny. 

Han’ Nayakana Cotay, a town of Coimbetore, 

ii. 244. 

Danya, a carminative seed, ii. 281. 

Daroporam, or Dharma-puram, a town of Com* 
bvtore, ii. 308. 

Daray, a hard stony soil, i. 37, S3. 

Ddscri, a religious profession among Hindus, i. 

241,312, 339. ii. 55. 

Date, wild. See Elate sylvestris. 

Duvuna-giri, a town in the Cliatrakal Rayada, 

iii. 330. 

Deception, curious, i. 24. 

Demon. See Muni. 

Denkina-cotay, a district of tire Bdra-mahdl, 
iii. 432. 

Denkina-cotay family, iii. 432. 

Depopulation. See Appearance of the Country, 
Natives, i, l63, 344. ii. 141, 285, 332. 
549, 550. 

Desas, in Hindu geography, means countries; 
Bharata-khanda, or the w-oild known to 
Hindus, contains 56 Desas, ii. 304. 
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DesOf in 1\Ialabar, means a collection of 
scattered houses composing a small district 
or manor, ii, 352. 

Dt'Vf/, or Dh'afa, a da}mon or spirit, good or bad, 
ii. ]28. lii. 77. 

Detangas, Canara or isTorwaffl, a cast of weavers, 
i. 213,214, 420. ii.242, 2()1. 

■ — Tc/iga, a cast of weavers. SeeJadrrr. 

i. 213, 245, 3, >3. ii. 241. 

Deva-kara, iii. I90. 

Deva Ratfas, dynasty of, iii. 471* 

Devaslanamy lands granted for the support of 
temples. See Religious Rslnblishments. 

Devils sujjposed to posse.^s men, ii. 45. iii. 23. 

Dtuan, chief minister in some Indian govern- 
ments. See Rurnca. 

Dhull, a kind of pulse. See Ct/thus, 

Dhafia, a religious ceremony pertbrmedfor the 
remission of sin, and accompanied by gitls, 
i. 316\ ii. 144. 

D/tan-ninrrif, a name for low land in Mahihar. 
See Lou- land. 

Dhurmu, gilts bestowed on religious men, ii. 

121 . 

a benevolent male deity of the 

Hindus, i. 242, 26’ 1. 

Dio8cor(a,o\ yams, a root cultivated, i. 386. ii, 
54, 524. iii. 47. 

wild, ii. 127, 178» 247, 384.^ 

Distemper among horned cattle. See Cattle, 

District. Sec Taluc. 

Diviners. Seu Cani. 

Hoda Balapura, a town of Mpore. See Bala^ 
pur a. 

Hoda Rashy Gnda, iii. 377- 

Dog, wild, i, 101 

Holichus-hi/hnts L. a kind of pulse, i. 107, 286, 
377, 382, 409. ii. 105, 161, 1.98, 220, 228, 
280, 281, 302, 314, 323. iii. 41, 42, 183, 
240, 296, 2.97, 326, 352, 439, 44U. 

Cafsjang L. a kind of pulse, i. 94, 

220. ii. .323, 378, 398. 

— Rahlub L. a kind of pulse, i. 103, 

376, 382, 410. ii. i77, 220, 224, 280, 281, 
290, 314, 323, 384. iii. 72. 

Doaoy, a cavity’in a rock containing a supply 
of water, i 1 64. 

Donigar, Mussulman term for a shepherd. See 
Curubaru. 

Doray-guda, nrr iron mine in Mysore, ii. 35, 38. 

Hrdvada or Drdvida, a nation of Hindus, iii. 

— a country in the south of India, iii. 

DO, 459. 


Dress of the Hindus, i. 207, 306. ii. 353. See 
Rings. 

Drill, an implement of agriculture, i. 285, 376, 
Drink, See Water, attd each cast, re.specting its 
customs concerning drink. 

Drought, prevalent in India, i. 277- ii- 3, 35, 
249, 280, 283, 286. 

Drugs, i. 168, 203. ii. 335. 

Drummond, Mr. a collector in Malabar, ii. 
393, 396, 401, 406. 

Dry-Jidd, or Pyr Ariimba, or Punji, in the east- 
ern side of the Peninsula, land which does 
not receive an artificial supply of walvr, 
analogous in some degree with the High- 
land of the western coast, i. 83, 99, 28.5, 
375, 408. ii. 103, 253, 280, 289, 301, 313, 
322. iii. 295, 305, 342, 347, 395, 397, 420, 
438, 457* 

Hry-grains, grains produced on Hry-Jlcld or 
High land. See these two articles. 

Dub, H copper coin, called Dudu in Mysore, and 
Paissa by the Mussulmans. 

single, i. 128, 301, 36*4. ii. Il6, 210. 

iii. 25. 

double, Hod’ Dudu, or Du Paissa, i, 

128. 

Dubashks of Madi as, iii. 466. 

Dudu, a copper coin. Sec Dub, 

Duma, iii. 259. 

Dumawutly, one of the deities called Saktis, iii. 

17. 

Dundia, an insurgent chief, i. 136. ii 2 15. 
Dargama, one of the deities called i. 312. 
Duties levied on artists, ke pers of cattle, 
rude tribes, shopkeepers. See also Beniclia- 
xadi, Customs, Iron Mines, Lac, Pol! tax, 
Stamps, Steel, 1. 2^2, 274,-337. ii. 26,55, 
155, 264, 278, 334, 383, 435. 

Dyeing, art ot, i. 2o9, 213 ii. 541. See also 
Capili, Carthamus, Ginifi Bern, Indigo. Lac, 
Muddi, Patunga, Popli, TunUu, ruimeric. 
Edavtavany, a river oiCanara, ni. 108. 
Ediingally, a dry measure, ii. 354, 395, 564. 
Eddagai, a division and cast ot Hindus. See Hin^ 
and Madigaru, 

Ejalu, a kind of palm. See FAate. 

Eiiiaru, a title given to the priests called La/tga- 
mas. See Jungama. 

Einuru, a village ol Canara, iii. 73 . 

Ejuruppa, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 129- 
Ekdngi, a kind of religious mendicants, i. 324, 
325. 

EJate sylveitris L. a palm much used iii India; 
its juice and extract, i. 54, 56, 393- iii. ^80. 
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Elephants, ii. 112, 117. 118, 122, 127, 130, 
138, 141,333, 339, 386. 

Ellady-cfirai/y iii. 360. 

Emma Dharma Rujd, a deity of the Hindus, iii. 
23. 

land granted fr^.e of rent, especially for 
the support of religion. See Religious Esta- 
blishments, ii. 328. iii. 453. 

Enama, a plant culti\'ated for oil. See Sesamum. 

Era of the Kali-yugam, i. 230. ii. 202. iii. 

112 . 

Parasu Rama, ii. 355. 

* Salaah&nam , 230. ii. 202. iii. 27, 112. 

Vicrarna, iii. 1 12. 

— V'udishtara, iii. 112. 

Eray, a kind o* tank for watering the fields. 
See Reservoir. 

buiiii, a rich black soil, i. 83. 

Eriligani, a rude cast or tribe, i, 16'7, ii.247. 

Erim-panna, ii kind of palm. See Carynta. 

Estates, value of, in llmgfi, iii. 141, \P1. 

Ettphrhium, a kind or family of plants. See 
I'cnces. 

Exaggeration, oriental, ii. 97, 557- 

Ex mange, or Batta, Sec Money. 

Exports. See Commerce, Customs, and iii.196, 
227, 247. 

Tables, See Credulity. 

Face oltlie country. See Appearance. 

Fairs, i. 39. ii. 31, 226. 

Fallow in agriculture, ii. 219>324, 378. 

Famine, i. 3510, 400. ii. 4, 34, 63, 1 65, 226, 
452, 470, 489. 

Fanam, a g<dd coin. See Caniery, Gopaly, Sul- 
tan y, Fir’ R&ya 

a silver coin. See Madras, Malabar, 

Farm belonging to the Rdjds, iii. 260. 

Farmers or cultivators, their condition. See 
Cudian, Tacavy, 1 . 265, 298, 300. ii. 108, 
113, 187, 216, 309, 320,370, 372, 477. 
iii. 33, 34, 102. 

Farms, extent, i, 123, 124,390, 415. ii. 108, 
216, 3 .-0, 372, 495. iii. 35, 139, 243, 281, 
320, 349, 428, 454. 

■ rent. See ilent. 

- stock. See Slock. 

tenures. See I enures. 

Fasts of the Hindus in commemoration of their 
deceased parents. See Amavasya, Ma/a- 
paksha, Parents, Tithi, i. 2 j2.ii. 64. 

Fatah’petta, iii. 26O. 

Fences, i. 57. ii. 89, 137- 

A^ave vivipara L. i. 36', 54. 


Cctsalpinia lacerans, Roxb. MSS. r. 37* 
Euphurbium antiquorum L. i. 57* i*. 137, 
V5. 

Tirucalli L. i. 36, 154. ii. 52, 

137. 

J at rophaC ureas L. i. 54, 154. 

Mimosa, i. 38, 57- 

Mulu Kilivay, a kind of thorn, ii. 235. 
Stone, ii. I89. 

Feringy-petta, a village of Canara, iii. 61. 
Firingy-petla Pagoda, IJun, or F araha, a gold 
coin. See Par to Novo Pagoda. 

Ferries, ii. 121, 141, 151, 16*3, 419, 434, 472. 
Fertility not to be estimated by the increase on 
the seed, i. 412- 

of various places. Sec the vaiiou-s 

articles cultivated for their produce in dif- 
ferent soils. 

Fever, iii. 333, 3f0, 357, 436. 

Fish, iii. 105, 344. 

, their eggs very tenacious of life, iii. S42. 

Flute-player to the king, hereditary, iii. 285. 
Fodder, ii. 149, 282, 459- iii. 56, '72. 

Hay, ii. 459. in. 56. 

Grass, ii. 149,381. 

Husks. See Cytisus, 

Straw. See each kind of corn and pulse 
for the nature ol its straw. 

Food. See each cast for its customs respecting 
this. 

F'.rage. See Fodder. 

Forests of Animalaya, ii. 338, 340, 345. 
, Vanara. 

, Coimbdore, ii. 225, 238, 246. See 

Animalaya. 

eastern, i. 25. ii. 166, 1/6. West- 
ern, lii. 204, 208. 

Hai^a,ni. 16O. 

Kankaua, iii. 186. 

Karnata, iii. 202. 

^Malabar ii. 3%3, 385,435, 502, 541, 

.^60. See Animalaya, 

Mysore, central, i. 49, 50, 52, 178, 181, 

182. 

western* a, 117, 122, 

— . Nagara Rayada, iii. 287, 288. 

Si.onda, iii. 227. 

■ renter or keeper, an officer of revenue 

in Mysore, i.39l. n. 117, 174, 334. 

Forests cleared avvu\ , in. 74. 

Fottified Island, iii. 138. 

Foils, various kinds, 14, 32 

Fruit, i. 47. ii, 52, 197, 247, 259, 402, 450, 
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FuneFals, See each cast for its customs. 

Gajina gtita^ a hill in Mytore producing mi- 
nerals, ii. 45. 

Game, i. 169. ii. 127»414. 

GanagarUy a cast containing oil-makers, i. 228. 
See also Jotyphanada. 

Ganapatyamy a religious sect of Hindus, i. 143. 

ii. 74. 

Ganesa, or Ganeswara, a deity of the Hindus f i. 

35, 52, 245,335. iii. 83. 

Ganga-rdjdy liis city and history, ii. 170. 
GangarvaU river, iii. 174, 218. 

Ganges river, ii. 306. 

Gardens in general, in opposition to fields, and 
termed in native accompts, Bagait, Tota, 
and Parvm, i. 83, 111, 401. ii. 255, 365. 

iii. 218. 

— , Bdcl leaf. Sec Piper Betel. 

, Flower, i. 56, 115. 

Kitchen, or Tarkari, i. 41. iii. 293, 
327, 339, 355, 3S3. ii. 56, 110, 255, 281, 
299, 314, 402. 450, 524. hi* 44, 85, 441. 

, palm, or orchards and plantations. See 

Areca, Cocos, Borassus, Plantation?, Musa, 
Artocarpus, Piper nigtwn. i. 113, 153, 384. 
ii. iU, 67, 90, 109 , 151, i 6'5. iii. 153, 

, public, i. 24, 46', 73. 

Garlic, iii. 443. 

Garse, a weight. Sec Weights, i. 6. 

Garsopa, iii. 137* 

Garuda, a mythological eagle of the Hindus, 

ii, 78. 

Garudo’giri, iii. 382. 

Gauda, or Gaur, chief oflicer of a village or 
manor in Mysore, or Karnata, i, 82, 124, 

268,298, 388. ii. 64, 67, 90, 109, 151, 105. 

iii. 342. 

Gaukarna, iii. 166, 

Gauly, a per>on who sells milk, i. II6. 

Gaunda, called also Munigar, chief officer ofa 
manor in the count lies where the Tamul 
languag<? pievails, ii. 213, 21 6, 

Gavar/a, u day’s journey. See Measures of 

Gayiiicara, a tenant iii^ntlava, lit. 32, 38. 
Ghats, or passes, flpplifxl peculiarly in southe rn 
India, to those, which lead up from the low- 
country, towards the sea, and N. Pennar 
river to the table-land, in the centre of the 
Peninsula, i. 25. ii. 181, 183, 186, 435, 
490. iii. 203. 

Ghee, btittcr preserved by boiling. See Butter. 
Ghenagu-guli, iii. 259* 


Ghentalu, a kind of corn. See Holctis spicatus* 
Ghosts, superstitious fear of, iii. 358. 

Gilding, false, i. 74. 

Gingeli oil. See Sesamum. 

Ginger, ii.273, 335,450, 469, 502. i*'- 85. 
Glass, and glass-ware, i. 147. 369, 370. 

Goalaru, a cast who rear black-cattle, ii. 5, 13. 
Goat, i. 120,164. ii. 12, 13, 276, 383. iu. 

57. 

Godi .fuvi, a kind of wheat, See Wheat. 

Gola, a treasurer, ii. 215. 

Gold dust, ii. 441 . 

Gollaru. or Gollamnlu, a cast who transport 
money, i. 347. 

GowflAYa, an agent, ii. 215. 

Gomuta Rdya, one of the Jain deities, 111. 73, 
82, 84. Image of, 410. 

Goni, or Indian hemp, and sack-cloth. See 
Crotolaria. . „ 

Gopaly, Hana, Palam, or Fanam, a gold com, 11. 

210 . 

Gopi-chitty, iii. 185. 

Gorippa, a male deity of the Hindus, 1. 337* 
Govay. Sec Cassuvium. 

Graham, Capt. the collector at Km^wa-giri, 

iii. 460. . . c k L* 4 

Grain, manner of preserving it. See each kina 
of corn and pulse, also i. 90- ii* 374. hi. 
145, 276, 316. 

— , price of, iii. 347* 

Grama, a village or manor, the lowest territo- 
rial division in Mysore, i. 299* i'** 407* 

, or Gramarn, is also peculiarly applied 

to manors, bestowed in chaiity on Brdhmans, 

\ i. 82. ii. 352. iii. 99* 
i Granite, A kind of rock, i. 17, 27, 53, 132, 
164, 1 82. ii. 60, 85, 386, 440, 460, ni. 66, 
87, 89* 

Oufd, a town of Mysore, n. 29* .. 

Gudada, a female deity of the Hindus, 11 . 37, 
42. 

Gudy, a temple of the Br&hnians, iii. 75, 82, 

131* . . 

Cuddy, Shanaboga, or Sherufadar, register of a 
district, called Hohly, i.i Mysore, i. 270. 
Guides, ii. 242. iii. 62. 

Gujah, a incasuie of length, i. 131. 

Gum, produced by various trees, i. 168, 204* 
Gwigoma, one of the denies called Saktis, i. 

242. . . t 

I Cungrkara, a cast occupied in agriculture, 11. 

119* ... ' 

Gunta, a land measure of Cimara, iii. 2, 102. 
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Gwnft krw, a d)e, ii. 117. 

Guijara, a nation of Hindus, iii. 90 . 

Gursay, a weight. See Weights, and Garse. 
Guru, (i. e. sage) religious instructor and in- 
spector of morals, called also Swamahi, as a 
title ; for the customs of each cast respecting 
their Guru, see Casts, i. 22, 144, 238, 241, 
244, 252, 255, 305, 306, 307- iii. 79, 93, 
212 . 

Guru Para, a book written by Rama Anvja, iii. 

469. 

Guti. See Chandra-gupti. 

Guttimodaly, a Hindu chief of Coimbetore, and 
Salient, ii. 185, 193, 200, 236*. 

Gydda cavila. See Forest-renter. 

Gytty VaraKa, an imaginary money, ii. 157. 
Hadra, a kind of concubinei ii. 7 . See each 
cast for its customs respecting them. 
Haematites, an iron ore, ii. 39, 43, 46. iii. 365. 
Hagalawadi, a town of Mysore, and a princi- 
■ pality, ii. 48, 59 . 

Haiga,]\\. 131, 132, 138, 162 , 166 . 
Halasu-hvUy, iii. 424. 

Halcpeca Davaru, a cast. ScQ Biluara,ii\. 131. 
Haltoray, iii. 404. 

Hana, a gold coin. See Fanam. 

Ilanagodu, a town of Mysore, ii. 118. 
Hanumanta, a Hindu deity, ii. 129* iii. 83, 
174 , 364. 

Hany, a dry measure of Canara, iii. 27, 102. 
Hardary Sultany, commonly called Sultany 
coss, &n itinerary measure, i, 131. ii, 173, 
181. 

, Canter' Rdya, commonly called Cow- 

tery coss, i. 131. 

Harica, a kind of corn. See Paspalum fru- 
mentaccum. 
llari-hara, iii. 313. 

Hari-hara family, iii. 118,1 74. 

Harris, General, his invasion of Mysore, i. 193, 
399 . ii. 9^2, 130, 156, 165 , 179* 

Harrow, i. 101, 281, 286. ii. 376. iii. 142. 
Hartley, Colonel, his invasion of Malabar, ii. 
32, 463 . 

Harvest, price of produce at Hari-hara, iii. 

316 . 

Jlarulu, a plant cultivated for its oil. See 
Ricinus. 

HaryddM, a place in Canara, iii. 89 . 

Hay. See Fodder. 

Htisina, iii. 406. 

Heat. See Weather. 


Hedges. See Fences. 

Hegadn, iii. 152. 

Heg^ganagaru, a cast containing makers of oil. 
Sec Joty nagarada, 

Hegodu Devana Cotuy, a town of Mysore, ii. 
130. 

Hejuiu,a. village of Mysore, ii. 121. 

Hemp, Indian. See Crotolaria, 

Heretics. See Hindus, 

Heriuru, iii. 343, 345, &c. 

Hermits, ii. I 68 . 

Ilessaru, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus 
mungo. 

Highdund, on the western coast, land cultivated 
without being inundated, ii. 36*4, 365, 378, 
398, 429, 450, 463, 491, 520, 543. iii. 9, 

72 - 

Hills, or mountains, i. 17 . ii* 115, l 62 , 173, 
190 , 192 , 197 , 198, 236, 247* iii. 153, 
250. 

, cultivation on them called Cofu cadu, 

Cumri, and Ponna, i. 277- ii. 177, 246, 
247, 273 , 384, 519 , 543, 56l. iii. 71, 147, 

193. 

Hilly region between Coimbetore and Mala* 
ii. 247, 273 , 434*. 

, Madura, and Travancoref 

ii. 334, 346 . 

Hindus, or aboriginal natives of India, their 
condition, disposition, and general manners. 
See Arts, Cosmography,'' Credulity, Dress, 
Exaggeration, Farmers, Fasts, Guides, 
Houses, Marattahs, Marvellous, Mourning, 
Murder, Obscenity, Ordeal, Parents, Pro- 
phecy, Prostitutes, Servants, .Slaves, Succes- 
sion, Wages, Weavers, i. 12, 29. 34, 47, 48, 
53, 55, 64,80, 135, 139, 254, 255, 26 o, 
270 , 272, 342, 360 . ii. 2, 4, 29, 6 I, 62, 
72,98, 108, 136, 142, 181, 187, 19'b 195, 
201, 208,216, 278, 282, 297, 353,388, 
409 , 427, 452, 454, 46*7, 468, 496 , 507, 
514, 548. iii. 18, 69 , 92 . 

custom*, particular, such as marriages, 

burials, food, and worship, Sec each cast for 
those respectively belonging to it. 

, division into pure and impure Iribes, 

' called Panchum Biindum, \. 19, 20, 146. 
, division into sects of the now prevail- 
ing doctrine, and those who follow doctrines. . 
now esteemed heretical. Sec Buddhists,^ 
Ganapafyam, Jainas, Pashandi, Pundanim,' 
Sarvakas, Savaram, Saivam, Sivabhaktaru, 
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Vakhmxam^ Vamna, i. !42, 143. ii. 59,73. 
iii. 91. 

Hindus^ division into the left and right<^hand 
sides, or Eddagai Ballagaiy i. 77, 230, ii. 

268, 294. 

, division into casts or tribes. See Cast, 

and also, Asaganty Baiadaru^ Baitijiganty 
Batadaru, Bapdaru, Bheri, Bi/vara, Bily- 
mugga^ Brdkmariy Bui» Canicapillapf Chensu, 
Ckitrakaru^ ComatigaSf Commas^ CoragorUj 
Cubbaru, Cnmbharu^ Cuniant Cunsay Cutterpt 
DevOTigaf Eriligaruy GanagarUy Goalaru, 
Gollaru, Gungricaray Halepecasy Idigam, 
Jogp^ Jotp^phanaduy Kshatripa, Ladaruy La- 
Hgundaruy MadigarUy Maiasiry Malapary Mo- 
rMSUy Muchaveruy Mucuasy Moplary Naiadis, 
Nairs, Nambuddies, NonOy Padma-shalapy 
Pallif PanieHy Panchalm, Parriary Palkry 
Ptmdarumy RajpuUy Ruddiy RmgantySadru, 
Samap-shalap, Shapnagaruy Six)*acharyasy Soli- 
garVy S&draty Togotaruy TorcarUy Potear^ 
UparUy Fairdgisy Vauhnavatriy Vaplahty 
Vaptutanty Irkalliaruy WoddarUy IVullap- 
’pgplat, 

Jtiredra, a messenger, an inspector, i. 271* ii* 

91 - 

Bvriguttp, iii. 166. 

J7ar/)Vrjf, a place in CanarOy iii. 103. 

in Mpmty a subdivision of a district, 
cafledTa/ttc, which contains several Gra»w5 
or manors, i. 270. 

Hodalky iii. 285. 

Hodgson, Mr. a collector in Malabar y ii. 353, 

559. 

Hoes, hand, various kinds, r. 96, 285, 369, 
372. ii. 375. »ii. 43. 

, drawn by oxen, i. 101, 

Hog island, iii. 135. 

Hvdcus iorghum L. a kind of corn, i. 104, 283, 
366, 369, 373, 382, 402, 403, 40/. ii. 157, 
224,228, 253, 254, 267. 280, 281, 290, 
302, 314, 323. iii. 322, 448. 

, spicatus tt. a kind of corn, i. 105, 289, 

382, 409. ii. 198, 218, 228, 253, 254, 
280, 281, 290, 302, 314, 323. jii. 325,350. 

Holy water, i. 325. 

Jlomam, a burnt offering, i. 423. 

Ilmbahy a male deity of the HinduSy ii. 3T> 

Honawrra, or Onorty ii^ 137. 

jlake, iii. 137* 

Honey. See Bees. 

HornhUndy a stone, ii, 60,6l. 

Horses, i. 121. ii. 327, 383. iii. 57^ 


Horse-gram y pulse given to horses. See Do/i* 
chos biflorus, 

Hosso-bettUy a town of Canaray iii. 19. 
Hosso-durgSy a town of Canaray iii, 9, 10. 
Houses, and style of building. See Palace, i. 
33, 66y 74. ii. 192,298, 353, 420, 471. Hi. 
99, 383. 

Hubbu Br&hmansy iii. 179, 180, 

Hujinp Swamiy iii. 26’3. 

Hulibundky or grass- renter, iii. 334. 
Hulledp-pura, iii. 139, rf segq. 

Huflu guruy iii. 424 . 

Hullp-bcdu, iii. 390. 

Huny a gold coin, commonly called Pagoda, 
See Pagoda, ,, 

Hunlis, Mr. a collector in Coimbetorcy ii. 309* 
iii. 1,131. 

Huruliy a kind of pulse. See Dolichos bi/hrus* 
Uusseinpoory a town of Mysore, See Sicanp*^ 
pura. 

Huts’ Elluy a plant cultivated for its oil, i. 1 lOp 
229, 288,379, 410. ii. 104, IO7. iii. 239* 
Hpdery late prince or governor of Mysore, ifC, 
i. 193, 300, 330. ii. 91, 9h 238, 328, 350, 
367, 432, 441, 548. iii. 10, 24, 58, 6*8, 75, 
137, 139, 152, 188, 260, 26*1, 402. 
Hyder-ghuty iii. 284. 

Hpder NagarOy a capital city. See BideritrUy 
IbarabatOy one of the deities called Suktisy iii. 

17. 

IdigarUy a cast which extracts the juice of 
palm trees, i. 394. Compare Tiars, 6^a»ar, 
Biluara, 

IJi, amtncy chief of a cast of Hijtdus. See Chief. 
Ikeri, a town and principality of Karnata, ii. 
557. iii. 10, 15, 21, 23, 68, 75, 82, 98> lOj. 
250, 253, 256, 257, 264. 

Rajahs, iii. 125, 254. 

— Rcj/a Padiitiy iii. 254. 

———— Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, a gold coin. 

i. 128, 301. ii. 310. Hi. 25, 257. 

— ^ ■ ■ Hana, or Panamy a gold coin, Hi. 25, 
257, 

Imanguhy Hi. 342. Practice of swinging before 
idols, ib. Singular cultivation, ib. 
Immortality of the soul, bee each cast for 
the opinions coiiccruing this, ii. 25, 28. 
Implements of agriculture. See Agriculture. 
Imports. Sec Commerce, Customs, 5ic. Hi. 
196, &c. 228, 247. 

Impiovements proposed,!. 2, 4. iii. 137j 29I, 
450. 

Incantation. See BrdhmanSy C««i, Nucaru, 
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Incarnation, doctiineof, i, 3S4, 335, 351. 
ia. 241. 

Indecent images and obscenity in the Hindu 
temples, Lin^aj ii. 44, 23r» 26'(). iii, 
434. 

Indigo, used as a dye, i. 212, 2l6, 224. ii. 26*3. 

prepared troin the Vala or Nerium tino 

torum Roxb MSS. i. 188. ii. 20'3, 338. 
iii. 4^3. 

Indra, a deity of the 11 indus, iii. 77. 

JndUt a kind of palm , See Cycas. 

Inhabitants. See Natives, Population. 

Inn. See Accommodation for travellers, and 
Chat ur am. 

Inoculation. See Small-pox. 

Inrawanlu, a cast of Telingana. See Idigaru. 
Inscriptions, ii. l6’3, 200. iii. 82, 83, 109, 111» 
125,132, 16*3, 16*8.170, 173,215, 2l6', 231, 
302, 303, 315, 391, 405, 408, 410, 46*2, 
464. 

Interest on money, i, 212, 218. ii. 429, 
445. iii. 32, 50. 

Interpreters. See Duhtuhifs. 

Iron mines and forges, iii. 58, 63» 

— of the Mysore Pattana rdyada, i. 

29* 30, 32. 170, 175, 179. ii. 1^, 35, 138. 
iii. 360, 361, 364, &c. 378, 424, 425> 433. 

— of Coimbrtore, ii. 238, 26o, 283, 
307, m 

of Malttbar, ii. 386, 436, 494, 502. 

; — ; — of the Nagara Rdyaday hi. 251. 

Irrigation of lands^ Sec Cai-dumbay, Cana), 
Capily^ Chakram, Lnv-iand, ifir’ Arumba^ 
Ifir’guntyt Nmgi, Reservoi r,yoy-j3(//foy. Wa- 
tered Lands, Wells, Yatantf i. 2, 84, 191, 
279, 283, 365, 36*7. ii. 3, 33. 98, 137, 176, 
213, 235, 237, 2 ;5, 276*. 280, 373, 407, 
lit. 37, 45^ 54,64, 182, 183, 210, 2J9, 235, 
292, 367, 463. 

htenaetdy a district of Mohbor, ii. 540. 
ifwara, a name of the god , See Siva. 
itka'CuUui a stone used instead of brick. See 
Laterite. 

JaemUva Rqids, a dynasty of princes in Kar- 
naUi. -See Chenapattatm. 

Japk, a fruit tree. See Ariocarpus. 

a cast of vteavers. See Devemgtu.TAiitii* 

ii. 239, 26*1. 

laghircy land granted as a remuneration for 
services, vith foil jurisdiction, ii. 143,, 226. 
Jagory, the sweet iaspissated juice or extract 
of several plants. See BoramSy Cocw, 
Elatey Sugar-cane. 


JainaSf or A>'hiHa, a sect of f/indiM, novr rec- 
l oned heretical. See Rdjds of Tulava^ i. 
143, 240,333, 421. ii. 74, 75, 80. iii. 19, 
73, 75, 81, 89, 109, 127, 131, 134, 165,391, 
410. 

Jaina Banijigarv. See Banijigaru. 

Jama gullu, iii. 389. 

Jamdl-dbddt a town of Cffwore, iii. 68. 

JambUf a kind of priests, i. 252. 

Janapu, or Indian hemp. See Crotolaria. 
Jangedu^ a cast who deal in drugs, i. 336*. 
JangamaSy sacred order among the Sivabhah- 
taru, L 238, 244, 247, 255, 351, 397, 419. 
ii. 25, 27, 28, 144, 155, 241. 

Jasrif a silver coin, i. 128. 

J at rophaC ureas L. a shrub, i.51. 

JatybiddaSf concubines, and their descendants, 
ii. 241. 

Jenigay-holayy iii. 339. 

JenmeaTy the proprietor of land in Malabary 

ii. 36*0. 

Jesuit Missionary at Amboor, iii. 463. 
worship of, iii. 136. 

Jemrryy a kind of corn. See Holcus sorgktm. 
Jkdmtrray a deity of iheJainaSy iii. 76. 
Jinjuppa, a male deity of the HinduSy ii. 7* 
Jiray of Jirigayy a carminative seed, i, 374, ii. 
281. 

JogieSy a cast of dealers in drugs. See Jangak, 
JolUy a kind of corn. See Holcus sorghum. 
Jonaky a kind of corn. See Holcus sorghum, 
Joty-nagarada, or Joty-phanada Canagaruy a 
cast of oil-makers, i. 252. 

Kala Bharava, a terrific male deity of the 
Hindusy i. 319,348. ii. 26,141. 
Kalikantamay Aiemala deity at lma7igula,j\\. 
342. 

Kaliy or KalimOy a female deity of the Hindus. 

See Pmfl/i,aIso i. 251. ii. 330,339. 
KaiByugam, an era and age of the world. See 
Kra. 

Kameswara matam, iii. 1 68. 

KankanOy a country, and its inhabitants, ii, 475. 

iii. 20,175, 

Kanya^uroy a town of CanarOy iii. 15, 

Kapiniy a river of ii.l41, 151. 

Kari-ghat, iii. 419. 

Karmaguday iii, I78. 

KamdtQy the people and language of one of 
the divisions in /findfai geography, which oc- 
cupies the centre of the Peninsula, ii. 183 
190. iii. 90, 103, 201. 

Dhamy Hi. 201. 
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Kuiba, chief town of a district, i. 274. 

Khci i, a river. See Cavciy. 

pura^ a town of Coimbetore, ii. 1 90. 

gAaf^ a pass betwceti Coimbdvre^ 

and Mysore. See Ghats. 

Kuundini, a river of il/v«ore, ii. 148. 
KcUamangalam, iii. 436 
Krmodu, un ore so called, iii. 377. 

Kempu bumi,Q. rich red soil, i. 83. 

Kerala^ the west coast of the Peninsula, its 
people and language vulgarly called MaUy~ 
ala. See Maluyala. 

Kcrit Ram Ritjd, proper title of the King of 
Travancore. SccTravancore. 

Kf vir^ a kind of corn. See Cynosurus. 

Kilidi. See Ikeri. 

Kingara, a village ofMysorCt i. 48. 

Kira Mancs-wara^ a temple in Canara^ iii. 108. 
Kirigavit, iii. 422. 

Kizriy a silver coin, i. 128. 

Krishna, a deity of the Hindus, i. 348. ii. 70, 

237. 

Rdyaru, iii, 477. 

— burnt, a kind of rich soil, i. 83. ii. 255. 

a river bounding the Peninsula on the 

north. 

Rdjd Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, a 

gold coin, iii. 25. 

— - -"giri, iii. 46O. 

Kshatriya, the second in rank of the pure 
tribes of Hindus. See Rajput, Ladaru, Chi- 
trakaru, i. 253, 256, 258, 303, 333. ii. 
3t8. iii. 80. 

Kshetra, a pilgrimage where the ceremony is 
jicrforined by land, ii. 307. 

Kudali, a village of the Nagara Rayada, iii. 

300, 301. The natives inhospitable. 
Kudali, a kind of hoe. See Hoe. 

Kunda-pura, a town oiCanara, iii. 104. 

Kunji, a town n^r Madras, i. 12. iii. 466. 
Kutiporam, a place in Malabar, ii. 509* 
Labour, price of. See Wages, 

hours of, iii. 350, 

Lhc, and manner of procuring it, i. I70, 187, 
343,394. ii, ^60. iii, 383. 

— - use of it as a dy|||210, 

Lacadiie, islands near the coast of Malabar, ii. 
55 4. 

Ijccor, a town of Mysore, i. 272. 

Ladaru, a cast from Northern India, i, 422. 
Lakshmana tirta, a river of Mysore, ii. 88, 119. 
Lali’ gundaru, a cast, i. 350. 


Lands, division of, iii. 320. 

Land-tax, called Negadi in Malabar, and 
Shista in Canara, ii. 367, 368, 380, 396,’ 
401, 403, 430, 444, 446, 453,456,459, 
465, 473, 476, 481, 482, 490, 491, 502, 
504, 506, 510, 524, 525, 552, 553, 554, 
560, iii. 10,13, 32, 33, 59, 85, 88,103, 
123, 140, 242. 

I.anguages. See Andhra, Canurem, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Malabar, Malayala, Sanskrit, Tamul, 
Telinga, ii. 303. iii. 460. 

Laterite, or brick-stone, an indurated clay 
found on the west side of the Peninsula, ii. 
440, 460, 559. iii. 66, 89, 251, 258. 

Lease-holder. See Cudian, Gaynicara, ii, 402, 
453, 524. iii. 32, 88. 

leather manufacture, i. 227 

Left-hand side, division, or Eddagainmong the 
natives. See Hindu. 

Leopard, or panther, killed, iii. 337* 

Leprosy, i. 48. 

Lime and liine-stonc, i. 30, 43, 134. ii. 43,49, 
62, 189, 219, 284, 308, 316. iii. 136. 

Linga, an indecent form, under which only the 
god Siva is worshipped, i. 236. 

Lingait or Lingabuntarv, a sect who worship 
ihe Linga, carrying it tied to their necks. 
See Banijigaru, Pancham, Sivabhaktaru, 
Jangama, Sarvaka, Curubarv, Devanga, 
Shaynaguru, i. 333. ii. 27,110, 273. 

Lithomarga, a kind of clay, ii. 44, 47. 

l,loyd,Capt. iii.261. 

Locusts, i. 57 , 137* 

Lokika, a Brdhman who pursues the business of 
the world. See Brahman. 

hdSing, a noted robber, iii. 206. 

Lovadika, a Br&hman who occupies himself* in 
wordly affairs. See Brahman. 

Low-land on the western coast of India, such as 
has a sufficient supply of water to enable the 
farmer to inundate it for cultivation, analo- 
gouS'to the Nir arumba of Mysore and the 
Nnnji of Coimbetore, ii. 364, 365,372, 373,. 
382, 394, 429, 442, 446, 479, 48^', 490, 
497, 502, 518,541, 560, 563. iii. 1 , 2, 37 , 
42,45,61,62, 84,271. 

Lubbay, or Lubbaymar, an Arabian colony, in 
India. SocMoptay. 

Lumbadies, a kind of ruffians who supply camps 
with grain, ii. 144, 150, 165, 174, 179; 183, 
185,187. 190. iii. 433. 

Lunar year. See Calendar of Mysore. 
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Mahucullu,Tit\\tT p{ Canard) iii. 104. 

Mackey land, iii. 097. 

Macleod, Major, a collector of Comhetore^ ii. 
19 ^, 198, 208, 213, 214, 245, 293. iii. 131. 

Madana Mada^ a village of Mysore^ ii. 44. 

Madhu-giri, a town , of Mysore^ i. 361. 

Madigaru, a cast, i. 251. 

Madigheshy, a town of Mysore^ ii. 2. 

Madras, a capital city of India, properly called 
Chinapatana, i. 1. 

'■ Rvpce, a silver coin, i. 128, 364. ii. 
116, 210,353. iii. 25. 

jf’flwaw, a silver coin. Double, or Myla, 

ii. 210. 

-■•, Single, or Shina, 

ii. 210. 

Mndual, or Madua, a great Hindu doctor, iii . 9 1 • 

— — , a sect established by him. See 
Brdkmans. 

Madughtcara, a temple of Soonda, iii. 230. 

M^du Linga But fa, a Hindu antiquary, iii, 230. 

Madura, a town and principality in the wulh 

, of the Peninsula. See 2'rimula Nayaka, ii. 

. 200, 237, 243, 250, 302, 327. 

Magadi, or Mageri, a town of Mysore, i. 178. 

Makaboleswara, an image of Siva, iii. 166 , 

Maka Rdjus of Madura^ Tanjore, and Coim- 
ie/orc, iii. 473 . 

Mahdrashtra, a nation of India. See Marat* 
tahs. 

a capital city of Kamata, called by 
Europeans, Mysore. See Mysore, 

— , Jshta gram, a district of Mysore, 

i. 82. 

MahS, a French settlement on the coast of 
Malabar, ’ll. 516 . 

Mailcotay, a town of Mysore, ii. 69 . 

Maize, a hind of corn. See Zca. 

Majclu, a description of land in Canara, See 
Low-land, iii. 42, 84. 

Malabar, the vulgar name among the English 
of Madras, for the Tmul language. See 
Tamul. 

, a province. See Appearance of the 

Country, Chap. XI. XII. and XIIL ii. 347 , 
350,432. 

Malabar Fanam, a silver coin, ii. 539. iii- 25. 

Malaiswara betta, a hill and temple of Mysore, 
ii. 43. 

Malalawady, iii. 431. 

Malapaddy, iii. 46 I. 

Malapaksha, the annual ceremony performed 
VOL. III. 


by Sudras, in commemoration of their 
deceased parents. Sec Parents, i. 421. ' 
Malasir, a rude tribe, ii. 383. 

Malavaru, or Malewars, iii. 253. 

Malamlly, iii. 422, 423, 424. 

Malaya Banuru, 311,312. 

Malaya Curubaru, a rude tribe. See Curubani. 

, Devaru, or Maladeiva, a female deity 

of the Hindus, ii . 4 1 4, 4.98. 

Malayala, a people inhabiting the hills ot 
CoimhetQre,\\. \^t. 

, or Malaydlam, a country extend- 
ing along the west coast of the Peninsula, 
from, Cape Comorin, to the Chandra^giri 
river, also its people and language, called 
Kerala in Sanskrit, ii. 197,346, 347, 392, 
475 , 499 , 530, 548, 556 iii. 14. 

Malayar,a. rude tribe inhabiting the, hills ot 
Canara, iii, 7 L 

— ' — , a country so called, iii. 393. 

Malingy, a town of Mysore, ii. l 62 . 

Maliwunlu, a low cast of Tclingand. See 
WhtAUaru, i 29- 

Mallung, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 385. 
Managu, or Mana, a weight vulgarly called 
Maund. See Weights, Maund. 

Manor, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 272 . 
Mandapam, a religious building Qf the Hindus, 
i. 11 . 

Monday Gudday, iii. 288. 

Mangalam, a village of Coimhefore, ii. 317* 
Mangalore, a tow n of Conora, iii .21 

Mangabre river. See Netrawati, 

Mangoes, iii. 423. 

Manjeswara, a town of Canara, iii. 19, 20, 2 K 
Mantram, a form of prayer used by Hindus, 
Sec Ca«t, and Cunian, i. 253, 275- 
Manufactures. Sec Cotton, Cordage, Dyeing, 
Glass, Iron^ Leather, Prindng, Sackcloth, 
Salt, Silk, Silk and CoUon, Spirituous 
Liquors, Steel, Sugar, Wire, Woollen. 

Baugabre, i. 207 , 218. 

BAra-maMl. iii. 434. 

Coimiaforc, ii. 261 . 

Color, i. 302. 

Ddvana-giri, iii. 330. 

Lacor, i. 272 . 

Muteodu, iii. 369 . 

Mabbar, ii. 360, 509. 

Nagara, iii. 29 1 . 

Rriya paitana, ii. 116 , 

Satiman^alam^ ii, 239. 
i 
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^edngapittamj i. 126t 
Silagutta, i. 327. 

‘Si/ < 7 , i. 418. 

Siijapuraj i. 271. 

IFafuru, i. 272. 

Manufacture! s condition. See Weavers, Wages. 
Manvngv, a weight commonly called Maund, 
See Weights, Mamd. 

Manure. See Lime, i. 102,297, 36o, 407. ii. 
49, 54, 100, 254, 278, 378, 380, 518. iii. 
38, 43,45, 51, 148, 183,241, 281, 300, 
321,353, 398, 455. 

Mffr, or fathom, ii. 208, 253. 

MaraUahf or Maharashtra^ called Aray by 
the people of Kamata, a nation of India, 
their invasions of Mysore, i. 362. ii. 2, 4, 
33, 47, 58, 60, 66, 69, 85, 88, 90, 156, 
1 65,174. iii. 90, 258. 

Marin/a, the deity that inflicts the small-pox, 
one of the Saktis, i. 250, 262, 359. 153, 

286. 

Mariti, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 493. 
Markets. See Fairs, i. 19, 125. ii. 315, 388, 

427,435,459. 

Marriage j for the customs of the natives on this 
p int, see each cast. 

Maruhuily, a town o( Mysore, ii. 143. 
Marveiious, love of, in India, ii. 247* 

Marvlu, & light sandy soil, i. 83. 

Mash, a kind of pulse. See Phascolus mi- 

Ilium, 

Mdto, or Matam, a kind of religious building, 

i. 144. iii. 99. 

Mathews, General, iii. 61, 105, 130, 188, 262. 
Matmxil, a place in Malcthar, ii. 555. 

Man, a dry measure, of Goimbdore. See 
Candaea. 

, a land measure, ii. 252, 279, 311, 332. 

Maundy a weight, i. 130, ipt, 301, 363, 415. 

ii. 116,209, 252, 279, 354. iii. 26, 149. 
Maursushy^md bis suns, kings in India, iii. 96, 
Mausoleum oiUyder's father, i. 277* 

— of Hyder and Tippuo, i. 73. 

Mdyd, a deity of the Hindus. 

Maykay, the long-legged goat of Mysore, See 
Goat. 

Meadow, General, bis invasion of Coimbetore, 
ii.226, 235, 279, W. 

Itleasurcs, dry or far grain. See Bulla, Candaea, 
Colaga,Cullishigay, Edangally,Uany, Uorgy, 
Nalli, Nora, Podi,Poray, Puddy, Seer, ii. 302, 
at Bangalore, i. 194.- 


at Bhra-mah&l. iii. 437* 

Bhawani Kudal, ii, 209, 

Btderuruy ’ul 271, 291. 

Coimbetore, ii. 252. 

Color, i. 301. 

Dttraporam, ii. 310. 

Gubi, ii, 33. 

Haiga, iii. Up. 

Hari-hara, in. 31 6, 

Heriuru, iii. 347, 

MadhU'giri, i. 363, 

Mangalore, iii. 26. 

Palachy, ii. 321. 

Palighat, ii. 354, 

Priya-pattana, ii. 1 16, 

Seringapatam, i. 130. 

Shetuwai, i). 395* 

Sira, i. 413. 

Soonda, iii. 234. 

Tripura, ii. 279. 

Measures, liquid,!. II9, 130. ii. 252. iii.3l6^. 
Measures of length, and itinerary. See Ady, 
Chain, Culy, Day's journey, Gujah, Hardary,- 
Mar, UmaHvuUy, i. 6, 131. ii, 173, 181, 
208, 211. 

— — , of surface, or for land. See Bulla, 
Canay, Chet, Colaga, Culy, Gunta, Man, Mo- 
ray, Foray, i. 6, 194, 413. ii. 208, 252, 279, 
31 1, 321, 332, 355, 363, 395, 478, iii. 2. 
Medicine, i. 336. 

Meer Saduc, the favourite of Tippoo Sultan, i. 

65,347. ii. 88, 231, 236. 

Meniea, a kind of pulse. See Trigonella, 
Meru, a fabulous mountain, in Hindu cosmo- 
graphy, iii. 77, 92. 

J\Icssenger9. See Hircarra. 

Mcac, a mineral, i. 137. ii. 57* 

Mile, Malabar, an itinerary measure with the 
English of Madras. Soe Urnalivully, 

Milk, i. 6, 116. ii. 14,277. 

Mill, oil,!. 228. 

, sugar, i. 159, 341. ii. 103. iii. 451. 

Mimosa saponaria, a tree, i, 38. ii.335. 

,CafeeAM,iii. 177. 

, Ittdica,. 'm, 419. 

Minamolu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolut^ 
minimoo. 

Mines. See Gold, Iron. 

Mirzee, iii. 152, 161, 

Mlecha, a barbarian, a person who it not a 
Hindu, an Arab, iii, 78, 9^. 

Mohur, Bod Half Mohur,. gold coins, i. 1 28» 
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Mogayer^ a cast of Canara, who are fishermen, 
lii. 22. 

Mojaru^ a. kind of land in Canara. See liOW- 
land^ iii. 45. 

Mona, and his descendants, or Monayer, an 
Indian dynasty, iii. p6. 

Money, i. 129 , W, 301, 3^3, 415. ii. 33, 
1 10', 157, 209, 253, 279, 310,353, 539. iii. 
25, 150, 315. See also Coins, Cowries. 

Monkeys, ii. 55, 72, 112, 343. 

Monro, Major, a collector in Canaray iii. 11, 
13, 18, 33, 75, 131, 175, 178, 180, 189, 
190 , 194 , 206 , 210 . 

Moplays, or Moplaymar, a colony of Arabian 
Mussulmans in India, ii. 349, 383, 392,421, 
435, 471 , 490 , 550, 553, 554, 556', 56‘l, 
564, 565. 

Morasuy a cast of Sidras of Karnata, who live 
by agriculture, i. 318, 

Moran, a dry measure of Coimbetore. Sec 
Candaca, 

Moray, a land measure of Canara, iii. 2. 

Moray, a dry mcabure of Canara, iii. 27, 102. 

Morinda, a family of plants, producing a red 
dye. See Muddi. 

Mortgage, ii. 366, 368, 403, 406, 429, 444, 
465, 476,481. iii. 32. 

Mosque, a Mussulman temple, i. 13. ii. 250, 
413, 420» 

Mountains. See Hills. 

Mount Dilla:, a promontory on the coast of 
Malabar, i. 559* 

Mourning, ii, 409 . 

Mousa, a great merchant of Malabar, ii. 456, 
531, 534, 564 . iii. 20, 87. 

Movitan family, an Indian dynasty, iii, 1 II. 

Moylar. a cast serving in the temples of Canara, 
iii. 65. 

Muchaveru, a cast, i. 302. 

Muchu cotay, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 
labldb. 

Muenas, a low cast of Malayala, living as fisher- 
men, ii. 527. 

Mveutu, a rich black soil, i. 83. 

Muddi, a red dye, the root of several kinds of 
Morinda, i. I 68 , 213. ii. 263, 335. 

Mudi, a dry measure of Canara. See Moray. 

Mudivirum, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 

339. 

Mudo Biddery. a town of Catwra, iii. 74 . 

Muduru,a town of Mysore, i. 55, 139. 

Mu^a-^dyahnihcotay, a town of Mjfsmf i. 13* 


Uulacara, an occupant of land in Tulavd, iii* 
32. 

Mular, one of the petty Rdjh of Tulava, iii. 
63, 64. 

Mulinuru, a ruined town of Coimbetore, 

307. 

Mulurit, a town of Mysore, ii. 90 . 

Mitndien, a male deity of the Hindus, ii 415. 
Mundiun, a town oi Mysore, i. 57, 137. 

3Ittng, a kind of pulse. See Phasealus Mungo, 
Muni, a kind of demons or spirits', i. 250. ii. 

168 , 266 , 273 . 

, a saint, ii. 168 . 

Munigar in Mysore, an inferior officer of 
revenue and police, i. 270. 

, Coimbetore, chief officer of a village, 

or manor. See Gawnefa, ii. 213. 

Munnagv, a weight commonly called a Maund, 
See Weights. Maund. 

Murder, ii. 215, 468, 496 . 

Murodhwar a, iii. 135. 

Musa, the plantain tree, i. 154,384. ii. 52, 111, 

177 , 247 , 259 , 507 . iii. 47 , 220. 

Musicians and music. See Cuncheny. 
Mussulmans, See Moplays, Mosque, Tangul, i. 

47 , 64, 73 , 347 , 399 . 2, 90 , 168 , 267 . 

276 , 287, 307, 420, 441, 474 , 550. iii. 
2, 9» 103, 110. 

, their conquests in the Peninsula of 

India, i. 277* iii. 96,478. 

Mustard cultivation, i. 291, 376. ii. 177* 
Mutasiddy, a clerk, ii. 212, 2l6» 

Muteodu, iii. 367, 368. 

MutiaUma, one of the deities called Saktis, 

262 , 

Mutrdya, or Muiirdya, a male deity of the 
Hindus, ii. 7, 42. 

Mulu-pallay. Sec Plank. 

Myrobalans, a fruit used in tanning and dyeing, 
i. 183. ii. 337 . 

MuttL See Chuncoa muttia. 

Mysore city, properly MflAarwro, i. 68, ii. 149* 
——dominions and government, i. 81. iii. 
414, &c. 

Rdjd. See Rdjds oi Mysore, i. 12S. 

iiMjpee, a silver coin. 

Myuru Vamd, a Hindu prince, iii. 31, 82, 96 , 

98 , 111 . 

Nadavanuru, a place in Malabar, ii. 496 . 
Nagamangala, a town (^Mysore, ii. 65. 
Naga^puri, 384. 

Nagara, or NaggarOi the comnvon name for 
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Tly^er Nagara^ or BiderurUi a capital city 
vi'Karnala. Bideniru. 

Kftgara^ or Naggara Hdi/ada or Subayana^ one 
of the three great divisions of the Mysore 
kingdom. Sec Appearance of the country, 

i. 81. 

S'ngara Agranim, a town oiCanara^ iii. 63. 

IS^agarafra, a cast of traders. See Bheri, 

Nail-makers, iii. 3^3. 

Nairs or Naimary the true SMras of Malayaky 
a cast, their customs and manners, ii. 353, 
388, 389, 395, 408, 513, 564. iii. 9, 12. 

their inroads into Mysore 

and Coimbetore, ii. 9^, 131, 245, 331, 332. 

Xalliy a dry measure, ii. 491. 

Namoy a kind of earth or talc, ii. 73. 

Namhiry Nairs of high rank, chiefs of manors 
or Dhas in Malayahy ii. 409 

NamhitddieSy a cast of Ma/ayala, formerly 
Brdhmans, ii. 42(). 

Numbiiris, the Brdhmans or sacred tribe of 
Mahiyala. See Brdhmans. 

Nandiy a village god, iii. 253. 

Nara, a dry measure, ii. 395. 

Narashtgha-jmray a town of Mysore, ii. 155. 

— angady, a town of Canara. See 

JdmdlSbdd. 

NardyanOy a Hindu deity, i. 304, 334, 335. 
iii. 92. 

Natives of India, their condition, disposition, 
and manners. See Hindu. 

Nava-putty, a village, ii. 192. 

Naxonay, a kind of corn. See Pankum ita- 
liciun. 

Ndyaha, a Hindu chief, i. 28. 

Nnyakan Eiayy a place in Karnafa annexed to 
the Bdra-nialid/yi. 29* 

Nayfrana Guda, iii. 1 35. 

Nazar bar y a fortress in My sore j 67. 

NazarenSy or Christians of St. Thomas. See 
Christians. 

'Negadiy a tax on lands and plantations \n Ma- 
labar. See Land-tax. 

NdlaUty a country between Mysore and Mala- 
bar. Sec Wynaad. 

Nerivm tinctorium n#- MSS. a tree from 
which indigo is prepared. See Indigo, 

Nerinja-pdta, a town of Coimbetorcy ii. 196*. 

Netrimati, the river passing Mangalore in Cfl- 
/rtrn, iii. 61,62. 

Niadlsy a wretched low cast of M^ayala, ii. 

'4.13,493. 


I Nidamalyy a female deity of the llinduSy ii, 
483. 

NileswarOy a town of CanarOy iii. 9, 10, 14. 
NiligarUy persons who dye with indigo. See 
Cumbham. 

Nir* Arumba in Karnatay lands that are artifici- 
ally watered for cultivation, analogous with 
the Nunji of Coimbetore y and the low-tands of 
the west coast. See Watered lands. 

Niravery land, iii. 395. 

NiEgunty, or distributer of water, a village 
servant in Mysore, i. 269. 

Nona, or Nonabury a cast of the Sfidras of Kar- 
nata living by agriculture, ii. 28, 

Nonaputta, a kind of Morinda used as a dye. 
See Muddi. 

Noyel river, or Noyelar in Coimbetore, ii. 278. 
Nucaru, a class of impostors living by incantar 
tion; compare with Cani, iii. 17. 

Nuga, a river of Mysore, ii. 141 . 

Nundy, and his family, an Indian dynasty, iii» 

110 . 

Nmjiy land which can be inundated for culti- 
vation, analogous to the low land of the west 
coast, and the Nir A rumba of Mysore, ii. 
218. 

a servant in each village who distributes 

the water to the fields, ii. 214. 

Nunjinagoduy a town of Mysore, ii. 147- 
Nutmeg, iii. 161. 

Nux vomica, a drug, iii. 86. * 

Obscenity of the Hindu worship. See Indecent. 
Oils of diffcieiit kinds used by the natives, i. 8, 
222. See also, Bassia, Cocos, Huts* Ellu, Ja- 
-tropha, Musfardy liiciuus, liubiniaf Sesamum. 
Oil-makers. See Ganagaru, 

Oil-mills, i. 228. 

Onore^ See Honaivera* 

Opium. See Poppy. 

Orchards, iii. 423. 

Ordeal, trial by, i. 307. 

Orhur, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Oryza sativa L. a kind of corn. See Rice. 
Oulur, a fowl) of Arcot, i. 14, 

Ox, and animah of that kind, i. 3, 11 6, l65> 
205, 206, 417. ii. 1, 5, 8, 114, 180, 327, 
38Q, 382, 488, 509, 56'2. iii. 56, 335. ' 
Pacha Pyru, Pucka Pessaru, a kind of pulse. 
See Phaseolus Mungo. 

Pacota, a machine for raising water. See 
Yatanu 
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VachummO) a female deity of the Hinduf, ii. 

272 . 

Fadanguddy, a place in Canara^ iii. 73. 

Padingi, a kind of pulse. See Phascolus Mungo. 

PaddOf Pdidum, orPaddy-Jield, a name for low 
land in Malabar, See Low-land. 

Padma shalai/, a cast of weavers, i. 2l6, 225. 

Pa^da, English name for hHindu temple. See 
Temple. 

— , English name for a gold coin called 
Varaha by the Hindus., and Hun by the 
Mussulmans. See Bahadury Canter* rdi/a 
P.. Gytty P., Jkeri P., Krishna Rdjd P., 
Porto novo P., Star P., Suit any, P. 

Painting, i. 74. 

Paisdehi, a kind of evil spirits, ii. 45. iii. 17, 
23, 53, 107. 

PcHssa, a copper coin. See Coin, Dub, and ii. 
540. iii. 25. 

Palace and houses of Indian princes, i. 30, 45, 
69 , 73 , 74 . ii. 93 , 250, 540, 554. 

Palacky, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 318. 

Palam, a gold coin commonly called Po'/jnwi. 
Sec Fanam, gold. 

Polar, great, a river of Jrcot, i. 23, 34. 

Tittle, a river of Karnata, ii, 182, 183. 

Palhully, a village ofMysore, ii. 87. 

PaH-ghat, a town and fortress of Malabar, ii. 
347 , 352. 

Paligonda, a town oiArcot, i. 1 9 . 

Palli,& cast oiTamuls of doubtful purity, i. 

261 . ii. 272 . 

Palm and Palm-wine. See Borassus, Caryota, 
Cocos, Corypha, Cycns, Elate, Tari. 

Palmira, a palm. See Borassvs. 

Panay, an hydraulic machine. See Yatam. 

Panch-akshara-fura, iii. 435, 

Panchala, a cast containing the artists who work 
in gold, silver, brass, iron, stone and wood, 
i. 250. ii. 26 * 8 . 

Panchama Banijigarv, a cast. See Banijignru, 

— Cumbharu, See Cumhhani. 

Panchanga, in Mysore and Coimbetore, a Brdh- 
man who has the hereditary office of astrolo- 
ger and almanack-keeper, and Purohita for 
the low casts in each village or manor. See 
each cast' for the duties which he performs 
to its members, i. 234, 235. ii. 109,110, 
243, 303. iii. 180. 

Panch Dravada Brdhfnans, those of the south 
of India, Brdhman. 

Gauda Brdhmans, those of the north of 

India:' ' See 

VUL. III. 


Panahtm Bmdum, the impure tribes otHindui* 
See Hindu, Madigani, Coramas, Whalliaru. 

Panicar, in Malcdfar, a hired servant who la*. 
hours in the field. See Servants. 

Panicum italieum L, a kind of corn or millet, 

i. 107 , 290 , 366 *, 370 , 378, 381, 387, 402, , 
404, 410. ii. 159, 198, 225, 228, 253, 254, 
281. Hi. 324, 351. 

miliaceum L. a kind of corn, i. 290 , 

566 , 371,381, 411. 

miliare E. M. a kind of corn, i. 106 >, 

287, 376 , 408. ii. 104, 105, 223, 228, 29 O, 
302, 314, 323, 379, 429, 450, 452, 562. iii. 
72 , 429, 439 , 440. 

Pdndava, or Pandia, a country of India on the 
east side of cape Comorin, ii. 200, 237. 

Pdndu and his family. Kings of India, com- 
mencing with Yudishtaru, iii. 95, 96 , 97 , 110 . 

Pamfl/?,a low tribe or cast oi Malabar, ii. 491 . 

Pani Faragu, a kind of corn. See Panicum 
miliaceum and Paspalum pilosum. 

Pansk Seer, a weight. See Weights, i. 130u 

Panyani, or Panani IVacul, a town and river of 
Malabar, ii, 419, 423. 

Pdpandsan'i, a river of Canara, iii. 99* 

Papaver somniferum L, See Poppy. 

ParaBrdhma, a deity of t\ie Hindus, i. 144, 
304, 334, 335. 

Para Devata, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 

492. 

Parasu Rama, one of ihe Avatars or incarna* 
tions of Vishnu. See Era, Malayala, Tulava, 
and ii. 348, 475, 500, iii. 31, 81, 90, 98. 

Parents, deceased, among their me*^ 

inory celebrated by fasts, both monthly and 
annually. .See Fasts, and i. 244, 306, 421. 
See also each cast for its customs on this 
subject. 

Parkhitta , and bis family, anindian dynasty,! 10* 

Parputty, in the Mysore government, an officer 
who keeps the register of a district (Talnc), 
or manages a division (Ho6/y), i. 82, 270. 

ii. 151. 

Parriar, a very low and impure cast wnong the 
Tamuls, and in Mafayafa, analogous with the 
MaliwanhotTdingana and the Whdliartoi 
Karnata; some are weavers, roost of thero 
slaves, i, 20, 353. ii. 26 I, 493. 

Parum, Parumba, Perm, or Purm, the iiigher 
parts of the cultivated lands in Mdabdl^ 
Sec Highlands, ii. 565. 

Parupa-nuda, a district of Matahar, its Rdji^ 
and chief town, ii, 434, 47 Q, 471. > 
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Pat-vati, a deity of the Hindus^ See Kdli, i. 
334,335. iu 266, 269 . 

Pari/uituraf a viUage of Malahar, ii. 389* 

Pashandif a sect of Hindus, ii. 74, 75* 

Faahar, a viUage oi Coimbetore, ii. 291. 

Fasku, a sect of Hindus, See Gandpalyam, 

Paspalum frumentaceum Roxb. MSS. a kind 
of corn, i. 1 O 6 , 287, 379- 223, 228. iii. 

352. 

— pilosum Roxb. MSS. a kind of corn, 

ii. 223. 

Pasture, i. 271, 298. ii. 9, 12, 91, 114, 225, 
276 , 280, 281,327,451. iii. 1. 

Patana or Pattana Puttun, the common name 
for Seringapatam. See Seringapatam. 

— ■ — Rdyada or Subayana, one of 

the three great divisions of the Mysore 
kingdom. See Appearance of the country, i. 
81. 

I ■■ - ashta granii a district of My^ 

sore, i. 82. 

Patemar, a kind of trading vessel. See Boat. 

Patom, the rent or produce of lands in Malabar, 
ii. 366 , 368 , 390 , 430. 

Patmga, a dye, i. 224. 

Paycotu, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 339. 

Pedda Ndyaka, a Poly gar or Hindu chief, i. 28, 

29 . 

Pedda Ndyakana durga, a town of Mysore 
annexed to the Bdra-mahdl, i. 28. 

— ghat, a pass in the moun- 

tains leading up from Arcot to Kamata, i. 
25. 

Pepper, black, cultivation. See Piper nigrum, 
Plantations. 

, trade in. See Plantations, i, 

202 . ii. 455, 530. iii. 59, 150, 228 , 269 . 

white, ii. 465, 533. iii. 224. 

Perinduru, a town of C(wni6eforf , ii. 287. 

Peraru, a town of Coimhetore, ii. 251. 

Petta, the suburbs or slightly fortified parts of 
an Indian town. See Town, ii. 23. 

Peyvuuhi, surveyor, ii. 21 1. 

Phastolvtminmoo Roxb, MSS. a kind of pulse, 
i. 93 , 284, 290 , 383. ii. IO 6 , 225, 290, 323, 
378,398. iiu 41, 183, 448. 

■ Mungo, L. a kind of pulse, i. 94, 

289, 383, 410. ii. 225, 29 O, 323, 379* i‘i* 
41, 183, 295 , 447 , 448. 

Pkulagana Rllu, a plant cultivated for its oil. 
See Sesamu, 

Pigeon Island, iii. 135. 

Pigeons, wild, ii, 47. 


Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. See Tirthas and 
Kshetras, 

Piper Bctle X. Betel-leaf vine, its cultivation, i. 

1 14, 291 , 384. ii. 1 1 1,257, 258, 454. iii. 54, 
85, 156, 224, 403, 453. 

nigrum L. or pepper vine, its cultiva- 
tion. See Plantations, ii. S65, 455, 458, 
463, 487, 504, 520, 524, 542, 544, 552, 
561 . iii. 2, 27 , 48, 54,158,223. 

wild, ii. 337 . iii. 193, 202, 208, 

245, 259 . 

Pirates, iii. 138, 151. 

Planks, used as an implement of agriculture 
for smoothing the soil, ii. 374, 3/6, 449. 
iii. 38, 40, 142. 

Plantain tree. See Musa, 

Plantations of Malabar and Canara. See Areca, 
Artocarpus, Borassus, Cocos, Piper, Also, 

ii. 365, 406, 431, 452, 458, 459, 487, 503i 
520, 526, 542, 547, 56l. iii. 1, 2, 33, 45, 
54, 64 , 85, 86, 104, 194 , 276 , 285, 403i 
452. 

■ ' ■ — manner of dealing for the produce 

between the merchant and cultivator, ' ii( 
401, 405, 455, 467, 5l6, 521, 532, 543. iii,. 
50. 

Plough, i. 126 . ii. 218, 374. iii. 39, 148, 243. 
— — — drawn by from eight to sixteen oxen, 

iii. 342. 

-- ' ofland, iii. 348. 

Ploughing, i. 126, 282. 

Podi, a dry measure, ii. 279> 311* 

Pogolur, a village of Coirabetore, ii. 293. 
Pdam, a weight. See Weights, i. 6. ii. 157> 
209,252,354, 395. 

PoHar, a tribe of slaves in Malabar, ii. 491. 
Police, ii. 215, iii. 9* 

Poll-tax, i. 168 . ii. 278. 

Polyam, the territory held by a Polygar, ii. 143. 
Polygar, the feudatory Indian lords estab* 
lished by the Kings of Vijayanagara, See 
for each the town from whence he derived 
his title, i. 278, 331, 346, 358, 364, ii. 174, 
303, 309 , 317 , 318, 327 . iii. 127, 432. 
Pondichery Rupee, a silver coin, ii. 28, 210, 310. 
Ponna, a kind of cnltivation in the hills of 
Malabar. See Hills. 

Poor. See Beggars. 

Popli, a dye, i. 168 . ii. 15, 117. 

Poppy, cultivation and produce, i. 295. iii. 
444. 

Population, general state. See Appearauce of 
the country. 
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Population of certain places and districts* i. 76. 

ii. 3^1, 441, 485. 500, 508, 527* 543, 562. 

iii. 2, 5, 195, 246, 414,& c. 

Vorai/y a dry measure, ii. 354, 395, 477. 

— ^ — candumf a land measure, ii. 355, 363, 
395, 478. 

Porters, i. 2. 

Forto~novo Pagoda^ a gold coin, ii. 210, 353, 
iii. 25. 

Portuguese of Mofator, ii. 517. iii. 105. 

Post, an intoxicating liquor of the Mussulmans 
and Hindus, iii. 444. 

Potail, a name for the chief officer of a village 
or manor. See Gauda, Gaunda^ 

Potatoe, sweet. See Convolvulus. 

Potla, a kind of land in Canara. See Low-land, 
iii. 45, 84. 

Pot- stone, a kind of stone, ii. 57, 62, 138, 142, 
145,146,244. iii. 389, 391. 

Potty, a chief among the Namburi Br&kmans, 
See Br&hmans* 

Poultry, i. 315/ ii. 383. 

Price current of goods at different places, i. 

195, 219. ii. 477. iii. 437. 

Priests. See Bombolu, Br&hman, Jwgama, 
Gauda, Village gods, Christians, Pujari, 
Satanana, Jambu, Purohita. 

Printing of cotton cloth, i. 222. 

Pritapa rudrun, iii. 476 . 

Priyapatana, a town of Mysore, ii. 92, 95. 
Prophecy among the Hindus, iii. 91, 469. 
Prostitutes, ii. 267. iii. 65, 95. 

Pucka seer, a dry measure. See Seer, 
Puckally, a machine fur raising water. See 
Capily. 

Pudameni, a gold coin. See Vir* Rdya Fanam. 
Puddial, or Pudial, '\n Coimbetore, a hired farm 
servant. See Servants, and Wages. 

Puddy, a dry measure, i. 363, 413. ii. 209, 
252,279, 311,321, 354,481. 

Pufa, worship of the Hindus i. 325. ii. 271. 
Pujari, the priest who offers worship, i. 242. 
Pull, a weight. See Weights, ii. 279. 

Pulla^ a temple in Canara, iii. 15. 

Pulses, or leguminous plants, the seed of which 
is fit for eating. See Arachis, Cicer, Cytisus, 
Dolichos, Pkaseolus, Trigonella, 

Pumpkin, ii. 177* 

Punapuram, a y'lWage of Coimbetore, ii. 316. 
Pundarum, a sect of Hindus, who officiate in 
temples of Siva, ii. 74, 330. 

Fungal, in Coimbetore f a kind of servants. See 
Servants. 


Punjit in Coimbetore, arable land* that cannot 
be inundated. See Dry-field. 

Puranas, books held sacred by the Hindus^ and 
8U[>posed to have been written by Vayasa^ 

ii. 74. iii. 76, 91, 469. 

PurneaDewan, or minister of the Mysore R6j6, 
i. 60. ii. 88, 91, 135, 143. 

Purbkita, among the Hindus, a kind of priest 
who reads prayers at births, marriages, 
funerals, and other solemn occasions. See 
Panchanga, i. 235, 322. ii. 144, 243, 303, 
410. iii. 94. 

Putalima, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 

262. 

Putcary, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos Lab* 
lab. 

Puttuegars, silk weavers, i. 208. 

Pu or Puli Varahun, a gold coin. See Star 
Pagoda. 

Pychi Rdj&, a chief of Malabar. See Cotay* 
huttay. 

Pyr'arumba, in Mysore, arable land that cannot 
be inundated. See Diy-field, 

Pysachi, a kind of devils. See Paisdehi. 

Pyurmalay, a district of Malabar, ii. 499. 

Quarries. See Granite, Hornblend, Pot-stone, 
i. 132, 182. ii.4, 60, 6l, 78, 85, 118, 140, 
143, 145, 146, 149, 167, 299. iii. 133. 

Rachewar, or RdJ&war, iii. 435. 

Ragy, a kind of corn. See Cynosurus, 

Rdjds of Chatrakal. See iii. 345. 

, Ikcri, iii. 125. 

Malayala, numerous petty chiefs. See 

Cadutanada, Ckericul lands, Cochi, Colata- 
nada, Nilcswara, Parapanada, Shekhnry, 
Tamuri, Travancore, Vellater, ii. 349, 368, 
395, 413, 424, 432, 435, 468, 47O, 483, 
499, 510, 548, 556. 

Rdjds of Mysore, or princes of that country, i. 
67, 147, 361 , 362 . ii. 3, 65, 73, 94, 130, 
137, 143, 165, 172, 193, 235, 237, 245, 
250,302, iii. 408,417, 426,434. 

, of SuJha-pura, iii. 213. 

Rdjds ofTukva,i\u 15,18, 19, 63, 68, 74, 
75,81,98,109, 125, 127, 476. 

Raiasa, a letter writer, ii. 2f5. 

Rajput, the pure Sddras of a country in the 

' north of India, i. 303. 

Rain. See Weather. 

Rake drawn by oxen. See Harrow, iii. 144, 
236. 

Raksha, a devil, iii, 78. 

a kind of corn. See Cynosurus* 
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Ram Row, Sabadar of the Ndgara Rayada^ 
iii. 259. 

Rama, m Avatar or incarnation of the god 
Vishnu, ii. 7, 164, 200. iii. 7/ j 83. 

Rama Anuja Ach&rya, a personage among the 
of great celebrity, as foutkiorof a 
sect, i. 143. ii. 70, 7S, 80s 101. iii. 413, 

469. 

Rama-giri, a town of Mysore, i. l63. 

Ratna Rajas, iii. 477* 

Ram'tila, a plant cultivated for oil. See Huts* 
Ella. 

Rhtuppa Varmica, an intelligent Br&kman, iii. 
104, 108, 110. 

Randaterra, a district o( Malabar, ii. 551. 
Rath, an immense chariot in which the images 
of the Hindu gods are carried in procession, 

i. 13. ii. 237. iii. 434. 

Ratna-giri, iii. 458, 

Ravana, a king celebrated in Hindu fable, ii. 

200, 237. 

— — , king of Ceylon, iii. 13B. 

Ravtnshaw, Mr, a collector in Canara, iii. i. 

33, 75, 102. 

Raya-cotay, iii. 459. 

Rl^aluy corrupted into Ryl^ a title of the 
iCkigs of Vijaymagara, or Anagundi, See 
Vijayanagara, ii. 130. 

Rdya padittij or table of princes, iii. 110, 307} 

471. 

Read, Colonel, collector of the Bdra-mohdl, &c. 

ii. 179, 182, 192, 208, 296\ iii. 1, 11, 458, 

459. 

, Mr. a collector in Canara, iii. 104j 146, 

193, 194, 244. 

Reaping-hoolc, i. 99, iii. 39. 

Reddle, or red clay, ii. 46, 84. 

Register of districts and manors. Sec Parputty, 
Shanaboga, CankapUlay^ Survey. 

Religions eslablishments, ii. 6, 72, 110, 147, 
169, 216, 251, 287, 292, 293, 297, 360, 
368, 426. iii. 11, 33, 75, 108. 

Rent, manner of securing, i. 2, 387, 404. ii. 
67, 151, 198, 213, 231, 290', 319. 

, amount on various kinds of land, i. 123, 

271, 298, .328, 344, 387. 5i, 54, 109, 

114, 195, 198, 21%^ 227, 229, 255, 258, 
260, 280, 282, 283, 289, 301, 309,811, 
313, 314, 319, 324, 334, 366, 368, 396, 
401, 417.429, 431, 444, 451, 462, 463, 
510, 519, 553. iii. 33, 88, 102, 140, 3^6, 
319, 379, 394, 420, 453, 4/0. 


Rent, in what species paid, in kind, or money, 
i. 123, 124, 265, 267, 268, 299, 387, 388, 
414. ii. 109, 113,114, 187, 212, 229; 230, 
296, 46i, 542, 543. iii. 54, 56, 88, 140, 
353, 385, 448. 

Reservoir, or tank, for supplying water for 
cultivation. See Eray, Caray, i. 3, 6, 49, 

55. 139, 279, 407. ii. 23, 45, 82, 164, I90, 
192. 199. 226, 229. hi. 73, 85, 130, 168, 
353,379, 380, 420, 435, 453,465. 

Rcsta/i Mahastumma, a female deity of the 
Hindus, iii. 23. 

Revenue. See Duties, Land-tax, Mines, Rent, 
Salt, iii. 191, 192,348. 

Rice, ditferent kinds, i. 85, 133, 140, 280,366, 
402. ii. 99, 231, 313, 333, 373, 376, 377, 
378, 447, 448, 450, 497, 519, 562, 5()4. iii. 
38, 72, 141, 182, 23S 272, 293, 393, 445. 

, difterent crops in one year, i. 83, 93» 

133. 139, 280, 367, 368, 402. ii. 99, 376, 
377, 382, 398, 446, 447, 477, 490, 407r 
518, 546. iii. 37, 84, 142, 429. 

— — , quantity so\vn in different places, and 
different methods of sowing, i. 84, 86, 87 f 
138, 140, 231, 232, 253, 280, 281, 282, 
289, 368. ii.99, 101, 231, 234, 276, 288, 
289, 313, 333, 372, 374, 375, 376, 397y 
398, 447, 418, 449, 451, 497, 541. 546, 
564. iii. 2, 38, 40, 84, 102, 142, 236, 2/2, 
273, 445. 

, manner of preserving and preparing it 

for use. See Grain, i. 90. ii. 374. iii. 39y 
143. 

Rice, produce of an acre at different places, i, 
282, 366, 402. ii. 99, 232, 289, 313, 333, 
373, 430, 477, 486, 490, 497, 519, 546. 

iii. 13, 38, 235, 273, 274, 293,, 294, 381, 
386, 445. 

— — harvest, i. 90. 

cultivation at various places j 

Jiigadcr puram, ii. 446. 

Bdra-maftdl, iii. 445, kc. 

Carai, u. 563. 

Coimbttore, ii. 253. 

Color, i. 280. 

Company's plantation in Malabarj ii* 

546. 

Erodu, ii. 288. 

Katikaua, hi. 180. 

Mudhu-giri, i. 367. 

Mangalore, iii. 37* 

Miiduru, i. 139- 
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Mundiuntf i. ISS* 

Nala-r&yam-falyami ii. 231, 238, 252. 

Nagara, iii, 293, 294. 

Palighatf ii. 372. 

Priyapatana, ii. 100. 

Seringapatanit L 83. 

Shetuwai, ii. SgS. 

Sira, i. 402. 

Teiiidety, ii. 518. 

Ricims palma Christi L. a plant cultivated for 
its oil, i. 109, 229, 288, 380, 410. ii. 225, 
323, 384. iii. 240, 326. 

llight'hand side division o( Hindus, or Ballagai. 
See Hindus. 

Rings of glass used as bracelets, i. 150. 

Rishis, suppositious persons of great celebrity 
among the Brd/imans, i. 354. iii. 76. 

Ritus, six seasons into which the Hindus divide 
the year. See Weather. 

Rivers of Malabar have no names, ii. 433,471. 

Roads, i. 17 . ii. 163,340, 389, 427, 434, 496, 
500, 514. iii. 62, 64, 89, 104, 108. 

Robbers, i. 278, 400. ii. 12, 215, 317. iii. 
175, 178, .189, 190, 206, 405. 

Robinia mitis L. a tree very common in India, 
i. 230. iii. 135. 

Roman coins found in Coimbetore, Ii. 318. 

Rotation of crops. See Crops. 

Rungaru, a kind of dyers. See Cumbharu, also, 
i. 222, 252. 

Rupca, Rupiya, or Rupee, a silver coin. See 
Arcot, Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Pondichery, 
Sultany, Surdti. 

Russy, a measure of length. See Chain. 

Sack-cloth of Indian hemp. See Crotolaria. 

Sacrifices, i. 242, 319, 423. iii. 107. 

Sadrv, a cast of the Siidrus of Karnata, living 
by agriculture, i. 420. 

Sagar, iii. 256. 

.Sago. See Carycta, Corypha, Cycas. 

Sahasiva-hully, iii. 303, &c. 

Saivam, a sect of Hindus, i. 144. 

Suktis, a class of destructive or malevolent 
female deities worshipped by the Hindus, 
See Bhadra Edit, Birnala, Caragadumma, 
Chaudcswari, Culmautia, Dumaivutly, Dur~ 
gatnd, Gungoma, Ibcrabuta Kdl'i, Mdrima, 
Matialima, Putalma,Pirapakshin}d,Yellama, 
i. 242, 304, 334, 335. ii. 59- iii. 53, 78, 92. 

• Pracrili, a Hintlu deity, i. 335. 

Salaga, a dry measure. See Candaqa. 

Saligrama, a town of Mysore, ii. 101. 


Saline earth, i. 31,35, 142, 150. ii. 252, 316 , 
317. iii. 312, 319. 

— wells, i. 262 . ii. 255, 317* iii. 312. 

Sdlivahanam, a great king from whom an era 

is derived, i. 230, 274. ii. 202. 

Salt, culinary, commerce and manufacture, 
i. 31,35* 204. ii. 252,316, 317, 460, 479, 
487, 507 , 518, 543. iii. 57, 59, 109, 175. 

petre, ii. 252, 3l6. 

Salubrity of the country. See Climate. 

Santa, a kind of corn. Sec Panicum miliare* 
Samay Shalay, a kind of weavers, i. 2 l 6 , 255* 
Sancada-gonda, iii. 130, 211 . 

holay, a river of Canara, iii. 

130. 

Sandalwood, i. 38, 186, 202, 391. ii. 117, 
132, 165 , 188 , 225, 338, 436, 536. iii. 59, 
151, 192 , 227 , 251, 288, 383, 404, 425, 
433. 

Sandal and Teak trees not found in .the same 
forests, iii. 288. 

Sankara Achdrya, a personage celebrated as 
founder of a sect of Brahmans, i, 143, 305, 
335. ii. 74 , 424, 433, 475. iii. 9 I, 301. 

— Narayana, image of, iii. 169 . 
Sannyask, men who have forsaken all for God, 

i. 22, 144, 238, 305, 333. iii. 79, 92, 99* 

language, ii. 303. 

Sapan wood, a dye, ii. 487. 

Saponaceous plants. See Mimosa, i. 38, 230, 

ii. 353. 

-S'a/vr/', a money-changer, ii. 215. 

Sarvakas, or Charvakas, a sect of Hindus, i. 

143. ii. 74 , 174 . 

Sashivay. See Mustard. 

Sastram, the scriptures of the Hindus, read on 
solemn occasions, i. 235. 

Satanana, a cast dedicated to Vishnu. See 
Vaishnaxam. 

Satghadam or Salghur, a town of Arcot, i. 24. 
Sathnangala, a o( Coimbetore, ii. 237* 
Satnuru, iii. 425. 

Salteagala, a town of Karnata annexed to 
Coimbetore., ii. l63, 165. 

Sangata, an heretical sect of Hindus. Sec 
Buddha. 

Savana-durga, a. {orU'Qt^^ o( Mysore, i. 178. 
Saxaram, a sect of Hindus, i. 143. 

Saw-mill, ii. 472. 

Sauimun, a kind of corn. See Panicum miliare. 
Seasons, hot and cold, rainy and dry. Sett 
Weather. 
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Seasons, healthy and unhealthy. See Climate. 
Sects*. See Christians, llindm, Mussulmans. 
SeddshUf fable respecting him, iii. 255, 2o6. 
Seddska-ghur, iii. 178, 188, 211. 

6Vc/ (5t(/a), a measure for grain, i. 130, 1P4, 
301, $63, 413. iii. 26, Up. 

Seer (sida), a weight, i. 130, 1.94, 301, 363, 
415. ii. 116 , 209, 252, 279, 354. iii. 26, Up. 
Seringapatam, properly Sri Range Paftana, a 
city of Kdrnata^ i. 62, 76. ii. 86, Up, 173. 
iii. 128, 417. 

Serpents, ii. 123. 

Sersi, iii. 217. 

Servants. See Wages, i.l24, 390. ii. 108, 21 7» 
320, 562. iii. 35, 181, 455. 

Sesamum, a plant cultivated for oil, i. 95, 284, 
288,290, 366,371,379. ii. 107, l60,220, 
224, 234, 290, 323, 379, 398, 429, 450, 
452, 562. iii. 41, 84, 447. 

Shalay, or Shaliar, a cast of weavers. See Pad- 
ma, and Samay, 

Shamay, a kind of corn. See Panicum miUare. 
Shanaboga, \n^^i<^re, the register or acconipt- 
ant of a manor. See Village OtFicers, i. 
82. 

♦S/ia/tayjtr, or Indian hemp, SeeCroloIaria, 
Shanar, a cast of Tamith who manage palm 
trees, analogous wiih the Tiars of Malay ala, 
^ the Biluaras of Tulaia, and the Idigaru of 
Karnata. See these, i. p. 

Shanday, a kind of fair. 

Shavacadu, a town of Malabar, ii. 403. 
Shaymbliar, a kind of sheep. See Sheep. 
Shoijnagaru, a cast of weavers, i. 213, 2l6, 
246. 

Sheep, i. lip. ii. 13, 61, 63, 276, 383. iii. 
57, 333, 354. 

Sheikdar, in Mysore, an officer managing a di- 
vision (Hobiy). See Parputty. 

Shekhury Rdjd, a chief of Malabar, ii. 350. 
Skelacary, a village of Malabar, ii. 390. 
Shepherds, iii. 383. 

Sheruladar, accomptants and registers, i. 82, 

270. ii.2l6. 

Shetuwai, an island on the coast of Malabar, ii. 

393. 

Skidy munnu, a micaceous or talcose earth 
used for while-washing, ii, 57. 

S/iin-nai, a wild beast. See Dog. 

Shiraly, iii. 134. 

Shirnada, a district of Malabar, ii. 434, 463, 

470. 


Skist, or Shista, a valuation of a teriitory, $a« 
Survey ; and a land-tax. See Land-tax, 

Shiva-mogay, or Simogay, iii. 289, 290. 

5/yo/a or CA5/a, a town and principality called 
Tanjore by Europeans, ii. 200, 202. 

Sholum, a kind of corn. See Uolcus sorghum, 

Sholutt rdyas, a dynasty of princes, ii. 57, 58, 
80, 348, 392, 424, 426. iii. 472. 

Sicany ptira, a town of Mysore, ii. 88. 

Siclar, or Skecliar, a low cast who deal in 
leather, Madigaru, i, I9. 

Sida, a weight. Sec Seer. 

Siddamdna-lmlly, iii. 341. 

Sidday, a deity of the Hindus, ii. 271. 

Siddha, a god of the iii. 77,79, 82, 84. 

Sidney, a gold coin. See Mohur, 

Sienite, iii. 375. 

Sila-cuflu, or image-stone. See Pot-stone. 

Silagutta, a town of Mysore, i. 317. 

Siliga, a dry measure. See Candaca. 

.Silk, and manufacture of silk, i. 208, 222. ii. 

263. 

Singanaluru, a town of Karnata annexed to 
Coimbetore, ii. 174. 

Sira, a considerable town of Mysore, i. Spp. 

subah, a Mussulman government, i. Q77. 

Sirdar, a Mussulman officer, ii. 3. 

Sirjapura, a town of Mysore, i. 27I. . 

Siru^mugd, a village of idoimbetore, ii, 248. 

Silala-durga. See Chitteldroog. 

Siva, or Iswdra, or Mahadha, or Mahdswara, 
a deity of the Hindus. See Linga, i. 13, 
144, 240, 304, 334, 335. iii. 77. 92. 

Acharyas, a cast of Kainata,\\. 144. 

bhaktaru, a religious sect. See Pashandi, 

Jangama, 'u236. ii. 144. iii. 127? 253,264, 
288. 

Sirana Samvdra, an island in the Kaveri river, 
ii. 166, 170. 

Skins. See Leather. 

Slate, iii. 36o. 

Slaves. See Baiadaru, Bafadar%i, Catah/n, 
Corar, Panian, Pariar, Poliar, i. Ip. ii. 362, 
366, 370, 380, 406, 442, 485, 4.v 1, 495, 
526, 562. iii. 2, 35, 36, 100, IO6, 140, 243, 
280. 

Small pox. See Marima, ii. 285. 

Smartal, a religious sect. See Brdhmans. 

Sraee, Mr. one of the commissioners for ma- 
wg\ng Malabar, ii. S6l, 443. 

Smuggling, i. 49. ii. 457? 539. 

Soap. See Saponaceous Plants. 
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Soda, or fossile alkali, tHbO, 211. iii. 36g.- 

Soil, different kinds, i. 83, 98> 103. ii. 121, 
122, 156', 165, 219, 255, 327. iii.63, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 154, 157, 176, 191, 204, 205, 
230, 244, 258, 309, 318, &c. 39O. 

Solicarat/) iii. 313. 

SoligarUf a rude tribeinhabiting the mountains 
oiKarnata, i. 168. ii. 178. 

Sonaka Guda, iii. 176. 

Sopina angadp^ a place in Canara, iii. 74. 

Soonda, or Sudha, iii. 211,218, 244. 

Sorcerers. See Cawi. 
iii. 421, 422. 

Sotilii, impure soda. See Soda. 

Soulu mumiu. See Saline Earth. 

Spencer, Mr. commissioner for the affairs of 
Malabar, ii.474. 

Spinning, i. 218. ii. 263. 

Spirits, distilled, i. 39* ii- 418. iii. 52. 

Squirrels,!. 154,387. ii.55,112. 

Sravana Bdgula, iii. 410. 

Sringa^girif a place of great celebrity in My- 
sore, i. 305. ii. 74. 

Sri Pcrmaiuru, or Srivaram Phutur, a town of 
Arcot, i. 6, 143. iii. 468. 

Sr) Vaishnaxam, a religious sect. See Brdh- 
mans. 

Stamp duties on cloth, ii. 240, 242, 265, 298. 

Stdnika, a cast. See Moylar. 

Star Pagoda, called also Company's P. and 
Pit Varahurij a gold coin, i. 128. ii. 210. iii. 
25. 

State of the country. Sec Appearance. 

Steel manufacture, i. 151, 174. ii. 19- 

Stock. See Cntlh, Tacavy, i. 123, 124, 387, 
389, 415. ii. 103, 108, 216,253, 254,281, 
320, 372, 382, 442, 477, 488, 495, 526, 
562. iii. 2, 3, 35, 48, 88, 102, 139, 191, 
246, 281,299, 398, 428, 454. 

Strachy, Mr. a collector in Malabar, ii. 517. 

Strata of rocks. See Quarries, i. 27, 42, 50, 
59. ii. 38, 43, 56, 60 , 6I, 68, 78, 84, 118, 
133, 138, 146, 184, 188, 201, 284, 291, 
317, 344, 440. iii. 66, 161, 205, 211, 228, 
251, 300, 305, 346, 359, 366, 375,377, 

, 389,419,457. 

Straw. See Fodder. 

Strings for musical instruments, i. I5l. 

Succession of crops. See Crops. 

iimoog IJindus, i. 145. ii, 351, 412. 

iii. 16, 22, 52, 66, 76. 

Sudikyf an implement for sowing, i. 283. 


SUdras, the fourth pure cast of Hindus. See 
AsagarUy Baydaru, Biluara, Bui, Buntaruy 
Cmsay Gollaniy Guugricaray LadarUy Mo- 
gayery Morasuy Nair, Nona, Rajput, Ruddi, 
Sadruy Tdinga Banijigaru, Toreas, Vaiskna- 
vaniyVaylalar, &c. i. 236, 242, 252, 257, 
258,313, 314. ii. 243, 268. iii. 184. 

Sugar-cane cultivation, i. 96, 140, 284, 341, 
371, 405. ii. 101, 300, 545, 562. iii. 42. 
85, 145, 194, 238, 245, 275, 311, 327, 
328, 449. 

, different kinds, i. 95, 158, 192, 

284, 406. ii. 101. iii. 44. 

- and Jagory, or its intpissated 

juice, manufacture. See Mill, Sugar, i. 97, 
157, 158, 340, 355. ii. 101, 373. ih. 44, 
145,311, 429. 

Sugar-mill. Sec Mill. 

Suja earn, a kind of soda. See Soda. 

Suja or Sujagurry, a kind of corn. See liokus 
spkalus. 

Sujhwara, a celebrated temple, iii. 180. 

Sultany Rupee, a silver coin, i. 128, ii. IO9, 
116,210,280,310, 

Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, .1 gold coin, 

i. 128, 364. ii. 210,310. iii. 25. 

— — Fanam, liana, or Pn/am, a gold coin, 
i. 128. ii. 210. iii. 25. 

Sunca, or custom-house. See Customs. 

Suntkopa, iii. 252. 

Supari, or lletel-nut. Sec Areca. 

SurAti Rupee or Rup'iya, a silver coin, iii. 25. 

Surf on the sea coast, ii, 471. iii. 8. 

Survey ofllic country, i. 194, 26*8, 413. ii. 97, 
99, 156, 211, 227, 279, 295, 319, 332, 
403, 442, 443, 446, 465, 474, 486, 502, 
518. iii. 1, 102. 

Surya-inanam, or solar year of the Hindus. Sec 
Calendar of Coimbetore. 

Suvarna, a river of Canara, iii. 101. 

Swami, bountiful chanty of one, 29O. 

Swine, i. 121. ii. 87, 383. iii. 57. 

, wild. See Boar. 

Swarna-reka incr, iii. 431. 

Tacavy, money advanced to poor farmers, ia 
order to enable them to procure stock, ii, 
188,213, 

Tadaguny, a kind of pulses See Doliclm Cats* 
Jang. 

Tahsildar, in Coimhetore, and Canara, a chief 
officer of a district {Taluc), ii, l63, 215, 

294, 298, 329. iii. 11. 
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Tahsildarf in M’ymCf an inferior officer of a 
division {Htbly). See Munigar. 

Taiurii, a town of Mysore^ ii. 151. 

Taly a kirul of palm. Sec Borasm, 

Tahcatlu, a town of Mysorcy ii. l 62 , 172. 

Talawai palyam^ tf town of Coimbetore, ii. 283. 

Talliari, a servant on the establishment of each 
manor in Mysorcy i. 3, 26'9. ii. HO. 

Ta/uc, in Mysore, Coimbctorc, and Canara, a 
subdivision of the country, like our counties 
Cf hundreds, i. 81, 2/0. ii. 163, 215. 

Tcrmaroc/iefy, a town and district of Malabar, 
ii. 483, 484, 4^0, 494, 538. 

Tamarinds, a fruit, ii. ‘337. 

Tamvl, a language, called by the English of 
Madras Malabars ; and a people, called also 
Tigvl, who inhabit the east side of the south- 
ern end of the peninsula, i. 9, 272, 339* ih 
66,190,202,237, 246“. 

Tamuri a prince called Zaviorin by 

Europeans, ii. 345, 349, 387, 393, 424, 
432, 435, 46l, 462, 463, 470, 475, 499- 

Tangul, chief priest of the Moplay Mussul- 
mans, ii. 421. 

Tanjorc, a city of southern India. See ShUa. 

Tank. See Reservoir, Water. 

Tanning. See Leather. 

Tany pundal, a shed where water is distributed 
by charitable persons to the traveller. See 
Accommodation. 

Tar, a kind of palm. See Borassus, 

Tari-kolay, iii, 152, 218. 

Tarkari, properly, signifies all the productions 
of a garden raised for the use of the kitchen, 
but is extended to many articles cultivated 
in the same manner for different purposes. 
See Gardens, Kitchen. 

Tarrum, a copper coin, ii. 540. 

Tanigara, in Mysore, one of the servants on 
tfife establishment of a manor or village, i. 
26 * 9 . 

Tata pyru, a kind of pulse. See DoUchos 
Cat^ang. 

Tati holay, a small river of Karnata, ii. 176. 

Tavina caray, a town of Mysore, ii. 27* 

Tayciilum, a village of Mysore, i. 36. , 

Tay pallay, a scoop for watering land, iii, 50. 

Teak timber, i. 188. ii, 123, 246, 341, 385, 
389, 436, 472, 488, 502, 56*0. iii. 64, 205, 
230, 287. 

Telinga, Teliga, or Tdingana, a nation and 
language occupy'ing the north-east part of 


the Peninstili,' aniffitrt of the east side # 
the Subah of the Dekkan, and called Jnthri 
in Sanscrit, i. 3p, 322, 358. ii. 18^. 

TelHckery, an old establishment of the English 
in Mdabar, ii. 516, 517, 

Temples. See Betta, Biutyy Covil^ Cmcheny, 
Gudy, Mosque, Prostitutes, Religi- 

ous establishment, 1. 13. ii. 57, 5^, 70, 71, 
82, 214,251, 292, 308,413. iii. 65, 100, 
108, 131, 135, 138, 180, 286, 303, 314, 
389 , 391 , 463 . 

Tenay, a kind of corn. See Panicum italicum. 

Tenures of farms, gardens, and lands. See 
Baliky, Candashara, Ckericul, Devastanam, 
Enam, Gaynicara, Jagkire, Jenmear, Lease, 
Mortgage, Mulaearn, Polygar,\. 124, 157, 
271, 387, 404, 413. ii.^07, 90, 109, 143, 
187, 212, 213, 295, 297, 307, 319, 366, 
402, 429,435,453, 46*5. iii. 18, 31,33, 54, 
71, 99, 139, 179, 225, 242,279, 298,347, 

^ 398, 453, 470. 

'Terra Japonica, Catechu, or Cm^, adrug, i. 186. 

hi* 177, 179. 

Terraces formed for the cultivation of hills, i. 
84. ii.85,429. 

Terrkaray, iii. 312. 

Tiar, a cast of Maly ala who manage palm 
trees, analogous to the Shanar of the Tamuls, 
the Bifuara of Tulava, and Idigaru of Kar- 
nata, ii. 415. 

Tkory colai, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolm 
minhnoa. 

Tigers, i. l63. ii. 11, 61, 96, 118, 127, 168, 
247. iii. 64, 74, 189, 210, 304, 383, 425, 
427. 

Tigul, the Karnata name for the people called 
Tamuls. See Tamul. 

Timber. See Forests, Teak, i. 246. 

Tippoo Sultan, late sovereign of Mysore, &c. i, 
56, 64, 67, 69, 301, 330,35:3, 362, 398, 
399 . ii. 3, 83, 91, 94, 117, 140) 175, 187, 
192, 196, 214, 216, 230, 235, 236, 245, 
251, 287, 317, 328,330, 36*7, 422, 426, 
443, 446, 474, 494, 515, 536, 549, 558, 
559. iii. 11, 19, 24, 33, 58, 6*1, 6*3, 6*8, 69, 
75,86, 89, 101, 129, 137, 178, 180, 259, 

348,402,464. 

, his sous, iii. 464. ' 

Tirtha, a pilgrimage where the ceremonies ails 
performed in water, ii. 307- 

Tiruvana angady, a village of Malabar, ii. 462. 

Tithi, an annual fast in commemoration of their 
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deceased parenis^rforiiied by Briihmms* 
See IfBt, i. 246»f^': 

Titles^ anaong the Mikdm, derived from^the 
construction of useful works, i. 16. 

Tobacco, i. 52, 291. ii. 256, *281, 291, 315. 
iii. 386, 441. 

Togarif a kind of pulse. See Cytisus, ^ 

Togotaru, a cast of weavers in KarnatOf i. 217, 
315. 

Tohf or Tolam, a weight. See Weights, ii. 

» 209» 279, 354, 395 , 440. 

Tonda, a shrub cultivated for its oil. Sea Ri- 
cinus. 

TonurUf a town of Mysore^ ii. 80, 82. 

TorcarUf a class of weavers of the tribe called 
Besta, ii. II 6 , 152, 261 , 2 / 0 . 

Tota, garden land or produce, in opposition to 
that which is arable. See Gardens. 

Totear, a very loW cast of Tamuls, ii. 331. 

Toti, a kind of watchman belonging to the 
establishment of a village or manor in My- 
sore, i. 269 . ii. 214. 

Tovary, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Tower, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Towns, i. 55, 66. ii. 23, 47, 352. 

Trade. See Commerce, 

Travancore, European name for a principality 
of Malayak, governed by the Kerit Kaw 
Mjd, ii. 350, 405, 457, 499- 

Travelling. See Accommodation. 

Trees. See Forests. 

Tribes. See Christian, Hindu, Mussulman. 

Trigonella, Tmutn grcecum L. a kind of pulse, 
i. 366 , 374. ii. 281 . 

Trimula Devaru, a Hindu deity, i. 359. ' 

Trimula Nayaha, an intelligent person of the 
Mudura family, i. 364. ii. 5. 

Trinity, doctrine of, among the Hindus, i. 335. 

Tripaturu, in. 4:61. 

Tripura, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 278. 

Tritalay, a place in Malabar, ii, 427. 

Tritchenopoly, a town of Arcot, ii. 200. 

Triticum monomcum L, | Two kinds of corn. 

— spelt a L. I See Wheat. 

Tucu, a weight. See Weights, ii. 157, 209. 

Tuduru, ni. 286. 

Tufa calcnria, or concretion of I^e. See 
Lime. 

Tulam, a weight, usually called Mound by the 
English. See Maund. 

Tnlava, a country in Hindu geography, form- 
ing part of the province of Canara. See 
Riih, iii. 15, 18, 90, 95, 103, 110, 
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Tully, a vUlage of the Bdra-mahdlf^ iii. 431, 
Tumbula, a rivulet of Coimbetore, ii. 192 . 
Tumeum, a town of Mysore, ii. 24, 

Tundn, the flowers of a Cedrella, a dye, i, 215, 
iii. 288. 

Tungo river, iii. 287, 291 ; 

Tungabhadra river,, iii. 303. 

Tore, a nation of Tartary, iii. 96 . 

Turin, Mr. commercial resident in Mdajbar) ii. 

529. 

Turiva-caray, a town of Mysore, ii. 51* 
Turmeric, cultivated, i. S28. ii. 450, 469 . iii., 
59 , 85. 

, wild, ii. 117 , 335, 336. . 

T-^ used as a dye,!. 211 . 

Tyre, milk curdled by having beconij|t sour. 
See Milk; 

Udied. Phaseolus Minimoo. 

UdipUy a town of Canora, iii. 99 . 

U du, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus Minimoo, 
Ulala, a town and petty principality of Canara, 

iii. 21v 

Ulandu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus Mini- 
moo. 

Uluvadi, iii. 287 . 

Upadesa, dr instruction, a religious ceremony 
among the Hindus, i. 145, 146. ii, 273. 
Uparu, a low cast of Telingana, i. 303. 
Urigara, a place in Canara, iii. 9 . 

Umalivvlty, among the Tamuls, a Hindu hour’s 
journey. See Me.i 9 ures of length. 

Urucate, akmaXo deity of the Hindus, ii. 27U 
Urudu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus Mini- 
moo, # 

Vadacurray, a place of note in Malabar, 
ii. 514, 

Vahanicula family, an Indian dynasty, iii|| 111. 
V aidika Brdhman, one who dedicates his time 
to devotion and study, and subsists upon 
charity. See Brdhman. 

V airdgis, a cast of northern India, d^icated 
to the service of Rama, i. 303, ii. 76 . 
Vaisknavam, a religiou^sect, L l63. 

"■ , a cast of the ^dras of southern 

India, dedicated to the service of Vishnu, 
called also Satananas, i. 314, 323, 395. ii. 

129. 

V (dsyas, the third pure cast of Hindus. Se? 
Bheri, Comatiga, Naguratra, i. 252, 256, 
259. 



V ttliencodu, a village of Malabar, ii. 413, 


m 
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VaMwbadjfj 

VaragUf a kind of corn. See Paapalum fru* 
MCUtKtHM, 

or J^rahm, a gold coin of India, 
coSmoniPRilted P^oda, See Pagoda. 
Varnish of Malabar^ ii. 475. 

VdfWH, in Malabar f ioiplies rack-rent, ii. 510 
Vabumj a disease occasioned by cold winds, ii. 
428. * 

Fffirm, aistfaotn. See Mnr. 

Vaydn, or Veda Vayasa, or Vedi VayasUt a 
personage celebrated among the BrdkmofUf 
ii.425. iii. 75, 91. 95,98, 131. 

VayMoTt a cast of Sddras among the TamvlSf 

VaylUf a kind of rice land in Malaiar, ii. 553. 
Vayjmra, a town of Malabar ^ ii. 471. 

VaytuvaUf a low cast of Malabar j ii. 482. 
Krdnir4/i river, iii. 344. 

Veesy a weight. See Weights, i. 5. ii. 209 , 354. 
Veiditwara, a deity of the Hindus, ii. 93. 
Velamiy tota ground cultivated like a garden, 
and water^ by machinery. See Gardens, 
kitchen. 

Vellatery a district of Malabar ^ and its Ud/d, 
ii. 434, 435. 

Vellore, a town of Arcot, i. 18. iii. 464. 
Vencata cotay, a village of Malabar, ii. 451. 

■ g hery, or girt, a town of Karnata 

annexed to the B&rcMnahdl, i. 30. 

Ramana, a celebrated image of 

Vishif at Tripathi, i. 241, 359. 
Ve^Hayaka, iii. 178* 

Ventaru, an inferior kind of spirits, iii. 77. 
Vfj^-nagara, corroptod ^ganagur, a city 
an^i kingdom of Kam^d* See Anagundi, 
Mydu, i. 194,332, 346. ii. 59, 130, 170, 
172, 173, 201. iii. 74, 82, 97, 101, 109, 
114, 122, 362, 354. 

Villifeei, i. 32, 3,4, 50, 400. ii. 317, 352. iii. 
427. ' • sf/ 

Village gods, km* 214, 216,297. 

estabiAroaiit of tifficere, i. ^58. 

ii. 110, 213, 297, 310. f 

servants, i. 269 . ii. 110, 214, 

Viranchypura, iii. 463. 

Virapakskima, one of the deities called Saktis, 
H.3i2. 

Vira BelttUa Raya, iii. 310. 
yira Permats Ckoidiryy an ion near Madf^ i. 
«, 10. . « 
VirBAyas, or ViVJUjdtf the princes of Coorg, 
Sec Coorg^. 


ViP^yas, Piumt PaktiSf a gold 

coin, ii. 210 , 353, 280pitf 25. m 
Vifm a kind of toiriti tnit are. worshipped in 
some pa'rts of Ketmata, i. 359. ii. 120. 

— — , a kind of evil spirits, ii. 152. 

Visay, a weight. See Weights, and Vees, 

Vising, a deity of the Hindus, i. 13, 144, 304, 
334, 335, 353. iii. 22 , 77, 92, . 95. See 
Budba, Krishna, Narayana, Parasu itemo, 
Rama. 

, Verdana Rdya, a celebrated, 
prince of the Belalla dynasty, i, 139 . ii. 75 , 

81 . iii. 117 . 

Vishwa Karma, chief artist in heaven, ii. 253. 
Vitly R^jds, petty chiefs of Coaera, iii. 20. 
Vuliam, a land measure. See BuUeu 

• , a dry measure. See Bulia, 

Vydsa, See Vayasa. 

Wacul-eray, a town of Mysore, I. 275. 

Waddei, Mr. an active magistrate in Malabar 
ii. 387, 388, 443. 

Wages, i. 124, 133, 212, 217, 218, 298, 390. 
ii. 12, 17 , 22, 37 , 90 , 108, 217, 315, 320,' 
372,481, 482, 525, 562. iii. 35, 140, 225, 
243, 280, 298, 305, 32 1 , 349, 398 , 428, 454, 
Walachery, a village of Malabar, ii. 494. 
IVallaja-petta, or IVallaj'-abad, iii. 454, 
fValuru, a town of Mysore, u 37, 254. 
WaPacadu, a town of Mysore, ii. 150. 

Warden, Mr. a collector of Malabar, ii. 447, 
35l. 

Waste land in Soonda, iii. 244. 

Watchman. See Talliari and Toti, 

Water for drink. See Donay, i. 8, 12, 15, 38, 
49 , i54, 191 . ii. 71 , 91 , 92 , 255. 
Watered-land in Mysore and Coimbetore, 
called NiV Arumba in the former, and 
Nunji in the latter, analogous with the low- 
land of Malabar, as being inundated when 
cultivated ; but differing, in that the supply 
of water is artificial,!. 83, 98, 137, 279, 364, 

ii. 98, 218, 229 , 253, 280, 300, 311, 333. 

iii. 292 , 327, 421, 433 , 445 . 

Wax. See Bees. 

Weaker, fair or Tainyf faot or cold, and the 
prevaiiii^ winds, i. 24, 33,317. >>. 98, 114, 
177, 183, 206 , 237,249, 280 , 283,285, 
308, 317 , 427, 433. iii. 63, 87, 229, 271, 
285, 289, 333, 350, 373, 390, 455, 450, 
455. 

Weavers. See Bilydnuggas, Coicular, Cutlery, 
Devangas, Nairs, Padmashaiay, Parriar, 
Puttuegar, Samgy Shalay, ShaynagaiUyTogo- 
tcTVf Tmaru, Whalliaru, i. 52J, ?22, 271 



GENERAL INDEX. 


$73. ii. 339. gll. 36«» 3S5, 375. 385, 
8«7»888,40^,l|»,4r5. 

Vfe^mg, See the ifereiit 
Cordage, Com, Garden^ Oil-plants, Fmse, 
Sugar-cane, 

iron, an implement of husbandry, i. 

101 , 286 , 296 . 

Weights. See .Qortia, Candy, Cut/u, Garse, 
Muund, Polm, Fullf Seery Tolamy Tucu, Vm» 
Bangalore, i. 194. 

Bdra-mdhal, iii. 437. 

Bhawani Kudal, ii. 209 . 

Coimbetore, ii. 252. 

Color, i. 301 . 

Haiga, iii. 149. 

MadkUhgiri, i. 363. 

Madras, i. 6. 

Malingy, ii. 157. 

Mangalore, iii. 26. 

Nagara, iii. 315. 

Palighat, ii. 354. 

Priya-pattana, ii. 11 6 ^ 

Seringapatam, i. 129* 

Shetuwai, ii, 395. 

Sira, i. 415. 

^Tripura, ii. 279- 
Wells. See Water, and Irrigation. 

Wet grafns, the pr«^uce of watered or low-lands. 
Sm these articles. 

Jlijiiiaru, an impure cast of JTaraa^a, analo- 
HHis with the Maliwanlv of Tclingana, and 
Wpa Pamarof the Tamuls, \. 218, 213,352. 
»^at, of the kind called Triticum monococcum 
L, i. 296 , 366 , 373 , 402, 405. ii. IO 7 . 

— Triticum spelta 1. i. 366,374, 402, 

405. ii. 160 , 281 . 

White washing, i. 75. ii. 57. 

Widows among the Hindus, See each cast for 
its customs respecting widows, i. 255, 260 . 
ii. 3. 

Wilson, Mr. a collector in MHabar, ii. 540. 
Winds. See Weather. 

, laud, in Malabar, effect on the health. 

See Vatum, , 

Wire-drawing, i. l 5 ||i||||h 
Wiridy, a place, 


fTocula, a measure af can^XhW of surfaces 

SeeColaga. 

Woeuliga, in Kankta, % pHR of the Sadra 
cast who practises agricuitUfCM^Hed CiMa 6 i 
I by the Mussulmans, i*|^58. ii, W* i>i. 
^W(ddani, a tow cast that Vuild mthl walls, 0 d 
dig tanks, i. 310. 

^odearu, a title of respect bestowed on priests 
and princes. Sec Jangama, Rdjd ol Mysore, « 
Womum, a carminative seed, ^et^ieihum. 
Woods. See Forests. 

Wool, 11277 . iii. 331, 335. 

Woollen manufacture, i. 40, 202. U. 278. 
Worship. See Puja, Sacrifice, Yagam ; for the 
objects of worship |ee each cast. 

Wudied, a kind of pulse. See VhaseolnsMungo, 
W ulT EUu, a plant cultivated for oil. Rlbe 
samum, - < 

Wye, Mr. a collector of Malabar, ii. 43f. * 
frynuad, or Wynatil, a country between 
5ar and Mysore, ii. 131, 245, 484. 538, 
Yagam, a burnt offering. SeefTomtoR, i. 423, 
Yagati district, iii. 382. 

Yams, an esculent root. See Hioseorea, 

Yatam, culled Pacota by the English of I^a» 
dras, an instrument for raising watir, i. 15, 
263, 294 , 329 . ii. 299» 314, 461 . hi. 41. 
Yavana, the Hindu appellation for Europeans 
or Greeks, iii. 96 , 97 , 112. 

Year, lunar. See Calendar of Mysore. 

, solar. See Calendar of Coimbetore and 

of Canara . . 

Yellama, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 

312. ii. 25. * 

Yclla-pwray in. 207. 

Yoke, an implement of husbandry, ii. 374. 

, Yudishtara and Ijih family, an Indian dJlRsty. 
See Panda. 

Zamorin, a prince of Malabar. See Tamun 
Rdjd. 

Zca Mays L. a kind of corm i. 328, 355. ii. 

177. m - 

Zf6ttofiJi#<«. SeeOx. ^ 

, ZemtndarAi^rsoQ hdjdm lands as an officer 
f uf iMlPhoi) ^cr, i. 267, ii. 296. 


THE END. 


^nted by W. Bulmer k Co. 
j|fVclana.Row, St. James's. 







